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~ FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1874. 


[Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE” by E. BUTTERICK & CO.) 


Ladies and Children’s Garments. 


Sor 


Figure 1.— The 
uit shown on this 


summer cashmere. 
The skirt was cut 
by our four-gored 
pattern, No. 2253, 
which is in 7 sizes 
|| for girls from 3 to9 
years of age, and 
\|costs 15 cents. The 
|}pattern by which 





| 
||girls from 4 to 9 
i|years of age; its 
|} number is 3282, and 
|| its price is 20 cents. 
||The basque repre- 
||}sents pattern No. 
| 3304, which is in 6 
||sizes for girls from 
||4 to 9 years of age, 
j}and costs 20 cents. 
|| To make the whole 
jsuit by these pat- 
jterns for a girl 7 
years old, 68 yards 


figure is made of 





No. 1. 


cessary; the basque requiring 2 yards, the over-skirt 


1%, and the skirt 243 





FicurE 3.—A styl- | 
ish costume of de bege 
is represented on this | 
figure. The skirt was 
cut by a new pattern, 
in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of 
age; its number is 
3066, and its price is 
20 cents. The over- 
skirt was cut by pat- 
tern No. 3271, price 
25 cents. It is in 8 
sizes for misses from | 
8 to 15 years of age, 
and is very pretty. | 
The basque is one of | 
the novelties of the| 
season, and is also in | 
8 sizes for misses | 
trom 8 to 15 years of | 
age. Its number is} 
3268, price 25 cents. 
To make the costume 
for a miss of 11 years, | 
94 yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will 
be required ; the skirt 
employing 3% yards, 
the over-skirt 34, and 
the basque 2} yards. 
The hat is of straw, 
and is trimmed with 
velvet and flowers. 


} 
t 








Figure 2.— An 
elegant suit of cam- 
el’s-hair is here il- 
lustrated. The skirt, 
which is four-gored, 
hangs prettily, and 


was cut by pattern | 
No. 2253, price 15 | 


cents. It is in 7 
sizes for girls from 
3 to 9 years of age. 


The pattern em- | 
ployed in cutting | 


the over-skirt was 
No. 3272, price 15 
cents; and it is in7 
sizes for girls from 
3 to 9 years of age. 
The pattern repre- 


sented by the} 


basque, is No. 3300, 
price 20 cents, and 
is in 6 sizes for girls 
from 4 to 9 years of 
age. To make the 
suit for a girl 6 
years old, 6 yards 


of 27-inch-wide material are ne- | of any 27-inch-wide goods are necessary. The skirt 


will require 24 yards, the over-skirt 18, and the 


basque 24 yards. 


FigurE 4.—A _hand- 


some suit of dotted de- 


laine is here illustrated; 


the dress is in Gabrielle 


style, the pattern em- 
ployed in cutting it being 
No 2970, price 40 cents. 


It is in 8 sizes for misses 


from 8 to 15 years of age, 
and is very stylish. The 
over-skirt, which is usu- 


ally adopted for street 


wear, was cut by pattern 
No. 3279, price 25 cents. 


| It is in 8 sizes for misses 


from 8 to 15 years of age. 
The basque is of cash- 
mere, cut by pattern No. 
3283, price 25 cents. It is 
in 8 sizes for misses from 
8 to 15 years of age, and 
is of attractive shape. 
To make the suit com- 
plete for a miss of 13 
years, 128 yards of goods, 


|27 inches wide, are ne- 


cessary. The dress re- 
quires 74 yards, and the 
basque and over-skirt 22 
yards each. The sailor 
straw hat is banded and 


bound with velvet, and® 


has loops and ends at 
the back. 
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front View. 
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LADIES’ METROPOLITAN RIDING HABIT. LADIES’ FICHU ¢: 


. 3311.—This stylish pattern is in 13 sizes for = : i 
Ho . A : < : | No, 3280.—The novel decoration illustrated re- 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Of any 


; : quires 24 yards of material, 27 inches wide, to 
suitable material, such as lady’s-cloth, velvet, vel- 


ae : : make it for a lady of medium size. The pattern is 
veteen, serge or cloth, 11 yards, 54 inches wide, are ‘ ‘ - al 
oe |in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
| necessary to construct the garment for a lady of me- | es 
‘ site 5 . . measure; and the price is 20 cents. 
dium size, Price of pattern, one dollar. 





LADIES’ CLOAK, 
WITH FLOWING 
SLEEVES. 

No. 3296.—For a me- 
dium-sized lady, 4} yards 
of material, 27 inches 
wide, are required to 
make the stylish gar- 
ment illustrated. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure; 
and its price is 30 cents. 


Front View. Back View. 
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Front View, 


LADIES’ “ DUCHESSE” ROBE. 

No. 3288.—The gracefully fitting pattern here il-|a lady of medium size, 10$ yards of material, 27 

lustrated, is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches wide, are necessary. 
inches, bust measure. 


cents. 


Price of pattern, 50 
To make the garment for 


5209 
Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ HALF-FITTING JACKET. 
No. 3269.—The style above represented is one of) and its price is 30 cents. 


Of any material 27 inches || 
he prettiest of the season. The pattern is in 13 | wide, 34 yards are necessary to make the garment || 


t 
|| Sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure ; | for a lady of medium size. 
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~K. BUTTERICK & CO'S PATTERNS. _ 





LADIES’ REDIN- 
GOTE, WITH 
SHAWL COLLAR. 


No. 3276.—To make 

the handsome gar- 
ment illustrated, for 
a lady of medium 
size, 8} yards of 
goods, 27 nches 
wide, are necessary. 
The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure; and the 
price is 35 cents. 


Back View. 


Front View. 


Back View. 
MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
No. 3307.—The new and stylish pattern repre- 
sented by these engravings, is in 8 sizes for misses] No. 3310.—The quaint little 
from 8 to 15 years of age. Of any suitable material, | these engravings, is in 4 sizes for children from 3 to 
27 inches wide, 4$ yards are necessary to make the|6 years of age, and requires 1} yard of goods, 27 
a miss of 13 years. Price of pattern, 30 | inches wide, to make the dress for a four-year-old 


garment for i 
cents. lchild. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


CHILD'S LOW-NECKED DRESS. 
pattern shown by 




















Front View. 


3309 
Front View. GIRLS’ CLOAK, WITH HOOD. 
No. 3292.—The useful and pretty pattern above 
illustrated, is in 6 sizes for girls from 4 to 9 years 


MISSES’ POI f age, and requires 5} yards of material, 27 inches 


No. 3309.—Of anv material nel ide, { le, to make the garment for a girl of 8 years. 
yards are necessary to mak Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
fora miss of 10 years. T) 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and the pric 


‘ent 
cents, 


3268 6268 +) 
Front View. Back View. esti 
, vie 3263 


MISSES’ POMPADOUR BASQUE. LADIES’ BASQUE. 


| 

| Front View, Back View. 
| 

| 


No. 3268.—The attractive little basque, shown by No. 3263.—To make this simpie but elegant 


| these pictures, is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 | basque for a lady of medium size, 33 yards of goods 
years of age; 24 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, are | 27 inches wide, are necessary. The pattern is in 13 
necessary to construct it for a miss of 13 years. | sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure; || 
| 


, > sd | . bons 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. | and its price is 30 cents. 























LADIES’ 

ELIZABETHAN 

SLEEVE. 

No. 3314..—Two 
and one-halfyards 
of any material, 
27 inches wide, 
will be necessary 
to make the 
sleeves as repre- 
sented, for the 

3290 
Back Vie sized lady. Price 
LADIES’ COAT BASQUE. of pattern, 15 
No. 3290.—The novel pattern illustrated is in 13 sizes for cents. 


dress of a medium 


ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the 
| garment for a lady of medium size, 3% yards of material, 27 


inches wide, are required. The price of the pattern is 30 cents. 


Front View, Back View. 
28 3289 
Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ YOKE SHIRT-WAIST. | GIRLS’ SATLOR SACK, 
No. 3289.—This comfortable garment requires 3 No. 3305.—Of any material 27 inches wide, 24 
yards of any goods 27 inches wide, to make it for a | yards are necessary to make the garment represent- 


lady of medium size. The pattern is in 13 sizes for | ed, for agirlof'T years. The pattern is in 7 sizes for 


> 


ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure; and its | girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and the price is 20 
price is 25 cents. cents. 
LADIES’ BASQUE, 
WITH PUFFED 
SLEEVE. 
No. 3285—The 
charming pattern, 
shown by these en- 
gravings, is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches bust 
measure, and costs 30 
cents. Of any suit 
material, 27 inches 
wide, 44 yards are 
necessary to make the 
garment for a lady of 
medium size. Back View. 











FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1874. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3259.—This modish 
pattern is in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
waist measure; and its 
price is 30 cents. Of any 
material that is 27 inches 
wide, 4 yards are necessary 
to make the skirt for a lady 


of medium size. 


3259 


front View 


Front View. 
LADIES’ SIX-GORED SKIRT. 


No. 3308.—This elegantly hanging pattern is in 9 | necessary to make the skirt for a lady of medium 
sizes for ladies from 20 to 3€ inches, waist measure; | size. It is of the popular width and is adapted to 


and of any material 27 inches wide, 4% yards are ‘any suit goods. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


GIRLS’ TUNIC WAIST 
No. 3301.—To make the dainty little 
affair illustrated, 1} yard of goods, 27 
inches wide, are necessary fora girl 8 
years old. The pattern is in 7 sizes for 
girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and the 
price is 20 cents. 


Back View 


see 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3258.—This pretty pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 


from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. Of any material 


necessary to make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size. 
cents. 


27 inches wide, 3% yards are 
aw 
Price of pattern, 30 


Back Vieu 





Front View. 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. BOYS’ DRESS, WITH JACKET WAIST. 
No. 3279.—This stylish over-skirt requires 28! No. 3313.—This 


natty little garment requires | 
yards of material, 27 inches wide, to make it fora 


34 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, to make it for 


miss of 12 years. The pattern is in 8 sizes for|a boy of 5 years. The pattern is in 5 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and the price is 


| boys from 2 to 6 years of a; 
25 cents. 


ige, and the price is 25 
| cents. 


([2F"NOTICE.—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO’S | 
PATTERNS, and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of price and order. 


T. 8, ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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iny of the higher qualities of art, that of Venice still | of modern art, so tar as tie ques 


ield on its way with a freshness and vigor, as if endowed | The pupil of one of the founders of 


ith perpetual vitality { 


effective colorists, the artists of the Venetian school seem | of his long and marvellously industrious 
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TITIAN, to have worked in the spirit of magnificence by which 
ere surrounded. The splendor of the commo 


RY JOHN B. DUPFRY. . ‘ 
wealth was reflected in the productions of its painters 


N the history of Italian painting, the school of Venice A ng the many bright names which have giver stre 

| occupies an ex 1ited position bt pre-eminent one, it to this famous er Ry brighter than all the rest shines 
deed, when we meider the question of color alone. | forth that of Tiziano Vecellio, better 

Long after other schools of Italy had begun to decline in | Titian, the father and the prince, as he has been called, 

nany of the higher qualities of art, that of Venice stil of modern art, so far as the question of color is concerned. 


veld on its way with a freshness and vigor, as if endowed | The pupil of one of the founders of the Venetian school, 





ith perpetual vitality. Unsurpassed as brilliant and | he was, in his own person, for more than half a century 
ffective colorists, the artists of the Venetian school seem | of his long and marvellously industrious life, the living 
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school of Venice, and, 
Venetian school, unt 
Titian was born at Cadore, a little town on the Piave, 


finally, it ceased to exist. 
within the territorial limits of Venice, in the year 1477. 
Precocious in the exhibition of the love of art, as all 
great painters have been, he was placed, in his tenth 
year, under the instructions of Giovanni Bellini, a Vene 
tian painter of some merit, but still greater reputation, 
who, with his brother, is generally conceded to have 
founded the school of Venice. 
of this master, was illy adapted to the development and 
that of his little scholar. It was 


But the hard, dry manner 


growth of a genius lik 
not till about the yea 
bold, rich style of Giorgione, 
earded all that he had learned from Bellini, and began 
afresh. 
himself to the study 


1507, that Titian, struck by the 
a former fellow-pupil, dis 
| 
Such was the assiduity with which he applied 
und practice of the new manner, 


that, says Opie, “ frow e humble imitator, he very soon 


became the successful il of Giorgione—nay, more, his 
master: for, being employed jointly with Giorgione in 
the decoration of a palace at Venice, the latter was com 


nds, who were ignorant of the part 
Titian, in 


plimented by his fric 
nership, on the part that was painted by 
which they told him he had perfectly outdone himeelf 
This unlucky praise so shocked Giorgione, that, leaving 
the work unfinished, he for some days hid himself in his 
house, and from that time foreswore all friendship and 
acquaintance with Titian.” 

Titian first appeared as a great painter at the court of 
Alfonso I., duke of Ferrara, in 1514. Two years later, he 
had attained a rare excellence; for it was then that he 
painted his celebrated “ Assumption of the Virgin,” now 
in the Academy of Venice. A very good engraving after 
this famous painting, may be found in the Art Journal 
for March, 1864. But one is apt to be disappointed by 
these imitations, in black and white, of the works of a 
master whose fame depends especially upon his wonderful 
skill in color. Alluding to his inferior style of design, 
Michael Angelo, after praising his coloring and execution, 
said: “If Titian had been as much assisted by art as by 
nature, nothing could surpass him.” 

In reference to Titian’s mastery of color, I find a pas- 
sage in Opie which I can “do no better than quote: “ He 
first discovered and unfolded all the charms of color, 
saw the true end of imitation, showed what to aim at, 
when to labor and where to stop. * * He first dared 
all its depths, contrasted all its oppositions and taught 
color to glow and palpitate with all the warmth and ten- 


derness of real life 


never overstepped the modesty of nature, and made that 
ostentatious and meretricious use of it so censurable in 
many of his followers. In his works, it is modest with 
out heaviness, rich without glaringness, and transparent 
without flimsiness.” 


In 1528, Titian painted his “St. Peter Martyr,” in 
which he has shown himself one of the first of landscape 
painters, especially of landscapes as an accessory té 


figures, 2 combination which dates its origin from 
him. 

The father of portrait-painting, according to Fuseli, 
Titian early took to the practise of that branch of his art, 
and so successful was he in it, that many critics are of 
the opinion that he has never yet been surpassed. His 
portraits are certainly striking and impressive, combining, 
to use the words of a great English portrait painter, re- 


Though gifted with a perfect | 
knowledge of all the qualities and powers of color, he | 


semblance with dignity, costume with taste, and art with | respect; to all men, eharity ; 


sfter his death, he was still the simplicity ; and equally delighting the physiognomist, 


the artist, the antiquary and the connoissew 
In 1545, Titian visited Rome, where he saw Michae 


Angelo. His stay in the great capital of art was of but 
brief duration, as he returned home in the following vear 
From the fact that the patent of nobility, granted by 
Charles V., creating him a Count Palatinate, and knight 
of the order of St. Jago, is dated at Barcelona, it has 


been inferred that Titian visited Spain at some period of 


his life. Though the point is in doubt, it is nevertheless 
certain that Spain is remarkably rich in the masterpieces 
of the great painter. The gallery of the Prado, at 
Madrid, is second only to that of Venice in the number 


of these treasures it possesses 


It has very truly been said of Titian, that nature and 
fortune were equally kind to him: that he had not to 
complain of having fallen on « s and evil tongues; 


that he was not suffered to waste sweetness on the 


desert air. Hinting at a practice which appears to have 
heen not uncommon in his day any more than in our 
own, Opie sarcastically remarks that his works, even in 
his lifetime, made their way, without the aid of time, dust 
or varnish—unsecraped, unmended and unsmoked—into 


the halls of the opulent, the palaces of the great and the 


" 


temples of the Deity; and, what is still more extraordinary, 


he was himself not forbidden to a mpany them !” 
Titian’s fame as a painter of portraits obtained for him 
pressing invitations to visit every principal European 
court, the titled members of which seemed desirous, 

Charles V. forcibly expresses 
mortal by Titian. Of that great emper 
wonderful career as a poor lay-brother in the monastery 
of St. Just, Titian has left us several characteristic por 
On one occasion, while at work, Titian, it is re 


it, of being rendered im 


who ended his 


traits. 
lated, having dropped his brush, Charles picked it up and 
handed it to him, saying: “ It is meet that Titian should 
be waited upon by Cesar.” We are also told that, wher 
| the emperor conferred upon the great painter the honor 
of knighthood, some of the blue-blooded lords of Spain 
had a mind to find fault with him, whereupon Charles 
| told them that he could easily make as many nobles as he 
pleased, but that, with ail his power, he could never make 
}a Titian. 

For eighty years of almost uninterrupted health and 
| actiy ity, Titian labored assiduously at his noble calling, 
| striving, to the very last, after that excellence which he 
had made his ideal. His genius seemed to retain its 
youthful vigor to the very day of his death. I have 
somewhere seen a picture of the old artist, adorned with 
along and flowing beard of snowy whiteness, standing 


| erect and dignified in his studio, and surrounded by the 
wonderful creations of his pencil, still lingering, in his 
ninetieth year, with loving tencerness, at the pleasing 
toil which had been the solace and ambition of his life. 
Titian, still in the full enjoyment of his faculties, wa 
suddenly snatched away by the plague, in 1576, having 


reached the extraordinary age of ninety-nine years. How 
industriously he had employed those years, we may in 
some manner infer, when we are told that to describe 
fully his masterpieces alone, would require an ordinary 
sized volume. 

Tne best thing to give your enemy is forgiveness; to your 
opponent, tolerance ; to a friend, your heart; to your child, 
a good example; to a father, deference; to your mother, 
conduct that will make her proud of her son; to yourself, 
to God, obedience, 

















BIOGRAPHICAL 


LILIES OF VALOIS AND EAGLES OF HAPSBURG, 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
‘NHE was coming to him at last, the bride which 
~ Philip I1. hed been awaiting for months, and whose 
h splendid nuptials had been darkened by the awft 


} { 


catastrophe of her father’s death. 


The soul of 
actually seems to have been stirred by an ardor resem 


the cold, haughty, bigoted Spanish king 


bling the eager tenderness of a young lover. 


The tragedy which had so long delayed their meeting, 
the evident reluctance which his fair young bride felt at 
leaving her sunny home in France, the dread and terrot 


with which she looked forward to the wearisome splendor 


her life in Spain and to her union with the chief of 
house of Hapsburg—that name which had been a 


fall that was dark and menacing during the 


+} , 
enahood 


ray 


lays at St. Germain, where her « Was passed 


rease the king's ardor to behold 


ad all tended t n 
bride, 

At the time of his third marriage, Philip II. was within 
. little more than two months of his thirty-fourth birt! 
Titian, car 
the suspic 
furtive expres 


day. One who has seen his portraits by 
readily imagine the long, thin, gloomy face; m 
eves; the dark, 


have awakened doubt and mis- 


lurking in the melancholy 


sion which must always 
giving in any one skilled in reading the faces of men. 
Yet that winter morning, February 4th, 1861, at Guada 


lajara, those stern, sombre features wore something of ex 


pectant light, and eagerness, and joy. On the whole, this 
day was, perhaps, the happiest day in the life of him who 
wrought too much misery for others to deserve any happi 
ness himeelf. ° 
There was every reason why Philip II. should rejoice 
His last union with Mary 
lf. A 


f person 


over this, his third marriage. 


ial 


Tudor had been one of unmitigated misery to himse 
woman ten years his senior, with no attractions o 
character, worn, haggard, sickly, had overwhelmed 


him with a doting fondness utterly repulsive to his col 
reticent nature, 

He hated the climate as thoroughly as he loathed the 
wife whom his father had compelled him for state reasons 
to marry. The character of the people, their whole habits 
und ways of life, were utterly opposed to the genius of the 
reserved, haughty, bigoted Spaniard. Despite the crown 
which she had brought him, it was probably an immense 
relief to Philip when he heard of the death of the fierce, 
cruel yet doting woman who reigned at Westminster. 

He had shown very little regard to her memory in the 
promptness by which he had offered his hand to her sister, 
the daughter of that Anne Boleyn who had brought such 
crue! anguish to his crowned kinswoman. 

The young English queen had treated the grandest of 
her suitors as she did all the lesser ones; she had coquetted 
iwhile with Philip's offer, and then refused it. 

Philip wanted a young wife, and a handsome one. 
Those blue, melancholy eyes delighted to gaze on a bean- 
tiful woman. He had heard of the loveliness of the young 
French princess who was betrothed to his son, the miser 
able, half-mad Don matter to 
substitute the father’s name for that of the son. When 


the negotiations for peace between the realms of England, 


Carlos. It was an easy 


France and Spain were opened at Calean-Cambresis, 
Philip II. was the suitor for the young daughter of the 
line of Valois. 

Her name was Elizabeth. The English name had been 
bestowed by Henry VIII. when she was baptised in the 


a 








“rt 


HISTORICAL. 


Na 
heautitul chapel at Fontainbleau. There i eryt 
in this marriage to gratify the personal tastes and the 


pride of Phi i} 





Phe daughter of Henry IT. and Catharine I Me i 
ould bring to him youth, and beauty, and the hi t 
u) - her long bridal journey, with wearisom< 
and splendid ceremonies, she had come at last, from the 


pleasant Jand of her fathers, to wear the wn 
Hapsburgs. 

She was now midway in her teens she had inherited 
the grace and majesty of her mother—with her mot 
olive mpiexton, t sh ha urge, dark-brown ¢ 
full of expression, ai lark, luxuriant hair. 

Phrough the ig journey, with all its pomp and state, 


heart had looked forward to this great hour of he 


1e!1 


and fear. It seems to have been a 


"he 


life with a secret 





tender, loyal heart. It had almost broken at parting with 
er widowed mother, after they had held, in accordance 
with the yal custom, their mvurning state for the dead 
husband and father. 
Catharine had shown the keenest regret at pa 
the eldest and favori her daughters Poer 
the utmost tenderness and longing, composed by her 
mother, had followed the young Elizabeth on that journe: 
into Spain, w h another dau { the line of Valois 





had taken almost forty years before, when the grandfather 
f Mad 


] 


of Elizabeth was a prisoner in the gloomy palace « 
rid. But the astute, ambitious mother had her own ends 
to serve in this Spanish marriagé 

It was Catharine's primary al to secure al 1 upor 
her powerful son-in-law by means of the fascinations 


which his young and beautiful wife would exert over him ; 


and by this domestic influence, more constant and secret 
to control the rela 


than any other, Catharine intended 


tions betwixt the French and Spanish governments, and, 
} 


secure in the friendship of her ancient foe, undermine her 


enemies at home, and maintain her ascenden in the 
realm of France. 
This was a scheme worthy the genius of the o1 


% 


Florentine woman. To further this plan, all her counse 
had tended in those last interviews between the queen 
dowager and the princess. 

The young Elizabeth was passionately devoted to her 
to he Frei 


court amid the stately grandeur of the palaces over wl 


mother, and eager serve the interests of t 


she was going to 
It was doubtful to what extent Catharine 
to one, hardly past her childhood, the real motives which 


preside. 
had confide 


inspired all her counsels to her eldest daughter on the « 
of their separation. 
Elizabeth had been thoroughly schooled in her own 


part; and that was, to conciliate by every means in he 





power, her formidable consort; to study his tastes 

yield to his will; to gain his affections; and so, by exer 
cising all the fascinations of her youth and beauty, to 
gain an influence over him mightier than all the astute 


statesmen of the Spanish cabinet. 
It was no light task which that daughter of the Valoi 
had come to Spain to achieve. She had no weapons but 


the 





and manner. 





charm of her young loveliness of 
Her work was had taxed the whole energies 
and powers of the mightiest warriors and greatest states 
men of France for the last half century. 

It had been decided that the meeting between Haps- 
burg and Valois should take place at Guadalajara, the 
home of the chieftains of the Duke of Mendora, 
Philip had given this signal proof of his regard for that 


one which 


anda 
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princely house by cor ng to first greet his bride in 
the magnificent halls of Mendora. 


He had left the Netherlands in order to celebrate his 


nuptials under the of his beloved Spain. He had 
sailed with a magnificent train from Flushing, and he set 
foot on his nativ never through his long life to 
leave them again. 

Elizabeth made ry into Guadalajara on horse 
back, The castles of Spain, the lilies of France, blazed 
on the cloth of silver which covered her palfrey. 

On one side of her rode the cardinal-archbishop, on the 
other the Duke of Mendora 

The beautiful brown eyes looked eagerly at the dark, 
picturesque battlements of Guadalajara, beneath which 
stood that dreaded lord whom the young Freneh girl had 
iong looked forward to meeting, with a terror which all 
bis tender messages and letters had failed to dispel. 

Nothing which wealth, pomp and splendor could add 
to this bridal progress was spared. The French and 


Spanish cavaliers, the large circle of court ladies who had 





accompanied Elizabet! Spain, arrayed in picturesqu 


und gorgeous attire, slowly followed that white palfrey 
that young, beautiful face, that graceful figure on whom 
every eye was bent. 

Bands of musicians filled the air with joyful music, and 
when the queen reached the gates of the town, the authori 
ties met her in habits of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold, and welcomed their new queen with fitting words 
und ceremonies. 

When these were over, she rode on until she reached 


the chapel of the Medora family, when the choristers 
burst out in their sweet and solemn “Te deum Lauda- 
mus.” 

Did those who watched her at that moment think of the 
rivers of Spanish blood which had flowed for deadly 
hatred of her race? Did they think of that long, bitter 
year in which her brave and gallant grandfather, Fran 


cie I., had languishe 
Madrid ? 


Under the triumphal arch at the portal of the palace, | 


the long bridal journey of the beautiful French girl was 

over for the present. She alighted from her palfrey, and 
nder a cloth of gold, erected over the portal, stood 
Philip’s Sister Juana, the widowed Queen of Portugal. 

She was the youngest of his sisters, a young and comely 
woman still, with the proud reserve of her race, and the 
stately manners of one whose life had been passed in the 
ceremonious courts of the Peninsula. 

But when the fai 
sister-in-law first looked up to hers, the heart of this 
daughter of the Hapshurgs, so proud of her name and 
race, seems to have felt a thrill of real tenderness. 

As Elizabeth ascended the steps of the platform upon 
which the princess stood with her train of ladies, Juana 
advanced, and kneeling—after the obsequious Spanish 
fashion—she kissed the robe, and afterward the hand, of 
tlizabeth. 

The young queen was painfully embarrassed. At the 
zay, luxurious court of her father, she had not been ac 
eustomed to this ceremonious homage: and for a long 
‘ime the girl of sixteen found it most wearisome and 

ppressive. She hastily entreated her sister-in-law to 

rise, and they entered the palace, the princess walking at 
‘he right hand of the queen, who was still escorted by 
‘he cardinal and the duke, and the train of ladies fol- 
jowed. 

The human, girlish heart pf Elizabeth must have 


in the gloomy prison-palace of 


half-childish face of her young | 


throbbed quickly under all the blazir gems with which 
they had decked her, for the trying moment was now at 
hand. 

The royal procession moved on until it reached the 


portal of the magnificent saloon of the Mendora famil 


and paused here. The folding doors of the apartment 
were thrown open, and on the thre ld stood a man 
rather below medium size, with sandy he l and hair, and 


ancestors, while 


the blue eyes which came of } 
an expression of pleasure and curiosity lighted the thin 
melancholy face. That man was the king of Spain. The 
hand which he had plighted to that young girl made th 
grandest alliance in the world. 


Elizabeth advanced, her ladies still holding her train 
The king moved forward a few steps, a real pleasure 


shining out of that sombre face ung queen was 


about to bend her knee in homage to her roval husband, 


in accordance with the ancient and immut custom of 
Spain, 

(At that moment Philip II. did s ething which amazed 
und almost transfixed his courtic lie was by nature, 
education and habit a most profou bserver of prece 
dent and etiquette. Those who knew him best knew how 
significant the act was, when looking for the first time on 
the beautiful face of that young girl who had come to 

hare his throne and crown, he did not allow her to kneel 


at his feet. Before she could 


e bent tend 
down and embraced her, inquiring in the kindest mann 
after her welfare. 

Did there rise before the man in that proud and hay 


hour of his life a vision of his last bridal, of the wea 


ride through the drenching rain and the stormy winds, to 
meet his English bride on her native soil Did he seem 
to hear again the sweet, solemn vespers as they rolled in 
the English twilight along the ancient aisles? And as 
they died away into the silence, did he remember sow he 
went out reluctantly to meet the bride who was avuiting 
him with such impatient fondness Did the image of 


her worn, haggard, sickly face seem to stand for a mi 
ment beside all that fresh young bloom and beauty which 
had come to take its place ” 

Only the silent, brooding soul of Philip II. could an 
swer, and that always kept its own counsel! 

The customs of Spain required that the marriage cere 
mony should be celebrated without delay. A temporary 
altar had been erected in the saloor Philip gave his 
hand to Elizabeth—that hand on whore gesture rested the 


fate of millions—that hand which ought with it the 


crowns of Spain and Naples, the sovereignty of the Neth 
erlands and the Indies—and led her to the alter: and 


daughter of the 


there the son of the Hapsburg ar 
Valois were united. 


the salvos of artille 


When the august rites were over 
and the storming of trumpets proclaimed to the world 
that Spain had a queen once more 

That very bridal day, as Elizabeth stood by the king, 
the tender kindness of his manner gave her courage 
n his face. 


last to lift her eyes and look intently 

rhe bright, wondering brown eyes gazed long and 
curiously at the man of whom such dark stories had been 
told at St. Germain, and whieh were circulated through 
out Europe. 

The young bride was evidently trying to read the sou! 
behind that stern, reserved face. 

Perhaps Philip did not like the scrutiny; perhaps he 
did. Atall events, he turned suddenly to his bride and 
asked her, either in the way of reproof or jest, “ What 

















are you looking at, senora?’ Whether I have yet gray 


y of the bridal festivities with the splendors 


Che sto: 
and processions and 
Through them all the heart of the young French girl 
must have ached for her pleasant homes in France—for 


pageants cannot be told here. 


St. Germain, Fontainebleau and the Louvre, and the light 
and freedom and gladness there. 
Across all the bridal splendor, too, must have struck 


. dark spectre, the memory of that grand tournament 
n the summer evening at Paris. 
Again she must have seen her royal father ride proud 5 


ito the lists; his tall, handsome figure « 


mspicuous | 


its grace of bearing: again that dreadful, involuntary 
vy, which rose from the assembled thousands, must have 


she must have seen, with the old 


ng in her ears; again 


fascination of horror, her father reel in his saddle and 
» from his horse 

mery had done its work, and the 
Seotch warrior w: spurring toward the French frontier, 
to escape the vengeance which was certain to pursue him. 
pe that time, but long vears afterward, the 


dreadful reckoning wit 


But whatever men es flittered like dark spectre 
ross the eplendid festivities of the honeymoon, it wa 
kept with joustings, banquetings, balls and hunting 


vast forest which surrounded Guadalajara, 
ems for awhile to have carried 
the gloomy, brooding Philip out of himself. Light and 
me er that dark spirit on whom lay the 


rhe French marriage se 


happiness 
hadow of insanity which he had inherited with the blood 
of Avis. 

Toledo was the ancient, gloomy, cloistered eapit il of 
Spain. A spell of mystery and silence seemed to hang 
rever over its streets and dwellings, with their varied 
Moorish ar 
stone work of 


wers of the cathedral. 


Gothie and ‘hitecture, and the exquisite 
hiselled 


er all loomed the t 


churches and convents; while 


No sound 
city, except the sweet harmonies of its choral services 
ind the wild cadence of the waters of the Tajo.” 
Toledo seemed a fitting home for Philip IL, a kind of 
symbol of the silent, omy genius of the man. 
But he was resolved that his young French bride should 
make her entry into the capital of his kingdom with all 


the pomp, magnificence and splendor of which it was 


possible to « 


i 


oneeive 

So set was his heart on these ceremonies that the king 
actually~left his wife at Madrid, the future capital of 
Spain, and proceeded to Toledo with his sister and the 
duke of 
Netherlands in 


Alba, that name soon to be written all over the 
blood 
for the entrance of his 


lines of fire and to personally 


superintend the arrangements 
bride into the spanish capital. 

He was like a young, ardent lover those days—that 
cruel Philip. “ 

On the evening after her arrival in the vicinity of 
Toledo, the king surprised Elizabeth by making her a 
Visit mm cog., attended by his favorite chamberlain, Ruy 
(romer de Silva, with whom he had been brought up from 

hildhood, and 


ving than it did any other man in the world. 


whom that stern heart probably came 
nearer to | 
Philip 


for her reception in his capital had been completed, and 


informed the queen that all the arrangements 


that it would take place on the morrow. 


The details of that state entrance exceed the limits of 


| 


take an oath to re 
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this article. Everything which could make 


magnificent, picturesque, was lavished on t 


entry of the young queen of sixteen. 
glowing arras, Ww 


Ihe streets were canopied with 


richest velvet, with garlands and verdant arches, wh« 


the lilies of Valois and the eagles of Charles V., 


arrayed 1 st each other in ittie, now shone lovingly 





together. 
Eight battalions of infantry re 


ed, with thei 





ruard of the procession to 





take up her future abox 
seautiful maidens performed, in honor of the occasion, 


the wild sword-dance, that ancient dance of the Spainar« 


The various orders, military and religious, of the 


and the realm followed with blazing banners « 


rhe queen, on her white palfrey, rode after 





of her h 





f her household. 


nged to the dead empress, Philip's 
uughty mot 
They were cloth of gold, so thickly sown with gen 
that the voung girl, sitting the ‘seemed borne on a 
Linde, He robe was of blue lamask, adorned with 
furs and jewels; “her ruff of rich lace was sprinkled 


with gems. She earricd in her hand a richly em 





poeket-handkerchief, the first whicl 


Europe 


The noblemen and warriors of the great hou 





followed, mounted on superb charg their new q 
At the arched portal, just before she entered the 
grou} of valiers stood, according to ancient t t 


These humbly entreated Elizabeth 


pect the p 


bar her progre 
vileges of the « be 
she entered it. 

She graciously complied, and the triumphant ¢ 
then proceeded to the cathedral. 

Here the queen dismounted and advanced t higl 


altar, while the voices of the choristers and 


| sweet incense filled the magnificent aisles. 


broke the stillness of the ancient Spanish | 
| when these were over returned to her palfrey, and 


| 
| 


j 


| queen which, it seems, must have tr 


}passed along 


Elizabeth knelt and paid her devotions at the altar, ar 
procession moved on to the fortress-palace which was t 
be her home. 

Salutes were fired from the castle-ramparts. Eliz 
the stately colonnade of granite pill 
with devices of heraldry, 
statues which stood before each co 

At the foot of the grand staircase 


adorned 





1 tableau awaited the 
There, with his aunt, the 
one side, and his young unc] ng 

Austria, illegitimate son of Charles V., I 


ntrol, 





the 


Don Juan of 
hind him, stood Don Carlos 

He had long been the betrothed of Elizabeth, but the 
stern fiat of the father he hate l ha l comi elle 
resign his future bride and to greet her now as his mothe 
in-law This was a grievance which that sullen, revenge 


ful soul, whose birthright had been the madness « 





race, never forgot or forgave. 
He had risen from his sick-bed to greet his ye g 


mother-in-law. The intermittent fever which still 
had wasted his features. He had the coarse, 


the wild, 


his veins 


Austrian face, but out of lowering 





heavy 


eves flashed the madness which had come of his Spanis! 
ancestry. 


Yet, as he advanced toward the queen and gazed ear 


nestly on that beautiful countenanee, a great tenderness 
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faled his gaze, and 


graciously the fair h 


shamefully defraude 
There seem someti 


nature across the tempests of that wild, stormy soul, but While the procession was entering Toledo, and at 


the eurse of his inhe 


Don Carlos. 
Elizabeth received 


law, with most gracefu 


the oecasion. 

She could do her ; 
Medici, she had not 
for nothing. 






N OF | 
THE WOME | already described in speaking of Peru. The Indian, the 
ae ee ee African and the European are all found pure; but they 
HILE we see on the western coast of South Ame-| are also crossed and recrossed, and almost always to a 
rica the futile struggles of a middle-age civiliza | disadvantage. This miscegenation has undoubtedly had 
tion with a still remoter barbarism, in which the! an unfavorable influence upon the Brazilian character; 


latter seems ever 


in the ascendant, 
the eastern portion 
of the continent 
presents a far more 
hopeful view. In 
my belief, Macau 
lay’s future his 
torian will not 
come from New 
Zealand, but from 
Brazil—Brazil 
which is to be the 
nation of the fu- 
ture. With her 
vast extent of ter- 
ritory, her unlimit 
ed vegetable and 
inineral wealth, 
her magnificent 
rivers affording 
unobstructed navi 
gation to the ver) 
heart of the coun 
try, time alone is 
required to build 
up a nation which 
in its power and 
eplendor shall put 
to shame all that 
have preceded it. 


T ain wrong—-some- 


thing beside time is w: 
and the spirit of progres 
century, and which wi 


century. Brazil is yet 
promising babe, and 


from her cradle with a 


signs for the future. 
Yet Brazil has one 

cess—the same whic! 

civilization of Peru 


mes to have been gleams of a better | Charles V. 


art well. Daughter of Catharine de 





already she stretches her hands out | its present ruler, who is pledged to pri 
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he bent his knee and kissed most At that grand staircase of the palace, the long, bridal 





und of which he felt he had been | journey of Elizabeth was over. She had brought the 






| lilies of Valois to bloom under the watching eagles of 








rited madness was never lifted from | various points on the route, as well as at the services in 






| _ : 
| the cathedral, a cavalier might have been noticed, watch 
J 






rmer suitor, now her son-in- | ing with intense interest the varied ceremonies of the day 





liality and with words fitting | His large Spanish cloak and plumed hat completely dis 





guised him. 





That cavalier was the redoubtable king, Philip IL., and 





been educated in the French court | nobody attended him but the favorite Ruy Gomer and 






| one lord of the chamber. 






Ghe Clomen of all 





ferent races, which is here carried on to the same extent 


SOUTH AMERICA—BRAZIL. 





nd the best quali 





tie of the three 





pure races are fast 





disappearing, esp 






cially in the more 





northern districts of 






the empire, leaving 






& mongrel nonde 





script, devoid of 






both mental and 






physical energy, 





and lacking all 






character and ex 






pression. 
But the hope of 







Brazil lies not in its 





native population, 





but in the foreign 





ers which its vast 









undeveloped re 





sources will attract 






in fact are al- 







ready attracting— 
to its shores. It 






wants, and it will 


sooner or later have, 





an infusion of An- 






glo-Saxon energy, 





the Celtic vivacity, 





German _ intellect, 





INDIAN WOMAN OF SOUTH AMERICA 


ind Dutch dogged 





7 perseverance. It 





. . ° ' ° : . Some daughters of 
inting: there is required the energy | wants an influx of the intelligent wives ida 





impetus to its social 





which belongs to our present | the men of these races, to give an 





vernment, though 





ll belong still more to the coming | life toward a higher plane It» 






‘ : - é , . : , fic under 
in her infancy, but she isa healthy,| monarchical in form, is a wise and beneficent one 






wress, and who is 





to a higher degree of 





vigor of life which gives hopeful | striving to bring his people up 











civilization. 
serious drawback to her future suc-| Rio de Janeiro, the capital 
has so impeded the progress in | city, will, thanks to its natural advantages, in time be- 
efer to the intermingling of ait. | come world-renowned for its beauty, It is situated at 






if Brazil, already a fine 





















the head of a good harbor, and creeping to the very 
limits of the town come the advance-gcuard hills of the 
Organ Mountains, the sharp peaks of which latter ar 
clearly defined against the sky in the background. Th 
travellers who have visited this « ily describe it as a won 
lerful place, abounding in fine buildings, with streets 
brilliantly lighted at night, and carrying one direct from 
the abodes of civilization to the very primeval fore 
Among the many curious street-sights of Rio d 
Janeiro, there is nothing which more frequently attr 


the traveller than the mugnificently develo) i negt 


THE WOMEN OF 





ALL NATIONS 








Their young women are equally fine, and, 
judices against a brown skin, it is impossible to deny th 
their splendid figures and native gracefulness of action 
in hardly be surpasse l. rhey are, like all their race, 


very fond of gay colors, and nothing can be more pi 


turesque than the appearance of one of them in the 


1a rite white turban, with a blue o: pink Ire 88, and an 
amber scarf thrown elegantly across her shoulders, pr 

siding over « fruit-stall, and displaying a perfectly formed 
hand and arm as she presents an orange to the purcha 


There was one near the door of the hotel whom an; 


oth men and women. Mrs, Agassiz, in her * Journey iu | artist in Europe would have gone wild about.” 

Brazil,” makes The educational 
nention of these ’ l othe l 

= ti I womel 


negroes: “I have 
never seen such ef 
fective-looking ne 
groes, from an 
irtistiec point of 
view, as here. To 
lay, a black woman 
assed us in the 
“treet, dressed in 
white, with bare 
neck and arms, the 
sleeves caught up 
ith some kind of 
irmlet, a large 
vhite turban of soft 
muslin on her head, | 


ind a long, bright- 
colored shawl 


] assed crosswise 


under one arm and 
thrown over the 
ther shoulder, 
hanging almost to 
the feet behind. 
“he, no doubt, was 
one of the colored 
ventry. Just be- 





vond her sat a black of i 
woman on the curb- * RG 
stone, almost with- 
it elothing, her 
ciossy skin shining 
1 the sun, and her 
naked child asleep 
vcross her knees. 
Or take this as an 
other picture: an 
old wall several feet 
wide, covered with AFRICAN BELLE OF 
vines, overhung arti ati 
with thick foliage, the top of which seems to be a stand 
for the venders of fruits, vegetables, ete. Here lies at 
full length, a powerful negro, looking over into the street, 
his jetty arms crossed on a huge basket of crimson flowers, 
oranges and bananas, against which he half rest, seen 
ingly too indolent to lift a finger even to attract a pur 
cl user.” 

Another traveller, speaking of this same class, says: 
“Some of these Minas Africans are the finest specimens 
of humanity that I have ever seen in the world: when 
stripped for work they are like magnificent bronze statues, 


and with their graceful figures and perfectly develope: 





muscles, they realize the | 
? . 








ighest ideal of the human form. | the remark that it was not a proper book for ladies to 


are conscious of their 


disadvantages, and 


ence wit deep re 
gret, there rreat 





ment in the futu 
Those women are 
the most hoy eless 
condition who ar 
themselves perfect! 


unconscious of the 





deprivations, an 
accept an aimles 
narrow life, with its 
privileges and luxu 
ries, as the happicst 


that earth can afford 





them, and far prefer 
able to one which, 


while it shall wide 





their advantages and 





| opportunities, 


| also bring witl 
} increased duties and 
responsibilities. The 
Brazilian lady, who 
has ever thought at 
all, is not one 
these content 
women. She feels 
the repression and 
RIO DE JANEIRO. the constraint upon 
a 4 her. She is impri 
soned to her house, and for fear of scandal cannot go out 
without an attenuant. Her education is limited to the 
barest rudimentary branches and a knowledge of Fren 
nd music. She knows nothing of history; and not for 
the world would she be allowed by her spiritual instructors 
to delve in theology. Science is unknown ground, and 
the domain of literature equally closed against her. Mrs. 
Agassiz chanced, one day, while staying at a country 


} 


house, to take up a book which some man had left lying 


upon the piano. It proved to be a romance, and while 
she was examining it, the master of the house came 


land, discovering her occupation, took it from her, with 


regard their limited, 
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read, and at the san 
which he said was 


ing in his family 


of text-book of 


ments, copy book } 
ing inculgence for t 
did not wonder that, y 
the wife and daught 
dicted to reading. 

But the women « 
tentment. Shut in: 


the outer worl 


reaches them 


them to become awa 
that their position 


not that of women 


highly civilized 


tions; and present 


will be heard a 


fo 








“more 





r 





from the earnest 


thinking ones am 
them whic i 


tle their hushba 





and brothers int 
recognition of 


same fact. He 


lies the h pe of B 
zil, Nations eve 
where rise with th 
women. And the 
men of this nat 
are filled with a rx 


less craving for som 


thing higherand 


ter in their de 


and this unrest will 


in the fulness of t 
work to the ad 
tage of men and 
men alike. 

Still there need 


be a total revolut 


in society before ar 


great good can 
accomplished. 
rents will first h 


to be taught the 





sira 


education for the 


daughters, and 
made to create a 
mand for better 


more thorough 


male schools, before 
for. Happily, the in 


examples in having 


eated, under the 


father. This exa 
best and highest fan 


hoped it will creep d 


Slavery,-too, h 


the people. The « 
the masters with tl 
ful evil to the fort 


and vicious habits 


moral standard 


y of thorou 
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pplied its place with a work | too, we may hope for better things, { ren slavery 
nd he provided for their read | being gradually abolished, and a fe irs will see th h 
ys Mrs. Agassiz, was a “ sort | last of it in the Brazilian empire It w f course, tak : 
) ed with common-place senti some time longer to remove its ré h 
ies, written in a sort of condescend There is positively no social ad netion n aecount P 
he f ne intellect.” Mrs. Agassiz} race or color in Brazil. A blac fs be fre ‘ P 
t mental diet furnished them, | ceives as much consideration ar ‘ ttention t! 
her host were not greatly ad wiety as awhite one. Persons ] ! k are, hoy u 
lever, somewhat rare amongst t { Mulatt g 
l e not living in supine con ! the product of a mingling of w ‘ negro blo« n 
sely as they are, still enough of | and mamelucos the descendar te nd tr t. 
( re eve t! 
tr 
t 
t! 










































































notior 
MAMMELUCO INDIAN GIRI 4 ES a 
= pand making m 
scan be reasonably hoped | their home-life as colorless as t loistered nun, th 
suusehold has set the best of | without even the clement of a re enthusiasm to 
ing princesses thoroughly edu- | give it zest, still prevail. Many Brazilian lady passe u 
superintendence of their own | day after day without stirring | nd her four wa 
f no doubt be followed by the | scarcely ever showing herself at the r window; for m 
, and through them it is to be| she is always in a slovenly dishabille, unless she expect W 
vn to the masses. | company. It is sad to see these stifled existences: wit 
ft its curse, as it always does, upon }out any contact with the world tside, without any pe 
stant association of the children of | charm of domestie life, without bool r culture of any 
e of their slaves, has worked dread- | kind, the Brazilian Senhora in this t the country st 
crafting upon them the vulgar | either sinks contentedly into a vapid, em) aimless life, re 
of the negroes; and thus the whole | or frets against her chains, and is as d ntented as she 
m 





ty has been lowered, But here, | is useless,” 











The Indian women, although they are obliged to wor! 


hard and are subject to the wills of their husbands, sec 





n some resp 
have personal freedom. They have their healthful out 
of-door life; they can come and go; they have thei: 
canoe on lake or river, and their free forest paths; and 
they have their frequent days of festival, which break in 
upon the monotony of everyday life. The young Indian 
girls live a life of freedom which their fairer Brazilias 
neighbors may wellenvy. They may walk abroad ur 


tended, they may laugh and talk and even dance unde 


the sky, and altogether take enjoyment out of life. 
I have spoken only of the women of the larger towr 
if these towns are lew 
) number compared 
to the vast extent of 
the Brazilian empire. 
f land 





Immense tra 
e still covered with 
primeval forests, or 
ven up to the domin 
n of untamed tribe 
aborigines. Pome 
f these tribes are pa 
tially civilized and 
‘Christianized ;” put 
1a semblance of 

cent clothing, make a 
pretence at agriculturs 
id go to mass a 
Man 


savages 





ynfession., 






re 





are 
the full meaning of th 
word—cannibals even, 
t is whispered by t 

vellers who have | } 


umongst them. Some 





f them are monoga 










; but among the 
woman has but one 


tion—that of 





treme subjection a 


n. She } 
srves her lo 





ind meekly recei 
his abuse. She labors 
that he may be idl 
he hungers that he 
ry eat; she build 
s hut; she plants his 
grain ; she make s and 


sells baskets for h 





maintenance ; she spins 
the leaves of the “tucum” palm and dyes and w 


“magneira” for h 


the threads into the hammock or 


she prepares the mansoc root, separating its poison 





is juice from its wholesome farina, for his food; 
makes cunning devices with the brilliant feathers of birds, 
vhich, by their sale, furnish her husband with the means 


bears him children; and is 





r personal luxuries; s 





permitted to live because she adds to his honor and min 
ters to his convenience and pleasure. It is 
tory—old as the world itself; when shall the nations 

repeat it no more? 

In concluding my sketch of the women of Brazil, let 


me quote once more from the talented lady whose book 








THE WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. 


‘ts, to have the best of it, for they at least | 


has furnished me much inf 


and the people. 


Even when the Brazilian women have re 


ordinary advantages of education, there 
their home-life so restricted, so shut 
contact with external influences, that tl 

toe ipple their development. Their amusen 
meagre and scanty as their means of ins 


ting these t rs I but echo the thought 





t Brazilians, who lament a social e 





lo not well know how to reform. Among 


ive ne seen such sad lives as became kr 


put her awa nd take anot - A 

l part of his estate, and might be beq 

sd , to his brother or nearest kinsman. 
women, despised and abused as they were, ma 





nt and gaudy attire. 

I rinambas were more considerate of 
than some f their neighbors, t igh t 
them to do the hard work, and required of t 

nd weaving and the planting of e grou! 
me of these Indians the not unpoetical noti 
hat as women alone bore children, so the gr 


by their hands would alone germinate and fru 


TSR ae arr eg py i 
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In Paraguay, owing to the wars which have spread 


havoc among the miserable people, a terrible state a 


society has existed. Whether it is any better now I am 
unable to Morals 
held light 
merly obtained among the 
lifferent from that used by the un 


say. were at a very low ebb, and} 


women in esteem. One peculiar custom for 
Paraguayans—the married 
spoke in a dialect 
The 
pleasing exception to these miserable people. 
temperate and chaste in their habits, and though wives 


married. (bifrone tribe, in the same region, was a 


They were 


were objects of purchase and sale, still a certain amount of 
poetry and sentiment entered into the marriage ceremony. 

“If the suit was accepted,” says an authority, “ eight 
maidens carried a canopy of fine tissue over the bride, 





who walked in silence, and with downcast eyes, to her 
husband's tent. There he received her with signs of love; 
she then returned, bearing the few domestic articles | 
necessary to their mode of life, and her new master dwelt 
in her father’s house until she had borne a child, or he | 
had sufficiently proved his affection toward her.” 

Polygamy was permitted in this tribe, and when the 
missionaries came amongst them preaching against it, 
the women were al! eager listeners, 
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Among the Zambas of the Mosquito shore, polygamy 
is practised; but each wife is entitled to a separate hut 
and if the husband makes « present to one wife, he must 
make one of equal value to all the others, and must in n 
way show any preference tow l any one ot them. 

In Venezuela, the marriage rites are frequently di: 
pensed with by the native tribes, but it is quite as much 
due to the fact that the priests charge such high fees that 
marriage becomes a privilege of the rich, as to any lax 
notions of morality on the part of the people. 
the of the 


father over his daughter, and the husband over his wife 


Among the Araucanians, absolute control 


is so firmly held, that it is not considered necessary tu 
he 


father 


inform a young woman when is about to be married 


The bargain is made with he: and when the ap 


pointed time comes for the marriage, she, having been 


kept in entire ignorance, is sent on some pretended 
errand, when she is seized by her purchaser and carrie 
to his hut or tent. She finds her 
a feast prepared ; she sees her price paid in horses, cattle 
or money; and her part of the ceremony is to yield in 
silence. If she were to attempt to do otherwise, her pro 


test would probably be of little avail. 


friends assembled, and 





Dalurat History. 


SHARKS. 


BY F. I. N. SAMMLER. 
HE most formidable’and dangerous monster of the 
From the time of its birth it 
cuttle-fish, molluses and fishes. 
But its favorite food is man. It is said that it prefers the 
European to the Asiatic, and both to the negro, Sharks 
will follow ships for days together, in the hope that some 
unlucky sailor will fall into the water, and thus become 
They have been known to leap into boats in 
order to seize frightened fishermen, A shark has even 
been seen to make repeated efforts to seize a corpse sus- 
pended from a yard arm twenty feet above the water, and 
at last to succeed in obtaining it. In order that an animal 
so large and heavy should be able to throw itself to this 
height, the muscles of the tail and posterior parts of the 


sea is the shark. 


ravages amongst 


their prey. 


body must have an astonishing power. 

The mouth of the shark is placed in the lower part of 
the head, so that it is necessary for him to turn himeelf 
around in order to seize anything above the surface of the 
water. Those fishermen who have courage enough to 
approach him take advantage of this fact, and swimming 
toward him, as he is in the act of turning himself, rip up 
his belly with.a sharp knife. 

There is, however, a more systematic way of capturing 
sharks than this. They are regularly fished for with hook 


and line. A writer gives the following description of the 





mode for shark-fishing : 


“ Choosing a dark night, the fisher prepares a hook by | 
burying it in a piece of fat pork, and attaching it to a 
long and solid wire chain. The shark looks askance at 
this prey, feels it, then leaves it; he is tempted by with 
drawing the bait, when he follows, and swallows it glut- 
tonously. He to sink the 
checked by the chain, he struggles and fights. 
by he gets exhausted, and the chain is drawn up in such 


now tries into water, but, 


By and 


} & manner as to raise the head out of the water. 


Another 
cord is now thrown out, with a running knot or loop, i 

which the body of the shark is caught at the junction of 
the tail with the body. 
is soon hoisted on deck. © 


Thus bound, the captured shark 
n the quarter-deck of the shi) 
he is put to death ; not without great precaution, however, 
for he is still a formidable foe, f: his 
from the stil’ dangerous blows his 
he dies hard, and 
wounds.” 

Captain Basil Hall gives a sy 


u terrible bites, and 


tail. Moreover, 


long resists the most formidable 


ited sketch of the ap 
dreaded fishes. He 


a huge shark was 


pearance and capture of one of thes« 
says: “The sharp-curved dorsal fin of 
seen rising about six inches above 
the glazed surface of the sea by as fine a 
* Messenger 


for a piece of pork,’ cried the ca; 


the water, and cutting 
line as if asickle 
had been drawn along it. , run to the cook 
tain, taking the com 
cruiser had been 
‘ Here, 
eling the point, and declaring 
the 


mand with as much glee as if an enemy’ 
in sight. ‘Where's your hook, quartermaster?’ 
sir, here,’ cried the fellow, fe 
and in 


it was as sharp as any lady's needle, next 


instant piercing with it a huge junk of pork weighing 
four or five pounds. The hook, which is as large as one’s 
little finger, has a curvature about 
half closed, 


length, while a formidable line, 


as large as a man’s 


hand when and is six or eight inches in 
furnished with three or 
four feet of chain attached to the end of the mizzen top 
sail halyard, is now cast into the ship's wakes. 

bait is cast over the 
that he 
This, how 


On these occasions he gorges the bait, the 


“Sometimes the very instant the 
stern the shark flies at 
actually springs partially out of 


it with such eagerness 
the water. 


ever, is rare, 


| hook, and a foot or two of the chain, without any mastica 


tion, and darts off with the treacherous prize with such 


prodigious velocity that it makes the rope crack again as 
soon as the coil is drawn out. Much dexterity is required 


jn the hand which holds the line at this moment. A 
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bungler is apt to be too precipitate, and jerk away the/ which the barbed point buries itself in the 

hook before it has got far enough into the shark’s maw. | stomach. When the hook is first fixed it spins 
The secret of the sport is to let the monster gulp down the | the log line of a ship going twelve kn 
whole bait, and then to give the line a violent pull, ‘The suddenness of » jerk with whi 








SHARK-FISHING. 
| 


brought up often turns him quite over. No sailor, how- | and passed over the monster's head, and is made to joir 
ever, thinks of hauling a shark on board merely by the | at the point of junction of the tail with the t 


dy ; and now 
rope fastened to the hook. 


To prevent the line breaking, | the first part of the fun is held to be completed. The 
the hook snapping or the jaw being torn away, a running i 


| vanquished enemy is easily drawn up over the taifraul, 
This noose is slipped down the rope | and flung on the deck, to the delight of the crew.” 
| 


bowline is adopted, 


t 


OUL i1KO 
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Jartracts from 


IN THE ENEMY’S STRONGHOLD. 


FROM “* WOMAN TO THE RESCUE; A STORY OF THE NEW CRL- 


SADE,” BY T. 8 ARTHUR, 


7 HILE the wome 
high in all the saloons, and passion 


¥ n held counsel in the churches, ex 


citement 1! 


and denur 


at 
ired out their torrents of blasphemy, 


m were strong. 


ital instinets 7 


l some, lower and viler than the rest, made threats of 


broug n them a swift vengeance from an in- 


ht down up 


te Some with cooler heads 


i people. 
n always look when danger approaches, 


dignant and 
kk 
right 


and cor 


e, 

sd, as such nm 
fa 
nted the « 


three 


f the enemy, measured his strength 
f a battle. 


these had 


into the ‘ 
Before the crusade be 
sold out their stock of 


But 


gan, of 
li 
t) 


two or 


ifice and elosed their doors. 


rors at a hea 


u : 
] 


irger nun 


too dull to perecei he undereurrent of force that was 
ent, or confident in their strength to 


Ning the 
it, swore ntain their ground if, to use their 
“all hell were to set itself against them.” 


Hanlan. 
louds gathered, most of the saloons 


(mong these was Jimm 


While the 
filled with « 


hear 


N 
torm 


irious and excited people, who went to 


A 
usual was sold, and the 
But on the morn- 


and ind diseuss the impending movement. 


amount of liquor than 


pers reaped a rich harvest. 
ing of the day when it was well known that all was ready, 
and that de 
the saloons, mos 
spectable”’ ones, had few customers. 
bility and social standing—fathers, husbands, brothers 
. vere not particularly desirous of being found 
inside of a tavern when the women made their appearance. 
Jimmy Hanlan was feeling a littlenervous. There had 
been a crowd in the bar-room from an early hour, coming 
and going, but as nine o’clock approached it began to thin 


saloon-kee 


n 


‘ 
t 


of the bar-rooms, particularly the “ re- 
Men of respecta- 


and lovers—v 


and when the bells of every church in town rang out, 


off ; 
man after man dropped away, each, as he left, throwing 


back Jit 


keeper found 


jest 


or a warning, until the saloon- 
Glancing from the 


upon 


ni 
i 


nearly alone. 
e little knots of curious and expectant 


windows, he cou 


men and boys nding at the corners of the streets, most 


»ward his house as they talked earnestly 


of them looking 
together. He did not have to wait very long after the 
bells of the variou 
clanging peals, making for his ears a frightful discord. 
: passed before the doors opened, and 


s churches rang out in concert their 


Only a few minutes 
4 


ten women, with Mrs. Rhoda Green at their head, entered 
his saloom followed by a crowd of men and boys, who 
pressed in after them. 

~ Coming forw without any excitement in her manner, 
Mrs. Green stood before Hanlan. 
an elevation and dignity that at once 
nd took from him the power to be 


; 


saintly, had in it 


subdued the n, a 
either rude or insoler 


“My. 
serious tone 
suffered in consequence of the liquor traffic in Delhi, be- 


Hanlan said, in a calm, respectful, but very 


f e. “we, all of us women who have 


yond anything that words have power to express, have 


| a , 
come to make an appeal to you.’ 


Men of low and} 


trages and indecencies that, if attempted, would have | 


1 for the onset, and many of these, | 


cent of praying women was to be made on | 


Her face, so pure and | 


Dew Books. 


She paused, looking at Han some moment: 
did not reply, and she went on 

* We have come to ask name of hundreds ot 
sorrowing and heart-broken w« hose husbands, 
fi 


you and the 


or fathers have been rm rink, and r wi 


reformation there is } 
busi 


ask you to abandon this hu 


men er 


| gaged in y in thei: t 
| 


| 


our ne 


tatio 
raffi 


n way 


I 


in their right mind 


and give us " 
our beloved ones again, healed 


Yi 


ter and nobler work than thi 


i 
| Oh, sir, give heed to us! 1 man capable of bet 
5 tr 
man. Let your work be a bles 
| your fellow-citizens.”’ 

The hard, heavy lace « 
| disturbed. 
| had 


| assault 
expected. 


But he had no capitulat 


come a little from what 


In his fancy he h 
d 


dramatic style and making an ef 


l seen the women ru 


jin pell-mell, dropping uy their knees in 


him 
ounted 
Mrs. Gr 


out. 
’ 


a quiet appeal like this had 1 
Still, he had no thought of 


up 


eadinge een s ¢ 


| quest, and, when she was done, answered in a respectfu 


manner that there might be tw: ns about the burt 


fulness of his l 
wasn't going to keep men I 


business, and thet shuttin? up s 


If they 


{ ng 


mn dt ig. wan 
liquor, they would get it somewh« 
To this briefl; 
Hanlan if he would permit them t 
bar-room. 

“Oh, yes!” he returned, re; 


ner. “Sing and pray if it will d 


efly rey l, and then 


Mrs. Green 


sing and pray in his 


iining his freedom of 1 


you any 1” The 


coarseness 0 t a little. 
All was s for a few 
back from the counter wher: 


Hanlan and joined her sister 


is nature crepped ou 


moments. Mrs. Green stepped 
iad been talking with 


the hymn, 


en rose her clear, 


sweet voice, taking up the w 


“ Nearer, my 





; 


| one voice after another 


comir ntil the whole « 


song of 


pany of women filled the sa 
At its close they kne 


or turned their faces away 


a tLe sanc 
bowed their head 


f 


tuary. 


ewe and rever 


ence crept into every heart was a penetrative 
sphere which none could re: 
} 


“ Dear Lord and Savior knee 


but 


it 


! Mrs. Green, 


ing on 
ing, we hushed 


in 
nt before Thee 


with upturned {i a 


very clear voice, “ we cor ( 


a pet 
The 
rting the people more thar 
B sh the 
rael, and we implore 
Let Thy Spirit touch 


with sorrow. re 


tion for help. Our heart 


is a sin among us that i 


the wedge of gold and the ibvioni garment in 


tent of Achan hurt the childres 
Thee to remove it from the people. 
the hearts of the men who are dealing out to our sor 
and our husbands that which biteth like a serpent and 


| stingeth like an adder. Shx 
Touch their he 1 pity. 


|help and succor all upon whom the eu 


yw them the evil of what they 
witl Comfort 
f this 


spec lily t 


| are doing. and 


fe 0 awful 


| traffic rests to-day, and, 0 Lord » thei 


‘ 


|rescue. Give us, Thy servants ‘ourage and 


| patience to persevere in this worl 


| ding, as we truly believe, we have now set our hands. 


| Let us not grow weary because of discouragement, not 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


Pra 
hen sung, and 
on joined in the 
s little band of 


» crowd 


» mar 
ud just w tne 
en with the « 
1 in any of its se 
Twenty names was the 


m the * Hanlan House” 


TU 
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m.” vy did they adn 
‘We shall see,” replis Mrs. Green, with a thrill in her him, and fervently did th 
teady voice that on the excited nerves of the | move him to repentance an i ach 
} 


saloon-keeper. | might be a blessing, and not a h 
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as the women 


prayed for 
iffected 


who watched his face sely, 
and talked with hir 
than any casual obser 


t he was more deeply 
imagined; and when they went 


} 


out, he put on no ‘avado and indulged in no 


angry remar! lis face wore a very thoughtful expres 
left 


he 


sion, and as soon 1 con ntly do so he 


the bar and retired to a private room where he could 


alone. Here an ac tance sought him for the purpose 


of having a good Jat ver the occurrence of the morning, 
but he found him in 1 1 for jesting or merriment. 

“don’t put on 
What 


that you need care for them! 


“Good Heavens!” exclaimed his friend ; 
IT 


are singing and p: 


such a long face. your ground like a man. 


Mere breath.” 


pray in their churches until 


to this, 


“They might sing and 
doomsday,” was the “and it would be only 


T 


breath so far as Ir neerned, 


But this praying and 
talking to God in the nge, familiar way these women 
did a little while ago, speaking to Him with the assured 
confidence that one to a powerful friend, and ask 
» relief against enemies who were 
nd sons and fathers, and doing 

m, makes you feel a little un 
t of it. I don’t think I could 
ing long.” 


| knock under at once,” replied 


ing Him to come | 
destroying their hy 
this right in your 


comfortable, to say the lea 
stand up to this sort of t 
“Then you might as we 


his friend, “for this sort of thing will go on, if the women 
here pattern by whe 


weeks, if not 


it’s being done in other places, for 
longe “ad 


lat ; 


“For weeks !” exclaimed the saloon-keeper, with a look 
of dismay. 

“You don’t imagine,” returned the other, “that women 
who have the courage to set out on so extraordinary a 
crusade as this are going to halt and turn back after a 
single day’s march, or give up the conflict after the first 
battle? If you do, you will find yourself grievously 
mistaken. It’s ng to be the bitterest fight you ever 
had, So gird on your armor and stand up like a man, or 
else pull down your colors and surrender at once.” 

“What would you do?” asked Jacobs. 


“Oh, I'd fight to the bitter end. Never backed down 
| 


roi 
gol 


in my life.’ 
* And never were | 
“Can't exactly say that, but I’ve whipped oftener than 
and as I’m known to be a good 


eaten 7’ 


I've been whipped ; 
fighter, bullies don’t meddle with me.” 

“But, heavens and earth, Ned! how is one going to 
ficht with a lot of won ? If they came with brooms, 


iry 


en 
rolling-pins and ng-pans, a fellow might have some 


chance of beating t off. But one is helpless under 


the assault of a dozen pretty girls and saintly old women 
whose only weapons are prayer and praise, When I saw 
them kneeling down on the bare floor in my bar-room, 
and heard God 

sorrowful way, to give me 


my sin and no longer hurt the 


, in such a pleading, tender, 
better heart, 


them 
another and a 
that I might turn from 
bodies and souls of their sons and fathers and husbands, 
[ had the strangest feelings I ever knew. I cannot de 
cribe them.” 


“Hope you're not going to get religion?” said his com- 


panion, with an amused laugh. 


I'm not one of that kind,” replied 
“Couldn't 


“No fear of that. 
the saloon-keeper, trying to laugh in return. 
get along on religion.” 

“Of course not. Ties a fellow up too close.” 

“Seriously, Ned, there's no use talking about it; T| 


can’t stand up to this fight. If I could hit back, there'd 
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be some chance for me. 


women and their singing an every day f 


week or a month, I might as v itonce. I'm n 

brave enough for that.” 
“Hark!” said the other, 

a full 


Inging, 


id to listen, a 


chorus of wo riy on the 


All hail the y 


Th started 1 we window, fr 


which they could look down upor 


After Abe Singer. But he 


two men up a 
ch for then 
exclaimed one of the men. 

Its own: 


locked hi 


as good 


loom was 1 j te, 
ut and 
ut 


A he Singer's gn 
cing the women approach, | 
The expedient was in his case abo 
thata lopte lbyt t which, 
te tan nder the 


it 18 @n 


ifety by hiding and when 


tly pursued by hunters. 
Jacobs re about as lief 


don't know,” 


the ve 
We 


hut that won't stop othe ple’s 


on the pa 
if we 


singing and pray 

may shut our door 1 stop our ears 
ears nor hinde 
luences these women ¢ ry in motion.” 
‘remarked the other. ‘ t's Al 
| that’s s daughter standing 


1 


ye’s wife at the 


ee, 


window over the saloon, at 
A right pretty 
lant rose the 


here and there, from one side and another, rising from the 


by her side. t she?” 


Strong, clear and jubi singers’ voices, and 
crowd of men who filled the street, 
As 
sung the number of male voices in 


a deep, half-repressed, 
after verse 


reased ; 


manly bass would come in. verse wis 


and when the 
singers came to the last stanza 


“ Let every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrest ha 

To Him all n 
And crown Hi: 


there swelled up the grandest chorus that had ever beet 


| heard in Delhi, 


When the Wren was ended, the women knelt upon the 
pavement in front of Singer's saloon, and as they kne 
the vast concourse grew still, heads were reverently wi 
covered and men stood, bowed and serious. 

Jacobs and his friend, who stood looking down upor 
this impressive scene, could not hear th of the 
prayer that was offered up, but t t strangely touched 


words 


| and moved. 


“Crying, as I live!” said the f 
“Who?” asked Jacobs, 
“Singer's wife.” 

Jacobs turned his eyes to the v w above the spot 


where the women were kneeling uld see tears fall 


! 


ing over the cheeks of Mrs. Sing e daughter's fa 


was hidden by her handkerchief, but it was plain to s« 
that she also was deeply affected 
“Poor Abe! Lock 


While guarding his front 


ng his door won't sav 


I pity him. 
him. n enemy has come in at 
the rear.” 
“What do you mean?” asked . 
“You're dull. Don't you see 


ter are captured already.” 


bs. 
that his wife and dangh 
“Oh, yes,” Jacobs answered, in an undertone and 
half-absent way. 
The prayer over, the women stood up and commenced 
singing the long-metre doxolog) 
‘Praise God, from whom blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below 
Praise Him above 
Praise Father, Son and H 


ve heavenly host; 


ly Ghoat 
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Instantly the crowd joined in, and these solemn words 
of thanksgiving, to the tune of “ Old Hundred,” rose in a 
very tempest of melody on the air, It was a scene so 
strange and deeply impressive, and so full of solemnity, 
that no one could be in the midst of it without feeling its 
power, Men who all their lives had made light of 
<piritual influences, were moved now to tears, and scoffing 
was far from their lips 

Jacobs stood motionless as a statue, while the great 
assembly in the street sang in a wild burst of enthusiasm. 
As their voices died away, he turned to his friend and 
said, in a quick, firm voice: “Go and tell those women 
that I'd like to see them.” 

“What?” The man looked at him in surprice. 

“1 want to see those women again; I've something to 

iy to them.” 

“What is it?” 

“No matter; you'll hear when I say it. Will you go, 
Ned ?” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly, if you say so.” 

And off he went. Jacobs came down into the bar, in 
which a few men stood looking from the windows at the 
exciting scene outside, He took a position in front of his 

ir, and stood leaning upon it, waiting for Mrs. Green 
ind her band of praying sisters. His face had lost its 
sual ruddy glow; his eyes were serious, his mouth set 
und resolved. He waited thus for only a short space of 
time. From the window he saw a hurried movement in 

e crowd, setting toward his saloon. Then he caught a 
glimpse of the band of women. A few moments afterward 
they entered, followed by a crowd of men, who pressed in 
nd filled the room. 

As Mrs. Green came forward, Jacobs bowed respectfully 


* You wish to see us?" she said. 








THE WOMAN OF A FAMILY. 


BY M. FE. COMSTOCK. 


MY LAWRENCE was a graceful, golden-haired, 
petite beauty, too winning and pretty by far, all the 


girls said, to be cooped up in the Trefaldur Semi 


nary teaching young ladies geometry and French verbs | 


trom one year’s end to another. 
Amy had no such idea, She was popular in her work, 
ind she loyed it. In childhood left an orphan, with a 


portion little more than sufficing for an education, she 


iid been early sent to boarding-school. She became a 


teacher in the primary department the year before she 
graduated, and had continued teaching in various depart 
ments ever since. 
Still, there were hours when she felt not altogether 
satisfied. She kept the fact to herself, but truth was that 
usekeeping seemed to Amy the very poetry of existence. 


Sometimes she felt an almost uncontrollable impulse to 


lrop school-books and advertise for a situation in that | 


lepartment of useful activity. To dust parlors, water 
plants, arrange window-hangings, ice sponge cakes and 
plan desserts, looked well nigh irresistably te mpting, 
prospectively. 

Amy spent her vacations with Aunt Beverly, who lived 
in the beautiful old family mansion, had trained servants 
und plenty of money, and doted on her beloved niece, at 


Ghe Story-Geller. 









“Ves,” he replied. “T've changed my mind 

His voice shook a little, and it was evident that his 
feelings were greatly disturbed He saw a flash of light 
in Mrs. Green’s face. 

“ This is not a good business. No one knows it bette 
than I do. I drifted into it because I thought it would 
pay me better than anything else. But I never liked it 
and never felt satisfied with myself, and now—" II 
paused for an instant, and then, in a firm voice, add 
“I'm qoing to give it up.” 

Hurrahs broke from the crowd of men who had entered 
the room. There were cheers for Jacobs, and clapping of 
hands, and cries of “ Bravo!” and * Good for the praying 
women!” From the saloon, word was passed to the 
street, and the shouts of the multitude outside rose wildly 
upon the air 

Stepping forward, Mrs. Green took the hand of Jacobs 
and held it tightly until silence again fell upon the ex 
cited company. There were tears in her eyes and 
quiver in her voice as she said: “ Thank God! than 
God! May His blessing be upon you, and may He giv: 


you of this world’s good things fourfold of what you loss 


to-day, and a life of heavenly joy forever. 

Then she knelt, and in a few eloquent words thanked 
God for this great and signal victory. There was a glad- 
ness in her tones, an excess of joy thrilling in ever 
modulation, that went from heart to heart with electric 
quickness. As she rose from her knees, some excited man 
in the crowd, not waiting for the women to lead off, 


struck up the doxology, and 


Praise God, from whon 


rang forth again. Outside, the people caught the inte 


tion, and sent the chorus still more grandly to the ekies. 


whose disposal she alwaye placed her establishment 


Clorely associated with Amy's ideas of house keeping wer 


| the familiar privileges and experiences of ordering the 


carriage when she liked; coming home from her drive 


| find a fire kindled in her chamber on the old-fashioned 
hearth if it were cold weather, or ice water and flowers o1 
her table if it were summer: sending Tim with an order 
to the confectioner’s, if she wanted to improvise an even 
ing party ; above all things having quiet, order, a regnant 
sense of presiding and of leisure unlimited Ah, those 
| golden vacations were what kept Amy so fresh for her 
classes ! 

Amy was too independent to live with her aunt al 
gether. She preferred to maintain herself, and Aunt 
Beverly liked her all the better for that. “She is quit 
right,” said her great-aunt: “ she’s a sensible little puss 
and every vacation it seemed to Amy that the ce 
was kinder to her than ever. 

But it so hefell that for good reasons Aunt Beverly shut 


up her house, and went to Kansas to stay a year. Am) 


was not very strong that year, and as the early vacation 
|} drew near, mathematics, French grammar and_ history 
alike seemed insupportable. 

“T will go to Cousin Sue's,” Amy said, “as soon as the 
term closes, and have a good old-fashioned rest!" Which 
| news was hailed in Mrs. Sue Maybury’s home with de- 


light. 
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Amy arrived on a Saturday, and received warm family 
welcome. Even magnificent Bruno was induced by hos 
pitable Master Charley to give sign of greeting, and 
offered his paw with great empressement. 

Sunday morning little two-years-old came into Amy's 
room to wake her up with kisses, and soon the sweet 
toned piano, under little Lou’s correct touch, gave the 
imple melody of a morning hymn. Cousin Sue’s window 
garden displayed rare beauty in morning sunshine as 
Amy entered the breakfast-room, where the abundant 
table glistened with silver, and Mocha made the air 
fragrant with its appetizing fragrance. 

‘I declare,” thought 
the wants of the well-behaved little ones in their tasteful 
Sunday costumes, “ 1 believe I shall have to combine the 
services of a nursery g 
when I advertise a change of employment. Even 
Aunt Beverly's becoming and elegant duties lack a charm 
that belong to Cousin Sue's. How beautiful and varied, 
how peaceful and full of grace, are the activities belong 
ing to ‘the woman of a family,’ a genuine home-maker.” 

Amy was too enthusi 
view, not to be a trifle ritical. 

“T should make much more of that ivy,” she reflected, 
while listening toa remark. “It might be trained ten 
degrees more effectively, pretty as it is; I should hang 
that picture in a better light; and Louie should wear pink 


ribbons—never blue and she checked the involuntary 


comments with a start chagrin, and began a sudden 
questioning about an old relative she had not thought of 
in a long time. 

When the next day’s mail came in, Mrs. Maybury 
glanced over a letter that it brought with a deeply 


troubled expression. Her husband, to whom she passed 


it while Amy conne er own epistles, read it with an 
ejaculation of regret and sympathy. 


“Poor Nelly! Poor Edward! Too bad! I wish you 


could go, my dear. You must!” 
Mr. Maybury’s only sister was very ill; they feared 


neither the mother n ittle one could live. 


“The circumstances are so aggravating,” said Mrs. 


Maybury, turning to Amy. “ They were obliged to move 
into a new house, and are still unsettled; her old nurse 
has disappointed her, and Dr. Blanchard is away. Ed 
begs pitifully for me to go to them.” 


“You ought to take to-night’s train out,” spoke Mr. 
Maybury. 

“ Let me pack for you,” said Amy. 

“T must plan for you all, the first thing,” said Mrs. 
Maybury. “ Amy, dear girl, I hate to leave you. I ean 
not even take baby 4 girl must he secured to take care 
of him, and Lou must y at home from school to watch 
him in a new girl's hands until he learns to know her ; 
and Mrs. Brummel et come here before I go, and get 
general directions for housekeeping ; she has been so much 
with us, she will know the ways pretty much.” 
put in Mr. 


“Can you get her at such short notice?’ 
Maybury. 

“She will come to me at any time, if I say, as now, that 
I must have her. Nothing could ‘get’ me now away 
from home but a consideration of life and death.” 

“Cousin Sue, give the ‘directions’ to me. TI /ove 
housekeeping; I know I should; J’d love to do it,” said 
Amy, in her persuasive way. 

3ut Mrs. Maybury would not hear. 

“Tn your resting-time, my dear! I could not think of 


such a thing! To give you so much care!” 
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governess with those of housekeeper | 


istic, from an artistic point of 
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“It would be only play to me, dear cousin,” still re 
iterated Amy, and she fell to packing with a will. 

Amy had dispatch in all familiar departments, and had 
packed for the whole seminary on impromptu occasions 
giving long quoted illustrations of multum in parro, to the 
delight of by-standers. Human nature, however slow to 
enlist, always likes to watch what can be done. 

(n anxiously watched-for messenger returned, breat! 
less, when the carriage was momenturily ¢ xpected to take 
Mrs. Maybury to the depot, to say that Mrs. Brummel 


was out of town, and was not expected to return for some 


weeks. 

Mrs. Maybury looked transfixed by the tidings. Then 
she flew to the kitchen, and presently returned buttoning 
her glove, and addressed herself to Amy 

* Providence certainly aids your lovely wish to be use 
ful, my dear girl,” she said; * but you are too kind to be 
so eager to take this great family on your hands. No 
choice seems left us, however. Remember cook’s tem 
per and Eddie’s croup, 1 meant to have told Mrs. Brum 
mel; and insist upon the girls keeping the side door 


locked; and if it rains, have somebody see to the leak in 


the front chamber; and Will must not play with Herbert 
Gleason; and Miss Cramer is engaged to come and make 
the girls’ dresses, and she must not make them so tight 
nor so short-waisted as the last; if I don’t secure her now, 
I sha’n’t get her at all, so she will have to come while I 


am gone; and don't let Kitty turn her eves, she’s got a 


habit of looking cross-eyed at echo and charge cook to 


scald the peach preserves; and there's the carriage now, 
|} and I haven't time to tell you another thing, my darling 
I know I can leave the children safely with you, dear, 
only it’s euch a pity to trouble you; and do excuse my 
getting so flurried, but it’s leaving on such sudden notice 
you know,” 
| The earriage whirled rapidly out of sight, and Amy 
stood making a mental memorandum 


“Herbert Gleason; peach preserves; cook's temper 


leakage somewhere; Kitty’s cross eyes; short-waisted and 


too tight—no, tvo loose; something else—oh, the side 
door!” and Amy played “bo peep” with the baby, and 
conned her new lesson industriously. 

Amy Lawrence had a house and family on her hands 
Greatness had been “ thrust upon her * Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown,” nevertheless, and Amy’s slum 
bers were broken that night by rousings to listen to 
baby’s regular breathing to detect incipient signs of 
croup, and by dreams of Herbert Gleason, naughty boy, 
breaking in at the side door and taking Wil! off in a row 
boat in a thunder storm. 

Reassurance came with the well-served breakfast; and 
ld order anything, 


to Mr. Maybury’s inquiry, if he shou 
Amy gave him cheerful carte blanche to do precisely about 
it as he would if Cousin Sue were at home. 

Mr. Maybury hesitated, hat in hand; mentally con 
| cluded, “all right, I guess,” and was off for the office, 
from whence he sent messare at eleven o'clock not to wait 
dinner for him, as he was obliged to go out of town for 
forty-eight hours. 

Amy curled the baby’s hair, watered the plants and 
dusted the parlor to her heart's content ; and when Eddie 
choked a sob at dinner because both mamma and papa 
had vanished from their places, she told stories, ate 
philopenas, built a bread house for Eddie to eat up, and 
was rewarded by seeing a very happy set adjourn to the 


| sitting-room. 


| “It’s rather blank without Cousin George,” cogitated 




















Amy. 
during his absence, it would be positively charming !” 


Presto, a carriage was seen at the door. An elderly 
lady descended ; a trunk was lifted off and brought up 
the steps. The door-bell rang. The driver received his 
A dark-eyed, vivacious women of about fifty years 


foe. 


of age was shown in, She advanced with the air of one 


sure of her welcome. 


“Gone from home!” she ejaculated. “I never counted 
on such a thing. Never knew a woman of a family to go 
iny less than Susan does! Here I’ve come out of my 
way to make a visit; but I can stay. I feel perfectly at 


home. I’m an old friend of the family.” 


u 


Amy evinced all hospitable desires. 


“T shall be superstitious, all my wishes come to pass so 


zoon,” she ejaculated. “I was just wishing ‘a friend of 


the family ’ would come in when you drove up.” 


“Well, I’m considerable tired,” the guest took occasion 
to say presently; “and, if you please, I'll go to my room 
pretty quick and get unpacked and rested before tea.” 
And Will and Amy carrying numerous bundles, Mrs. 
to the cosey room opposite the chief 


Rufert was escorted t 


guest chamber—or would have been, if she had not passed 


to the handsomer apartment. 
“T’'ll take this room. Bring the things in here, Willie.’ 


And Amy came anxiously up in a pretty little flutter of 


‘oncern. 


“I’m afraid, Mre. Rufert, that you might sufler from 
the dampness; it looks so much like rain, and there's a 


leak in the roof in here.” 


“Ts? whereabouts?” suspiciously. 


“All about, in spots,” clunked in Will, “depends on 


size of the shower.” 


‘Sure: might spot my silk dress. I always thought 
water'd spot it.” Then, querulously to Will: “ Why don’t 
You're big enough to see to 


you have the roof mended ? 


things now!” and as Amy started to go down-stairs, after 





ing her trunk unstrapped, the metallic tones stopped | 
“You may send me up some hot water to take 


her exit. 


my medicine in, and I'm feelin’ pretty tired, and I guess | 


my 
a broiled chicken'’d relish very well for my tea; I know 
you'll enjoy making a friend of the family at home, and 
I'm glad I happened to come in just in the nick of time, 


when you were wishing to have me. I’m fond of grape 


jelly, and Susan always makes it very nice.” 

Amy found Will on the sofa, rolling and hugging him- 
self. “Oh, my,” said the boy, “ she thought I was fooling 
her about the leak; and it was true, and I'm glad of it. 
Mamma don’t want her to have the large room ‘cause she 
ever goes away, and her room always smells so of medi- 
cine, mamma burns rosin and everything after she’s gone. 
She's queer, you know, Amy,” in a stage whisper, and 
with a grimace, “ and it won't do to make her mad, though 
it’s jolly fun to. I expected she'd box my ears for not 
having the roof mended.” 

“ Did she ever, Will?” in a tone of concern. 

“ Well, not bad, just pantomine like; daren’t! Oh, she 
can be nice as a basket of chips. I'd have fun, only 
mamma makes us treat her well because she brought papa 
to, once, when he was good as drowned, and she’s never 
tired of ‘luding to it. It was before he grew up. I wish 
somebody else had done it, I do.” 

“T’'ll excuse you’re being a young housekeeper,’ 


Mrs. Rufert, the next morning, when Amy handed her a | 


lelicious cup of coffee, and the friend of the family 
looked at pretty Amy with contempt of expression upon 


her decided physiognomy. “ You would have made éea | 
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“Tf only a friend of the family would drop in| for a person of my temperament and delicate health if 


| you had not been so thoughtless and inexperienced.” 
Amy really wanted to please the guest toward whom 
| Mrs. Maybury had been accustomed to enjoin kindness 
on the part of the children. She exhibited all sweetness 
toward her. She adopted the appellation of Aunt Keziab, 
after the manner of the children, and consulted all ex- 
pressed wishes. 

“She isn’t our real aunt, you know,” said Louie, “ but 
she’s some sort of connection, and mamma says she used 
to do a great deal of good in the world.” 

But all Amy’s efforts did not bring serenity of de- 
meanor to the friend of the family. 

Che next day Miss Cramer came, and Aunt Keziah 
looked over her patterns and induced her to undertake 
an alteration in the silk dress she seemed always to have 
in mind. 

Said a gentle Friend to a genial, witty neighbor in the 





same fellowship : “ Sister Chatty, dost thee think it would 
be wrong for me to wear a bow on my bonnet?” 

And the quiet accents of the sweet soul now “gone up 
higher” responded, in their rich, smooth tones: “ Not if 
thee does not wear it in thy heart.” 

Aunt Keziah seemed always to “ wear her ‘ best things’ 

| in her heart.” 

“ Papa will come to-day!’ 

| she rocked him to sleep, the day Mr. Maybury was to 
return. Word had come from Cousin Sue that, though 


sang Amy to the baby, as 


still in danger, there were more favorable symptoms in 

| Elien’s case than when she had, on her arrival, sent him 
telegram, and Louie was appointed to be the first to tell 
her father the good news. 

Entering the dining-room, as the dinner hour ap- 
proached, Amy found the dining-table loaded with the 
contents of the china-closet. Aunt Keziah, perched on a 
high stool, was further exploring the recesses from which 

| the choice treasures had been taken. 

“T have such an amazing fondness for old china,” said 
Mrs. Rufert, “and George’s mother gave him some that I 
do believe came over in the Mayflower or pretty near that 
time. It’s beautiful. Mrs. Burlingame and I were dis- 
puting about the pattern of it only the other day, and I 
thought I'd amuse myself by looking it over. Now isn’t 
that a pretty cup, Miss Lawrence? Just like a shell. 
Still, ’tisn’t the pattern I was in search of.” 

Amy looked at her watch and named the hour. 
will be disturbing us to lay the table for dinner,” she 





said. 

“No, she won't. It'll econfase me to have the things 
put back now; I've set out to see the whole stock, and | 
can’t be interrupted. Just move this pile out of my way, 
will you?” 

There was a sudden glitter in the eye of “the friend of 
the family” when mention of disturbance by dinner 
arrangements was made, that admonished Amy that 
acquiescence would be the better part of valor. 

Aiding and abetting, for the sake of expedition, Amy's 


shoulders ached, and Aunt Keziah’s impatient words were 
goads to the naturally high-strung, sensitive spirit to 
whom deference had been so uniformly paid in her 
vocation. There was no method in the action of the 
| indefatigable woman; the piling and unpiling went re- 


lentlessly on. 

| “You are tired,” said Amy, dextrously. “Let me 
| finish it for you, and I will show you any specimens you 
| may not have seen.” 

“Not tired a bit. DoasI tell you. Here, not there. 
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Take these,” and then, in a sudden gust of passion, 
“there, you huzzy! do you see what you've done?” as 
the excited lady's poor, trembling bands, not extending 
their burthen quite far enough before relinquishing their 
hold, the creamer and four delicate Sevres saucers lay in 
fragments on the floor. “That elegant china,” she ner- 
vously screamed, forbidding Amy to touch it—to lift it 
from the floor, and summoning Nettie to her aid. 

“You look like a competent young person,” she said, 
when the second girl, in a smart, new dress, appeared ; 
“but appearances are deceitful. Can you hold a steady 
land and not destroy what you don’t know the value of, 
like this young lady?” 

Nettie bridled and looked around the room. 

“You can soon have the table, Nettie,” said Amy, 
soothingly. “Mrs. RKufert has been looking over the 
china, but is most through.” 

“T ain’t particular "bout the table!” said Nettie. “TI 
hain’t seen anything cooking to go on to it, so I put ona 
clean dress and sat down to my sewing. S’pose the mis- 
tress’ll see to things, though.” 

Just then baby waking, bright and refreshed from his 
nap, precipitated himself from his crib, Louie having 
proved recreant to her trust, and ignoring old china and 
dishes, Amy flew to respond to the lusty cries with which 
the young gentleman announced his unpleasant arrival 
on terra firma. Arnica and brown paper soon put him 
right, however, and hugging him close, golden-haired 
Amy, with a bright nursery song in her mouth, wished 
Cousin George would come. “He would know how to 
manage Aunt Kez,” she reflected, “how glad I would be 
if he only would come!” and at that very moment Cousin 
George’s welcome voice was heard in the hall. 

Amy greeted him warmly and was introduced to two 
gentleman. She recognized one of them by name as M. 
C. from “our district.” The other was an ex-governor; 
agreeable gentlemen, both. 


In an aside, Cousin George managed to request, “ Ask | 
cook to be on time, please, and to add any little thing she 
likes to bill of fare. I've brought my friends away from | 








“Why do you ask?” inquired the golden-haired young 
woman, 

*’Cause I've got some turnips to sell: do you want to 
buy any?” 

Amy would not hesitate to assume newly-discerned 
duties of her office. She invested in turnips on the spot, 
and tapped the floor impatiently with her kid slipper 
while, from the window, she mechanically watched their 
measurement, her mental vision never relaxing a moment 
from the picture of Cousin Sue's husband, the inember of 
congress and the ex-governor, all in placid expectancy of 
speedy summons to the hospitable table of the house of 
Maybury. 

“ Nettie, that villainous-looking man is filling the mea- 
sure with the merest nubbins and putting big ones on 
top,” Amy took oceasion to state, while mentally taking 
her bearings and finding herself out in very deep waters 
on the domestic sea. 

Nettie advanced a pace or two and drew herself up in a 
remarkable manner. The lovely, purple-pansy-eyed Miss 
Lawrence turned to gaze upon her, wondering what de- 
velopment would come next. 

“Miss Lawrence, that man’s Zeke Pratt!” the young 
serving-woman almost screamed. “You don’t suppose 
that my sister’s husband's brother-in-law’s cousin would 
cheat, do you?” her tones rapidly running up the scale. 

“Oh, never!” 
accents, clasping her small, shapely hands with the 
* How could 


said pretty Amy, in her most musical 


greatest empressement of clegant comicality. 
he?” and she advanced into the pantry, and shut the 
door. 

Will was setting a trap under the window. 

“ Will, I want you.” 

The lad appeared in a twinkling 

“Will, it’s most time for dinner, and Margary hasn't 


prepared a single dish.” 


“ Hasn't! I don’t care: gim’ me some bread and milk.” 
“ But, Will, your father has come.” 

“ Goodey !” 

“And brought two gentlemen with him, and wants 


the hotel. I want to give them a drive after dinner. | dinner promptly.” 


Their time is limited. Amy, I’m glad you're here to pre- 
side. You're a treasure!” 

“T never shall dare to ‘wish’ again,” thought Amy. 
“T get so much more than I wish for, every time,” and 


she descended to the kitchen to find things hors de combat, | 
or, rather—extremes meet, you know—she descended to | 


“ Well, get what there is,” 

*“ Without meats or vegetables ! 
said Amy, with a gleam of hope. 

“Not so late in the season,” with a wise shake of the 
head, said the youthful counsel. 

“Well, what would your mother do? 


I might cook oysters,” 


Cook won't pro- 


find “all quiet on the Potomac,” suspiciously so, and cook | pose or help a bit.” 


ensconced in a rocking-chair, making herself an apron. 


“Mother! oh, she'd fix it up, somehow. She never 


“Mr. Mavbury has company to dinner, and would be | aske anybody. Papa runs the office and she runs the 


glad to have it served promptly,” communicated Amy, | house.” 


and she gave the added directions. 

“ Well, what will you have?” said cook. 

“ Whatever you have prepared.” 

“TI haven't prepared. I waited orders. You didn’t 
tell me anything, and I thought you was going to 
out,’ maybe.” 

“ Why did you wait orders? Who gave you orders | 


“ And orders supplies?” 

“Of course.” 

“Will, look at that watch,” and Amy put the pretty 
present from her pupils before the lad’s merry, brown 


‘dine | eyes, as he twirled his cap at arm’s length in his hand. 
| “ What shall I do?” 


“ Well, I dun’no, Cousin Amy. Let papa take ’em to a 


yesterday?” asked Amy, endeavoring to face the sudden | | hotel, and we go without. I’ve got to go’n’ play ball 


situation. 
“Mrs. Maybury did, before she went. She said you 


would get to feeling to home and tell me what to do to- | 


day. 
“ Be you the woman of the family? ?” asked a tall, lank 


individual, stepping inside the kitchen door and peering 


| with Dick Williams.” 
“ Will, wait one minute, Is the landlord a nice man?” 
“Why, yes, I guess so! Knows lots of stories.” 
Amy tore a leaf from her memorandum-book and wrote 


rapidly. 


“My dear boy,” she said to Will, “go and entertain 


at Amy with his small, suspicious-looking eyes of uncer- | | the gentlemen a womans, and ask your papa to come into 


tain color. 


the sitting-room.” 














“TI always did think it so out of taste for a hostess to | 
be perturbed about anything,” thought Amy in the midst | 
of her dignities. 

“By Jove, Amy!” said Cousin George, “what’s the 
matter? You're up like Charlotte Cushman on the | 


tragic—two inches taller than usual.” 

“Cousin George, I just want your attention three 
minutes,” 

“Twenty, if you like,” looking at his watch. “ How 
tempus does fugit, though !” 

“ Cousin George, Mrs. Rufert is here.” 

“Ts that so?” with a troubled look, “Aunt Kez! Is 
she flighty ?” | 
“Aha,” thought Amy, “my misgivings were quite 
yalid;” but she only said: “ She's strange, certainly ; and 
cook's put out, and, and I didn’t see to it, and she hasn't 

prepared any dinner!” almost gasped Amy. 

George’s brow lowered as he repeated her last words, 
and he started for the kitehen with the air of a man of | 
determination. 

“Cousin George, there's no time, no use, and no market- 
ing done, even!” 

“She can march, at all events.” 
“Suppose we take one emergency at a time,’ 


* said 


Amy, persuasively, with a tremor at her heart, and she 
handed him the leaf from her pocket-book, whereon he 
read in clear pencilling the address of the landlord of the 


American. | 


“C,. R. Gioster, Esq.—My Dear Fellow: A contretemps 
in domestic arrangements, Can you send to my house 
immediately dinners for twelve, full courses, and unmiti 
“ Yours truly, 

“Gronce M. Maysvry.” 


gatedly oblige, 


“Charley’ll do it for me,” said Mr. Maybury, without 
hesitation. “ Amy, you're a general!” and jotting down 
the order on a business card, a messenger was dispatched 
immediately. 

“ Not accustomed to such orders, but will do the best I 
can,” wrote C. R. Gloster, and the dinner passed delight- 
fully; Nettie, as waiter, being put on best behavior by 
appearance of the young man “ paying her attention” as 
messenger from the hotel. 

Aunt Keziah was overdone through her exertions in 
the china closet and an overdose of medicine. She had a 
sick headache that evening, and demanded Amy’s atten- 
tion, who sat beside her and wrang out cloths in hot water 
and applied, 

“Do you know that you are the most awkward creature 
in the world?” ejaculated Aunt Keziah. “Your hands 
are as red as lobsters! Don’t you know that instead of 
squeezing out your cloths you ought to fold them smooth 
in bandages, and then take hold of the ends and dip into 
the boiling water, wringing by twisting from the ends?” 


“T shall certainly remember after this,” said Amy, 
“and publish the information, if I can get a chance, for 
the benefit of my fellow mortals.” 

“Cousin Amy,” said Mr. Maybury, in a pathetic tone 
of voice, appearing before Aunt Keziah’s door, having 
been some time absent from his guests, who had allowed 
themselves to be detained over one train, “I’m sorry to 
disturb you so mueh, but could you conjure up a place in 
your imagination where a man might reasonably look 
even for some goblets? I’ve a capital lemonade, and I 
aspire to dispense. .Lou can’t find any glass ware, and 
the lower region is deserted. Have you any keys?” 
Amy’s search was unavailing, till a duplicate key un- | 
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locked the store-room door, where were found both dinner 
and tea services, literally a “ great unwashed.” 
“The girls certainly asked no permission to go out. 
They have taken holiday at their own option,” said Amy. 
“ And their return shall be at ours,” said Mr. Maybury, 


| fastening every door, and improvising a fastening for the 
trusted side door that Nettie had boasted she could enter 


at any time with the aid of a hairpin. Meanwhile, Amy 


| made the cut glass presentable. 


The tenth day after Mrs. Maybury left home, she re- 


| ceived the following document through the post-office: 


“Daring Mawma: Cousin Amy is just as nice as she 
can be. She does everything. Aunt Kez is here, and 
she bothers awful. Cook and Nettie are both gone. They 
acted dreadfully. Papa couldn’t find any goblets. They 
hid the dirty dishes, and got mad. I like Cousin Amy 
better’n anybody but you; but do come home quick as 
“ Your affectionate son, 

“ WILLIAM. 


you can, 


“P. §.—Some of your old china papa’s mother gave 
him’s smashed, and the pig most ate up two teaspoons. 
Made ‘em all flat. Baby likes to play with ‘em. The 
new girl threw ’em out in the dish-water wher. Kitty was 
sick taking the pizen or something or other, playing doc- 
tor with Milly Gleason up in their garret. Cousin Amy 
wouldn't leave Kitty night nor day, so the new girl had 
to cook. Oh, my! I know Dr. Redfield thinks Cousin 


Amy’s ni Baby only bumped his nose when Aunt Kez 





let him fall. Is Aunt Keziah crazy? Nettie said she 
was,” 


’ 


“Cousin Sue,” said Amy Lawrence, when Mrs. Sue 


Maybury, leavimg her sister-in-law convalescent, was’ 


again domesticated under her own vine and fig-tree, “I 
feel respect for even the trimming on your bonnet.” 

“Tt's much the worse for journeying,” said Mrs. Sue. 
‘You had better wait till it is renewed. But what is the 
base of your esteem ?” 

“That it pertains to a woman who can successfully 
carry on a home like yours in all its departments—com- 
missary, juvenile, ‘help’ and hospitality. I never realized 
before, the administrative ability requisite in ‘a woman of 





a family 
“ My dear Amy, I did hope that Mrs. Brummel might 





return and relieve you.” 

“T had no idea, Cousin Sue, but that I knew every- 
thing essential about the requirements of housekeeping. 
I am so sorry when I think how on edge you must feel 


to find affairs of your re alm in so chaotic a state on your 





return.” 

“On the contrary, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Maybury, 
“T brood like an old hen, I purr like a eat, to find you 
all so comfortable. I think you displayed genius. I’m 
under loads of gratitude to you.” 

“Cousin Sue, what for? For experimenting on your 
precious household, and finding that one needs experi- 
ence as well as theory to control all the vagaries of flour 
and yeast on their way into bread? A woman of a family 
has to have a mathematical certainty of knowledge in 
culinary to ensure success, I find, or to teach a novice. 
She must be able to play with her knowledge, as Goethe 
says. Then, too, I find that she should understand hu- 
man nature like a diplomatist, in order to harmonize 
servants and guests. A practical knowledge of pharmacy 
would not be bad to use on occasions when the medical 
faculty happen to be out of town, and insanity or poison- 
ing require sudden treatment.” 
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“George says you were the means of saving Kitty’s 
life; that he shouldn’t have known what to have done.” 

“T just happened to know that one little antidote, but 
I was powerless to do anything for Aunt Kez. I don’t 
see when Kitty got away over to the Gleason's that day. 
I perceive that a woman of a family has to be Argus-eyed. 
Oh, I was glad to see Dr. Redfield the day of Kitty’s ex- 
ploits!’ Word had been left at the different offices, and 
Dr. Redfield returned first and arrived here. Then came 
the other practitioners, and your clergyman having 
heard there was illness, and knowing you and Cousin 
George were absent, came with his wife to our relief. Of 
course, the neighbors seeing so many doctors and the 
minister arriving, poured in with inquiries, and Aunt 
Kez, as the friend of the family, was proud and happy to 
act as hostess. She gave the most exaggerated account 
of things and worked herself up to a remarkable state of 


phrenologically deficient, I fear. It is I who am afraid 
for you. We are not rich, you know, Archie.” 

Amy’s practical knowledge, extending even to minutest 
details, made the modest home to which the doetor took 
his lovely wife very tasteful and rich in comfort. It is 
doubtful, however, if that same practical knowledge was 
any more available in the bird’s nest of a home, where 
economy was no matter of choice, than it was afterward 
in the large establishment which, with her handsome for- 
tune, dear Aunt Beverly willed to her beloved niece. 

Amy’s beautiful, hospitable home radiates cheer far 
and wide, and many “a woman of a family” brings the 
problems of everyday life to Mrs. Dr. Redfield for solu- 
tion. Our Amy’s ways and plans, her genius of ministry, 
her loveliness and powers of domestic generalship are 
much quoted in her circle of acquaintance, and Mrs. Sue 
Maybury says those powers were first displayed in em- 





excitement. I was so thankful when Dr. Redfield admin- 
istered some quieting drops. But what impressed me | 


deeply, Cousin Sue, was, that when, in any emergency, I 


vs | 
turned to your eldest and asked, ‘ Will, what would your | 


mother do?’ the response was ever the same, ‘Oh, she 
never would ask anybody: she just does things.’” 

Mrs. Sue Maybury smiled. “I must correct my boy’s 
ignorance on that score,” quietly said the lady. 

“ Do you ever ask?” questioned Amy. 

“Much and often, dearie; for the wisdom that is pro- 
mised ‘liberally’ to all who lack.” 

“Oh, Cousin Sue! that is the reason why you are so 
calm and sunshiny always. I don’t know what you wil! 
think of me, but, as true as the world, once or twice I 
did so want to run away and find a place to cry.” 
said Mrs. Maybury, with a 
world of loving sympathy in her eyes and voice, “I 
understand it perfectly. I couldn’t keep my spirit poised 
to give the right key-note if I did not prove that promis« 
by much asking; I should be deficient in sympathy, that 


bryo in steering the domestic ship for her through adverse 
currents and against unfriendly gales. 

Amy says she has many times been thankful for the 
experience so rashly entered upon, as temporary supply 
for the woman of a family. 


BY STILL WATERS. 
A STORY FOR QUIET HOURS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CROOKED PLACES,” “ OCCUPATIONS OF 
| 


A RETIRED LIFE,’’ ETC. 
CHAPTER VI. 

“A fire just dying in the gloom; 

Earth haunted all with dreams: 


“ * tol 7 > 
And near me, in the sinking night, 
More thoughts than move in me. 


Forgiving wrong and loving right, 
And waiting till—I see.” 
Groner MacDonanp. 


grew accustomed to the unseen presence in the 


cheer of magnetism, if you will accept the word, that de- | |) after day passed on, and Mrs. Stone apparently 
} 


pendents, children, guests and all that require the home- | 
element beneath our roof, have a right to expect.” 

Just here Amy Lawrence was summoned into the parlor 
to receive a call from Dr. Redfield, who came to solicit 


house, and would comment on the dinners that 
went up-stairs, and the directions which came down. 





the pleasure of her company to a concert. Amy accepted | 
the pleasantly given invitation. 

The music was delicious. Parepa surpassed herself. | 
The walk home by moonlight was very beautiful. The | 
world seemed bathed in loveliness) Amy remembered 
that walk long after she had taken up school duties 
again. 

Months after, impatient Archie Redfield, urging his 
lover’s suit, pleaded with Amy for more than her sweet 
company to aconcert. He wished her to set the rhythm 
of her being to his in the music of life. Audacious 
Archie, he should not have complained, “ You make the 
date as indefinite as that of the millenium.” Yet he did. 

“You forget how much I have to learn,” said Amy. 

“ After graduating twice and preparing such lots of 
young ladies to do the same thing?” 

“T must graduate again ina different kind of know- 
ledge,” said Amy, lifting her clear eyes. “I want to 
understand everyday-living as a fine art before I allow 
myself. to. be entrusted with any one’s else happiness.” 

“Do you think I am afraid to trust my happiness to 
your keeping ?” and the lover looked refutation in every 
lineament. 

“No,” said dear Amy; “you are not particularly de- 
veloped in the safeguard of caution. That organ is 








“If you make up your mind to put up with anything, 
it’s wonderful how little there is to put up with; and I 


| always lock my door at nights,” she would say. “ Not 


but what I do get the creeps at times, but then days have 


| been when I read silly stories just to get the creeps, so 


why should I mind takin’ ’em natural ?” 

Sometimes, as Miss Russell sat in her little drawing- 
room, she would hear a slow step totter across the réom 
overhead, and she would drop her work or her book for a 
moment, to yearn over the proud life that was going down 


| so darkly to its close. The mystery about it was not 


lifted. Mrs. Stone reported that the housekeeper said 
that there were two or three attics up-stairs shut up full 
of furniture that “had been just bundled into them any- 
how.” Sarah respected her Cousin Tibbie’s statement 
that she knew really nothing of this Mr. Halliwell or his 
history, and for reasons of her own did not wish to speak 
of the people with whom she had met him. Sometimes 
when Tibbie was visiting Sarah, that heavy step would 
pass overhead, and then the two would pause in their 
talk, and look up at each other, and Tibbie would answer 
Sarah’s sigh by a long, indrawn breath. 

Christmas was drawing near—very near. 

“Christmas is a mistake,” was Tibbie’s observation, 


“T mean as far as Iam concerned. From June to De- 
cember it lies on my mind like a nightmare, and from 









December to June it takes all my strength to throw off the 


, 


shadow of it. My own care is ‘to get it over,’ and be- 
tween you and me, cousin, I believe the very same feeling 
lies at the root of more than half of the frantic festivity 
of the season. It is all very well when one is young, and 
can enjoy turkey and plum-pudding, and see a real mean- 
ing in the mistletoe. But now I'd rather trust mutton 
chops and semolina, and might stand under the mistietoe 
for a month quite fearlessly.” 

“But are not these only the little fleeting brightnesses 
with which merry young life clothes the reality?” said 
“Just like children put flowers before their 
Is not the reality, 


Sarah. 
parents’ portraits on their birthdays. 
the star, and the angels’ song, and the dear lowly birth of 
Him who revealed to us the Sonship of Humanity and the 
Fatherhood of God?” 

“ But then it’s all nothing to me,” said Tibbie. “It is 
a very pretty story, eighteen hundred years old, and it is 
all quite true, and all that, youknow. Only thére’s no 





star to guide me, and there’s no peace in my world, and 
no good-will in my life, and it is my special season for 
hobgoblins and blue devils, don’t you know? So just to 
get rid of the time, I put on an old gown and go down to 
our rooms in Whitechapel, and stick up a few texts that 
nobody ever reads, and buy some holly and laurel (not 
mistletoe, you know, ‘tisn’t proper; kissing ain't respect- 
able if you’re poor), And I stand there all day, handing 
out plum-puddings, and ladling broth, and writing coal- 
tickets. 
all the other philanthropists want to be away enjoying 


I’m quite invaluable, don’t you understand, for 


themselves, and they say they can do so with a quiet con- 
science if I’m there, because I’m go efficient, t.e. so crab- 


bed, and expert in the ‘move-on-or-I'll-take-you-up’ | 


style. And after one has stood so, for six or seven hours, 
one’s ready enough to rush home, and drop upon one’s 
bed, and lose consciousness.” 
“ Don’t you even look in upon Jane?” Sarah asked. 
“No, indeed, “ At 
these seasons Jane has such a keen consciousness of the 


Tibbie answered energetically. 


reality of blessings which she undervalued while she had 
them, that she nearly drives me crazy. If I die first (as 


very likely I shall, though Jane fancies herself so frail, | 


and though I believe when [ was made I was meant to 
live to be ninety), I dare say Jane will canonize me, es- 
pecially on the return of these pathetic festivities. I 
shall be ‘her darling, sainted sister Tibbie,’ 
‘her dear sainted parents,’ with whom she used to be so 
terribly fretful. 
time while she has any power over me, but when I shall 
be taken out of her reach, she'll clap a palm into my hand 
I may have given no sign 


along with 


She drives me to Gehenna in my life- 


and a crown upon my head. 
of any change, but Jane will fall back on her mysterious 
faith in last moments :— 
* “Between the saddle and the ground 
Mercy was sought and mercy found.” 


Only as it wouldn’t be edifying to have a family connec- 
tion barely saved, she’ll just touch me up into a shining 
saint.” 

Sarah looked sadly into Tibbie’s face during her scorn- 
ful tirade. “If it’s all as you say,” she pleaded, “ought 
you not to be sorry for Jane rather than angry ? 
might you not catch more of the real Christmas blessing 
if you would consider what is now generally admitted to 
be @ more correct version of the angelic chorus: ‘ Peace 
on earth to men of good will?’” 

“Qh but Jane would not thank me for any consider- 


Tibbie, | 
' 
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ation for her that came through what she would call 


‘wresting the Scriptures,’” said Tibbie; flippantly. “She 
believes in the direct inspiration of the English version. 
She wants to know nothing of possible renderings of the 
Hebrew and Greek original. She does not believe in an 
infallible Church—Jane is a very sound Protestant—but 
she does believe in whole generations of infallible trans 


lators and ecupyists. If there is at the present time a 


| missionary translating the gospel into Fijian, she firm!y 


believes that he is inspired to give every word its exact 


| and complete meaning, regardless of the capacities of the 


Fijian dictionary. 

“I only mentioned that variation asa help for you,” 
said Sarah. “These variations do not really signify. 
Whoever accepts the Bible as a revelation from God, can- 
not help seeing love and good-will written in capital letters 
across the whole of it, whatever details may remain for the 
eyes of particulat races or individuals, and about detaile 


| I believe there will be differences forever.” 


| higher order. 


“That's a comfort for me, anyhow,” said Tibbie, reck- 
lessly. “I like to be different. I am hétérds by nature.” 

“ There is no advantage or originality in being hétérés 
—‘ dissimilar’ merely,” Sarah observed, rather decidedly. 
“A crooked tree is dissimilar, as far as that goes. But a 
nine is dissimilar from nettles, because it belongs to a 
The first point a dissimilar person should 
be careful to ascertain is, is he unlike others because he is 
above them, or below? That question of above or below 
explains nearly all the paradoxes of the world. One man 
does not care for the luxuries and refinements of life be 
cause they are no pleasure to him—he is below them. 
Another gives them up, or does not grasp them, because 
he has higher aims, and has in his own soul all that they 


only typify—he is above them. Some people bear the 


| death of friends easily because they live so deep in the 


mere animal life; others bear it bravely, because they 
have such clear faith and such an intimate sense of the 
communion of saints, That 
is how all life appeals to a judgment that can reach the 
spirit below the form. As for you, Tibbie, I cannot help 
saying to you what I have said quite lately to poor Mrs. 


That is how extremes meet. 


Stone, that you seem to live your life entirely at other 
people’s mercy—that you drink from soiled and broken 
cups instead of carrying your own vessel to the fountain, 
and yet complain that you are nauseated. Figuratively 
you consult oracles which you feel are false, and then com- 


| plain that you are bewildered at their response, as if a 





Christian had gone to Delphi, and then marvelled that 
the answer came in the name of Apollo instead of Jesus. 
Pardon me, Tibbie, I have no right to speak to you thus, 
except the right you give me yourself by speaking as rou 
do.” 

“Wel', you are quite right,” Tibbie replied. “ What 
My life has fallen into the power of an 


* 


you say is true. 
other. I am what [I am, because one woman willed 
Not Jane. I should not like you to think it was she. 
She has really never touched my life to hinder it—except 
by not touching it at all.” 

“Then forgive me for what I am about to say, Tibbie,” 
said Sarah, “and remember that I say it fearlessly, know- 
ing nothing of the facts of the story. If this woman, 
whoever she be, has injured you and your life, as you say, 
be sure you have injured hers as much.” 

(“I wish I could think so,” said Tibbie, in bitter par- 
enthesis.) ° 

“You have injured her by allowing her to injure you. 
You are like two people who have fought a duel, stabbed 
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each other, and fallen dead together. If you had had 
on your armor—the armor of God—you would have 
turned aside her weapon, saved her from the guilt of 
spiritual bloodshed, and gained a dominion over ber for | 
her good that should never have been taken away.” 

“ Well, it’s all over now,” Tibbie observed. “The die 
is cast, and it is too late for another throw. Quite too 
late, Sarah. The only chance of my recovery is gone 
forever from me. ‘The story is done.” 

Sarah looked up at her, with a strong light in her quiet 
eyes. “Do you think anything is ever done?” she asked. 
“I don’t. I believe things are always going on, and that 
our hands are always in them.” 

,  : 

“We have nothing to do with the next world,” said 
Tibbie. 

“ Do you say so?” asked Sarah; “the Bible says other- 
wise. Dives was made more miserable by the remem- 
brance of his brothers, and the angels are made happier | 
by the repentance of a sinner. Much of the punishment 
of Gehenna, and much of the bliss of glory, will be dark- 
ness or light reflected from this world.” 

Tibbie shook her head. ‘“ How could glorified spirits 
be happy if they could see the sin and misery of their 
dear ones left behind ?” she asked, 

“They could bear it because they wonld be growing 
more and more into the secrets of the Father of Faith, 
Hope and Love,” Sarah answered. “Why, Tibbie, the 
more we know, the more we can always bear. The mis- 
sionary, the philanthropist, the teacher, the physician 
can bear all sorts of sad sights, not because they feel less 
than others, but far more. We can endure anything 
when we are workers with God, and not fighters against 
Him, because when we are on His side we have as much 
of His strength as we need, and as much of His know- 





ledge as we can support.” 

“The angel’s hopeful side,’” said Tibbie, quoting her- 
self. 

“And I mean to come to Whitechapel with you on 
Christmas Day,” observed Sarah, changing the subject. 
«“T shall send my servant home to her parents, and Mrs. 
Stone and I will come and help you with the puddings 
and the broth, and then I shall go on and spend the 
evening with Jane. Don’t think I’m going to omit festive 
preparation in this house by the arrangement. I would 
not lose the mincing and stoning for anything. On 
Christmas Eve the kitchen shall be full of roasting and 
boiling, and sweet herbs, and candied peel. We must 
have nice things ready to give anybody who comes in our 
way between Christmas and Twelfth-night. The mere 
eating is the.least part of it. I dare say ‘ Waits’ come 
to a wide, pleasant square like this.” 

“Well, Christmas is just nothing to me,” said Tibbie, 
with the air of a person, carelessly astonished at a mood 
beyond comprehension. “Why, it is not the Saviour’s 
real birthday.” 

“Ts it not?” asked Sarah, smiling. “I know it is not 
Jesus’ birthday; that, like Moses’ grave and many other 
things we should like to know about, has been concealed 
from us for wisest reasons, But any given season of 
household love widened to hospitality and regularly re- 
curring, whether it be the Jewish ‘Sabbath of the land,’ 
once in seven years, or the wider ‘year of jubilee,’ twice 
in a century, is the type and foretaste of the coming of 
that Christ of Love and Resurrection power, toward whom 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether. We need not think that our dainties, and our 


connection, God Himself, by His prophet Zechariah, was 
pleased to depict the beauty of His kingdom by such 
typical touches as that there shall be upon the bells of 
the horses ‘holiness unto the Lord,’ and every pot in 
Jerusalem and Judea shall be holiness unto the Lord of 
hosts.” 

And then the cousins parted, after arranging the time 
and place of their meeting on Christmas morning, for it 
only wanted a day or two to the festival, and they were 
not likely to meet again before it. 

Christmas Eve came. Miss Russell and Mrs. Stone 
and the servant made a busy household day of it, as 
women always can. Migs Russell heard Mrs. Stone draw 
long, long sighs more than once, and her eyes looked a 
little red. The little’ family always joined in household 
prayer now—very simple prayer—that God would direct 
and control all their ways, and pour down His love upon 
their lives, and adopt them as His children, according to 
the manifestation of His Son, Christ Jesus. Miss Russell 
always made a long pause before her solemn “ Amen,” 
wherein each heart could send up its special petition. 
But this evening Mrs. Stone lingered as she put the 
Bible before her mistress, and whispered,—“ Would you 
mind asking out loud, ma’am, that God will keep an eye 
on those that we've lost sight of? I don’t know how it 
is, ma’am, but staying in the house with that poor gentle- 
man up-stairs, and turning over in my mind how he can 
be so darkened and shut up like, has given me a terrible 
hankering after my poor man. I expect we're parted 
forever and ever, but I’ll wish him well, if I ain't to have 
another chance to do more.” 

And so, instead of the hush, Sarah prayed aloud the 
petition with which she had always filled her own share 
of it—“that the Lord of life and love would remember 
those whom men forget, and gather in those whom men 
cast out, and fill the empty hearts, and rebuild earth's 
ruined homes in heaven.” 

“Thank you with all my heart, ma’am,” Mrs. Stone 
whispered, as she said good-night. “ You said just what 
I felt and could not say—just exactly as if you knew 
what it was. And I'm kind of sure of an answer, 
whether I ever knowit or not. That’s what mother used to 
say, ‘Ask and receive,’ she said; ‘one received in ask- 
ing.’” 

Miss Russell went away to her own room. She thought 
to herself that she would sit up till the midnight bells 
rang in the Day of Joy. She was not afraid of a lonely 
Christmas Eve—the past, the dear parents who had made 
the happy home of her girlhood, the pleasant friends who 
had gone before, lowly old women, young girls, brave, 
frank lads, were all as much alive to her heart as ever. 
She did not shrink from any silence in her life which 
gave it a chance of catching its own angelic chorus. 
Nay, rather she sometimes thought she must beware lest 
the past and the future should join hands to shut out the 
present—must remember that the lives still in the shade 
of the flesh must be very diligent and full if they are to 
keep pace with the dear ones, who, lifted into the sunshine, 
are swiftly passing from glory unto glory. 

She did not sit and think only of death-beds and “ last 
words.” The darkness of the dying flesh may eclipse 
the light of the passing soul—was there not gloom.over 
all when One died on Calvary ?—and “ Eloi, Eloi, Lama 
Sabachthani” was wrung from Him who had overcome 
the world! She thought of sunny summer walks—of 
mountain clambers, of merry winter nights. She laughed— 





gifts, and our good wishes must be too puerile for such a 


yes, once she laughed so that she heard herself—at the 
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remembrance of an old bright saying of one who had been 
for years in everlasting joy. Some death-beds she did 
ponder over, where strength had been made perfect in 
weakness, and the soul had visibly burned brighter in the 
breaking of its lantern. Some last words she did dwell 
on, flowers from Paradise which those just entering had 
thrown back upon the watchers outside. 

There were other memories, too—stories, one story— 
which had been bound up with her own life, and to which 
“ tinis” was not written, but the end was torn away. The 
“ends of the earth” are so much farther off than the New 
Jorusalem, and the absent in the flesh may be so drearily 






separated. It takes a really higher faith to trust God for 





this world than for the next, because this is a faith which 





must be all fact, without any dangerous possibility of a 
mixture of fancy. Even Sarah Russell had often to re- 
mind herself that 
“God is not only kind through us: 
He blesses though we are not there. 











For are not stranger skies as blue, 





eo 


And are not stranger flowers as fair 


But to one truth she clung—and it kept her brave and 
bright—that we only learn how to love from God Himself, 
and that our truest love is barely a faint type of His! 

Sarah Russell did not mean to sit long dreaming; she 


was a woman of regular and orderly ways. But just as 





the most methodical of us sit longer than we know, when 





lear friends mect and heart histories are revealed, so the 
stream of her pleasant and tender and sacred reverie 
swept. Time swiftly past unheeded. The belis began to 






ring—rang—she did not even notice when they ceased. 
he joy-bells of her own heart’s love had been ringing in 








harmony with them, and they still went on. It needed a 





discord to rouse her. The discord came. 
Only a slow, shuffling step on the stair—a step that she 






did not know—a step that seemed unused to stairs, and 





fell upon them with an uncertain totter. 

Only for less than a moment Sarah Russell’s heart stood 
still. Then she said to herself: “It is Mr. Halliwell!” 

She sat motionless. Had she believed that it was a 
disembodied soul returned to haunt the platform of its 
history, she would not have felt more awe and dread. 

For was not this really “a ghost ?”—an unhappy soul, | 
torn from its place and its work, beating out its life in a 













horologe whose signs and sounds were no longer displayed 
and struck in the visible world? We need not go out of | 
the flesh to be “ ghosts” in the new and ghastly meaning 
of something “unknowing and unknown.’ 
She sat and listened. The step went down and dewn 
Then a door opened. She knew the sound; it was the/ 














working-room door. A few minutes’ pause, and it closed, 
and another opened. It was the dining-room door this 
time. Another pause, and it, too, was shut. With that 
strange mingling of the practical which always dashes our | 
most mysterious moods, Sarah congratulated herself that 
Mrs. Stone locked her door, and hoped that the good wo- 
man and the servant girl were both lost in slumber. 

The step slowly ascended the stairs. Sarah remembered 
that both the drawing-room door and that of the spare | 
bed-room stood open. The unknown visitor went into | 
the drawing-room, and through the partition which di- | 
vided it from her chamber, she heard the slow step go 
about, pausing before the portraits of strange faces; | 
puzzling out the engravings whose originals had grown | 
famous since he had been dead in life. Then he came 
out and went into the other room, and stayed there long, 


and long, and long. She wondered if he noticed the text | 


| 





above the mantel, and what he thought of “ Neliy 
O’Brien,” and “Monica and Augustine,” and “The 
Castaway.” 

The step came out again, and lingered for a moment 
outside her door, but no band was laid upon it. Sarah 
debated within herself whether she should not go out and 
face the awful hermit, and break the black magic of his 
silence and solitude. But she thought “no.” For none 
ean be led further than they will go; no light will peue- 
trate more than the curtain is withdrawn. The spells of 
the soul would not be broken in the breaking of their 
sign. God’s sun dawns gently, and makes us long for 
light before we have it. It was enough for this time that 
he had wanted to look upon a home, and that her doors 
had been open. 

The step went up-stairs. 

Sarah Russell had a picture of Mr. Halliwell in her 
mind. We ail of us have such pictures of those we have 
never seen. Sometimes they prove true—sometimes false, 
And sometimes, after years have passed, we find a trath 
in them which escaped the first sight of what we call 
reality. People taik a great deal about the mysteries of 
first impressions—but if we look closely into our own 
minds, we shall find that these very impressions are 
secondary—that something else went before, and that our 
“first impressions” only impress us by their contrast or 
harmony with this something. Our minds are like mir- 
rors, and there is an inner eye which sees reflected upon 
them, pictures of people and places which the eyes of our 
flesh have never beheld. But the mirror is more or less 
blurred, and the inner vision, like the outer, is often so 
imperfect that it sees “‘ men as trees walking.” 

Sarah Russell's mental picture of Mr. Halliwell, as he 
returned to his solitary chamber, was of a tall old man, 
just a little bent, with that sad, touching bowing of a 
figure that has once been very erect. He had a long 
grizzled beard—and his face was dark and hawk-like, 
with quick, angry eyes—somehow like some face she had 
seen somewhere. How did she put that likeness into it? 
She did not even know whence it came. 

» slow foot go to and fro for awhile in the 


room overhead, and then when all was at last quiet, sh 





She heard t 
e 


herself lay down to sl ep—her last waking thought set im 


the verse which had become the refrain of her life: 





“If some 





Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, thy gracious work begin, 


Let him no more lie down in sin. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“She cries, ‘These things confound me, 
They settle on my brain: 
The very air around me 
Is universal pain.’”—R. M. Miura. 
HE room in which Sarah, Tibbie and Mrs. Stone met 
on Christmas morning presented a sight not to be 
easily forgotten. 
Seated on forms, or forlornly hanging about against the 
walls, were rows of people, who seemed all of one dreary 
middle age, for the youth among them had no brightness 


and the age no venerableness. They looked all soddened 
| and beaten-out, no more resembling humanity as it comes 


from the hand of the Creator than their bueless, slackened 
rags resembled the bright textures which had once come 
from the loom. Nothing is made so, however much may 
be spoiled so. 
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They were not interested in the sight of the strangers, 
as Sarah would have been interested with new faces in 
any sphere of hers. They did not expect anything but 


their soup and pudding, and those they could take from | 


anybody. They did not know to care for the hand of the 
giver as well as the gift. For a moment Sarah's heart 
sank, and a swift wonder shot across her mind, whether 
those who put themselves to contend with a wretchedness 
like this, must not always be hard and hopeless, like poor 
Tibbie: hopeless in endurance, and hard to endure. 

But as the two cousins and Mrs. Stone ranged them- 
selves behind the long table, Sarah’s eye fell upon two 
women, close at her right hand, who were eagerly looking 
at something they held between them. It seemed like a 


little book or picture, and they smiled and shook their | 


heads over it, and then as the elder of the two thrust it 


into her bosom, her eyes met Sarah's, 
““ May I see it, too?” said Sarah, yielding to a sudden 


impulse. 

“Shure, ’tain’t anything to look at, ‘cept for those as 
knew him,” the woman answered, in a strong brogue, 
holding out a little dim glass photograph. “ It’s only my 
poor bhoy, that’s been in glory just two months since 
yesterday. I brought it round to show my sister, ‘cause 
she daren’t come to our place, because she’s married an 
O’Flanagan, and my husband's an O'Reilly, and they 
niver spake to each other, ‘cept with shillelahs, That's 
my poor bhoy, and that’s me, ma’am, for he would be 
taken holding my hand. He knew he were a-going, 
ma’am, and he said I'd like to look at us so when he were 
gone. A real fine-looking gossoon, he was, ask any one 
down our court, and he died in his chair, being as all the 
while he was ill, he was too spirity to lie down, only just 


outside the bed. That don’t look like me, ma’am, because 
I had on Mrs. O’Brien’s bonnet with the red flowers, an’ 


in a gineral way, I don’t wear bonnets myself, and it 
made me feel quare, as the pig said when he put his head 
through the stocks. A good, dutiful bhoy, he was, 
always, ma’am, and thought there was nobody like his 
mother—little reason he had! He used to say, ‘If the 


room was full of people, and not mother, I’d call meself 


lanesome.’ I’m paying all I can to get him out o’ purga- 


tory, but I always think of him as in glory, for I sartain | 


shure he’s at the glory-end, and the Holy Vargin wouldn't 
let me be desaved. Isn't it a pratty picter, ma’am ?”’ 

“Tt is indeed,” said Sarah, “and it must be very valu- 
able to you. You must take great care of it, because glass 
is apt to break.” 

“Marcy me!” cried Mrs. O'Reilly, “the first thing 
whinever there’s a fight on, I catch it down from the wall 
and sit on’t. I says to my Mike now, ‘ Ye must look after 
yeself, I’ve got something else to look arter. I can’t even 


reach ye a broom if ye're out o’ hand’s length.’ Young | 


Mike didn’t fight much. He was one of those that are 
marked to be took, and minded his church duties, and I 
niver saw his blood up ‘cept whin Miss O’Flanagan in- 
sulted his mother.” 

“Can’t you persuade your husband to leave off fighting, 
too?” asked Sarah. 

“Losh me, miss, it’s just in the natur,” explained Mrs. 
O’Brien; “he means no harm. He gives and takes.” 

“But should not he try to get it out of his nature?” 
said Sarah. 

“He ain’t so quick up as he war,” Mrs. O’Brien ad- 
mitted. “He let that Jim O’Flanagan call him a mean 
word the other day because he minded how Jim helped 
our Mike home when he turned faint in the street the day 


before he died. ‘I'll never forget « kindness to my bhoy, 
| Jim,’ says he, ‘so if ye’re mane enough to insult a man 
| whose hands are tied, ye may, Jim.’ And says Jim, ‘I'd 
do as much for you as I did for him, though you are an 
| O'Reilly, but never you come down our court.’” 
| That woman belongs to an awfully drinking, fighting 
| lot,” whispered Tibbie to Sarah, as they passed to and 
fro. 
“ Did you know the lad who died?” asked Sarah. 
“Yes,” said Tibbie; “he was a good-looking, delicate 
| young man, with a pleasant tongue. He came here hang 
ing about n one of our soup-days, but he wasn’t one of 
| our regular cases, and I didn’t notice he looked particu 
| larly ill, and I didn’t give him anything. He died two 
or three days after. The O’Reillys and O’Flanagans wil! 
| never be anything but O’Reillys and O’Flanagans, not 
even if they cross the water, and rise in life and mix in 
| Yankee politics.” 
“ Never mind,” said Sarah, whose soul was once more 
| light with the lustre of that sun which had not forgotten 
to shed its rays of mother-love, and neighborly kindness, 
| and elevating influence, even down the foul court where 
pokers and brooms and pewter pots flew about in Irieb 
| faction-fights. 
| She turned brightly back to the dismal room and its 
| forlorn crowd. That sun was shining on all that crowd, 
and in that light she could bear to look at each, assured 
that not the dreariest heart there, was without some tender 
memory, or vague hope, or clinging affection, the dimly 
perceived lower rung of that ladder of love which reaches 
to the throne of God. And with that consciousness of 
human affinity shining strong upon her face, many of the 
deadened faces round seemed to grow responsive, so that 
the moment faith rose to the realization of the great hu- 
| man brotherhood, it changed to sight. Those who believe 
can see! 

One by one, as the people came up, Sarah found some 
bright word to say to each. Something about the baby, 
something about the pudding, some question about who 
was to eat it at home. Slow smiles broke stiffly on faces 
| unaccustomed to that form of muscular exercise. One or 
two, after they had walked away with their prize, in their 





first hungry eagerness, turned back to drop a curtsey, and 
wish her “a merry Christmas.” 
“It's very good 0’ you to come here to-day, seeing after 


| the likes o’ us,” said one woman, “for the likes o’ you 
| will have plenty o’ people wanting you otherwheres,” 

Sarah only smiled. Never mind! And it was true, 
| too—there were some in Heaven who, she was sure, would 
| be glad to see her there—and one or two somewhere in 
|the world—and there would be always somebody like 
| these, who would be glad of ber. “The poor ye have 
—the poor in heart or in life. No fear 


always with you’ 
| of not being wanted ! 

Among the crowd came one middle-aged woman, whore 
decent though threadbare garments and scrupulously 
clean face were so obviously different from all the others, 
that Sarah felt her being among them made her an object 
of special interest and pity. 

“Ts your card an order for a family dinner?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am,” said the woman, “it’s for twe 
families; the ladies were so kind as to give itso. And 
indeed I’m most thankful, for we're having a bad time.” 

“Ts your husband out of work?” Sarah inquired. 

“He hurt his hand three weeks ago, and won’t be 
able for his trade for another week yet,” said the woman; 














“and then our lodger isn't paying anything, and we're 
most keeping him besides.” 

“How is that?” Sarah asked. 

“ Well, he came to us about three months ago,” said 
the woman, “and he was ailing and poorly then, and very 


bad in his mind, and he’d come from America, and I had | 


brothers in San Francisco, and it made me take to him. 
He paid us regular then. But about six weeks ago he 
took a stroke, and the went on paying a little, but now 
he’s had another, and his money is all gone. He just run 
out as my husband hurt his hand. Troubles always come 
together.” 

“Could you not get him into some Infirmary?” Sarah 
asked. 

“No, ma'am; I don’t think there’s any hospital takes 
in those kind of cases, leastways only one that has always 
more than it can do. Of course there’s the workhouse. 
My husband had thought of that when the man was first 
took ill, but I said, ‘Wait a bit, maybe he'd mend.’ 
When my husband met with bis accident I thought then 
he must go, but when I spoke on’t, my husband wouldn't 
hear of it then. He gets kind o’ low like, afrai 





having to go into the House ourselves, and I thoug 
would be a burden off his mind. But he took it con 


ining o 





trairey, as men do, and said it would be the beg 
folks going from our place to the House, and that it 
wasn’t the way to keep out of it to send others there; so 
there he is yet. My little gal’s a-mindin’ him—he don’t 
want much minding; he’s just stock-still and nearly dumb 
now, however bad he may be in his mind. The ladies 
knew what we were doing for him, so they gave me tick 
ets for two family dinners, and some jelly and beef-tea 
was sent round for him.” 

“Well, I must get your address from my cousin and 
eall on you,” said Sarah. “Thope you will have a cheer- 
ful Christmas dinner. Trust in God, and keep up your 
epirits, and all will go well.” 

“The children keep usa bit lively,’ 


the woman an- 


sewered again; “they go up-stairs and sing in the man’s | 


room, he seems to like it. Their father used to sing 


hymns with them, but just now, he turns all-over-like if | 


they do it in the room with him; but when he hears their 
voices from up-stairs, he often begins to hum the tune 
with them. He don’t notice himself, and I says nothing, 
for if I did, he’d leave off, and say he was in no singing 
temper.” 

“Good-bye, a cheerful Christmas and a brighter new 
year,” said Sarah, as the woman went away. So, down 
in some other dreary court there was hymn-sinzing, and 
“entertainment of the stranger!” Sarah caught herself 
repeating a verse she had read somewhere— 


“ We see the struggle, we hear the sich 
Of this sorrowful world of ‘ours: 

But in loving patience God sits on high 
Because He can see its flowers.” 


, 


“Eh, ma’am,” eaid Mrs. Stone, as she trudged off with 


Sarah, in search of a cab to take them to Jane Russell’s | 


house. “Eh, ma’am, I can’t forget that paralyzed man! 
Fancy lying dumb and stiff in a strange place, where one 
might be turned out to-morrow. And bad in one’s mind 
beside! It is to be hoped he hasn’t got to remember that 
he left people that would have had a right to look after 


him! My husband’s father died a paralytic, and I've | 
| arianism which would prevent our going into the society 
| that I was then calculated to adorn, and condemn me to 
sort with him, as soon as he was through the hard times | the slavery of a sick nurse. I saw, too, that it might 


heard him say he shouldn’t wonder he’d come to it him- 
self, and I used to think I should have a hard time of that 
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he gave me with his drinking and ways. But that waen’t 
| to be, if he was took sudden, as I suppose he was. And 
if he wasn’t, and his words come true, he'll be like that 
poor creature yonder, only not with such good people, 
most likely.” . 

Mrs. Stone was to dine with Jane’s servant, while Miss 
Sarah dined with the mistress. They found the gate 
locked, and the door bolted as usual. Jane was sitting in 
the drawing-room before a huge fire, wearing a fur tippet 

| instead of herusual light knitted shawl; and she received 
| Sarah with a tearful sympathy, that was clearly quite 
thrown away on that bright and brisk little woman. 

“T really could not stir out to church to-day,” she said. 
“ The weather is so bitter, and besides, I am so sensitive, 
that the anthem and hymns try me far too much. I had 

| to leave the church in the middle of the last Christmas 
| service I attended. I cannot bear to think of the tinie 
when I stood with my dear mother, singing, ‘ Hark, the 
herald angels,,—and there was one Christmas too, when 


another dear voice was raised beside me—such a fine 





tenor! And now there’s only me!’ 

“0, but can’t you hear them singing far more sweetly 
in the Higher Home?” said Sarah. “I don’t think people 
can know half the beauty of the dear old oymns, until 
they can hear in them far-off voices which others cannot 
hear.” 

“But they sing a new song in Heaven, and that is all 
we know about it,” said Jane, adding with quite uncon 
scious humor, “As for the other voice—he goes to the 

| Wesleyan chapel now, and he’s quite middle-aged—he 
was some years older than me—and very likely he does 

| not sing at all; middle-aged men seldom do. I’ve left iz 

| off myself, though a woman of forty is not quite middle- 
aged, you know, Sarah.” 

“T think to join in congregational singing is as much 


| a duty as to join in congregational prayer,” said Sarah. 
| “If one can’t quite make one’s voice harmonize at first, 
sing softly till it does.” 

“T had a sweet voice when I was a girl,” Jane ob- 
served. I think I lost it by fretting. Though, as I al- 
ways say, women, like us, with even our little fortunes, do 
not lack offers to share with us, yet among all my admirers, 
| { never really cared but for one, Sarah. I think the 
heart has but one love. Al! that affair was a bitter blow 
tome. It withered my youth at its core. It is a marvel 
to me that I am still young-looking and cheerful on the 
outside.” 

Sarah was silent, she did not want to be unsympathetic, 
so she could not venture on words. 

“He was very delicate-looking,” Jane went on: “he 
| had no home, and nobody to care for him; and I used to 
| fret to think how lonely and neglected he must be. But 
| it is a terrible undertaking to marry a sickly man, Sarah. 
| T was a hearty, pretty girl, then, as I daresay you remem- 
| ber me, and it would have been a fearful sacrifice of iny 
| young life to tie it to an ailing, frail husband. I was so 
| sensible as to be able to consider the whole bearings of the 
| matter, so that my dear mother did not attempt to urge 
ime to any decision, but only to help my judgment by 

making me well acquainted with the real facts of the case. 
| I never heard her express a decided opinion either way, 
| further than to say that ‘she did not desire a child of hers 
'to undertake anything blindfold.’ I could see that such 
delicacy as his might possibly soon slip into a valetudin- 
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easily set him aside from his profession, and as he had no | the manner of the servant, which her mistress explained 
private means, would throw us back on my own resources, | when she left the room. ‘ 
which, though sufficient to maintain my present position, “She wanted to have her mother here to spend the day 
would have kept up but sordid married state. I saw, | with her. Of course, I could not allow it. Her mother 
too, that he might very probably die young, and leave is a charwoman, and no charwomen are very particular, 
me, just as before, only worn out, impoverished and | and I could not have her about on the very day when all 
blighted. How could I face such a prospect? Now, how | my best plate is exposed. Afterwards, when we agreed 
could I do it, Sarah? My mother said I was right to that you should bring your maid with you, I told the girl 
allow myself io weigh all these contingencies, and having | that she would have a visitor, and that she ought to be 
weighed them, what could I do, but give him up? I can | very thankful. But she only muttered some impertinence. 
assure you, it was like tearing my heart out to do so. | There is really no pleasing these low kind of people. So, 
But I saw it was my duty, and I never flinched from my | to-day, she has been very saucy, saying that she did not 
duty yet.” | know how she could get through to-morrow, turning away 
Jane covered her face with her handkerchief; it was | the people who come for Christmas boxes. For I never 
quite unnecessary, for there was only avery slight moisture, allow any. People get their wages. What have you 
|} done with your other servant to-day, Sarah? And how 
proximity of the blazing fire. | shall you manage with all your tradesmen’s people to- 
“And if he had grown a confirmed invalid or died, I }morrow? If I were you, I should just get over this year 
could have borne it so much more easily! But after two| by saying that you have not been here long enough to 
or three years he married somebody else, and he’s a great, think of giving any douceurs.” 
strong, healthy man now, and must make fifteen hundred | “TJ let my servant go home, for she has a father and 
a year at least. And somehow I broke down from the | mother, and ever so many brothers and sisters,” said 
day I gave him up, and now I’m the wreck you see, and | Sarah. “If I had needed her services myself, I should 
I might have had him to cherish me and care for me.” | F 
And up went the handberchief again: | holiday on some other festive date. As for Christmas- 
Sarah did not know what to say. She could scarcely | boxes, I shall give some—I know people get their wages, 
find it in her heart to say that there is a cross in the way but wages have to be regulated by all sorts of principles 
to every crown, whetber of human joy or spiritual tri- of political economy. They are the wheels, as it were, of 
umph, and that often the only crown revealed to our | life, and they go all the easier fora little oil. Human 
eyes until we have fairly lifted the cross, is a crown of | life defined by a line, is as uncomfortable as would be the 
thorns. human figure defined by a wire. One prefers a little mist 
“Well, Jane,” she said, gently, “it would not have | about it, where Hope may put out a wondering hand. 
been right for you to marry him, unless you loved him so | One likes life weighed out with something to turn the 
much that you could take joy in your sacrifice, even had | scale. Perhaps I look for so much for myself in God's 
ita utmost penny been demanded of you.” | ‘more abundantly,’ that I like to make little earthly types 
“But I did love him,” said Jane, fretfully. “I did | of it when I can.” 
love him as much as ever woman loved man.” “Well, I only know that I get no Christmas-boxes, 
Sarah sighed softly. Jane had doubtless loved him as | said Jane; “and what is good for me is good for other 
much as she could herself, and in our standard of human | people.” 
possibilities, we can never rise higher than our own. Sarah smiled secretly. That was all Janeknew! Why, 
“It was only my high idea of duty,” said Jane. “TI| a little package directed to her, and containing a water- 
am made a martyr to my sense of right. I was right in | color sketch of Sarah’s old American home, was already 
my inferences. The cruel thing is that I was allowed to | in charge of the Parcels Delivery Company, and would 
be mistaken in my facts. And here I am left in the full arrive to-morrow—in an innocent mystery to be solved— 
realization of my loss and loneliness! If I was like most | as many mysteries will be—in happy laughter, or, at 
people, who have never really loved at all—like Tibbie, | least, with a smile. At least, surely Jane would smile! 
| But the utmost Sarah could get from Jane that night 
“Qh, does not love bring its own blessing with it?” | was a somewhat frigid expression of approval on a little 
pleaded Sarah. “Ts there not comfort in the very long- | poem by a nameless writer, which Sarah had copied into 
ing it leaves behind it? Besides, love is never lost.” | her pocket-book, and requested permission to read. It 
Alas! Sarah felt that she was talking wide of the true | was called— 
mark in this case, but she did not know what else to THIS DAY LAST YEAR. 
Bay. This day last year! It has a solemn sound, 
It has been sighed above so many graves, 
About so many hopes, that faded, fell, 
And sank among the wrecks on Time's dark waves. 


about her eyes, such as might come from the too near 


have let her have one of them with her, and given her a 





as 








” 





for instance—I could be quite content!” 





Jane smiled supremely. “ Ah, it is sweet to fancy how 
sweet it is to love!” she said; “but the real thing is 
different, and its loss is very real. But now, dinner is 
ready.” This day last year! There has not been much change, 

For all the bitter change was long ago. 

There was a time I could not speak these words, 

The old dates meant such agony of woe! 


It was a very sumptuous little repast—not a strictly 
seasonable one, because Jane preferred pheasant to roast 
beef or turkey, and could not endure plum-pudding, so 
supplemented the mince-pies with chocolate-souffle, and 
tipsey cake. There was no Christmas decoration about 
the rooms. Jane saw Sarah’s eye go in search of it, and 
temarked,—“ I Pare have any of that nonsense, The For since “ this day last year” I've learned the truth 
vegetation always brings in a sensation of raw cold and That sorrow bears a gracious light from heaven, 
damp which sets my nerves a-jar.” That truly they know little what they ask 
There was something a little tart and ungracious in Who envy those to whom it is not given. 


But now I think it will not grieve me more 
To soe the shadow on this brow of mine: 

Not for the old-time laughter of mine eyes 
Would I a single thrill of pain resign. 








—— = 












For they who weep not, do not know the peace 
When Christ com 
And they who fear not, do not know the rest 
When Christ goes on before and bears the fears. | 


s in ang wipes away the tears; 


“ Yes, it is very pretty,” Jane said; “but I have known | 


religion a great many years, and it does not destroy one’s 


natural feelings. Grace is grace, dear Sarah, but nature 


is nature.” 

“ True,” Sarah answered, “ but is not nature the chalice, 
more or less transparent, into which grace is poured from | 
on high?” 

Sarah did not stay late. She knew that Jane’s hours 
were very early, at least in the sense of retiring to her 
sleeping chamber, though Jane had pointed out to her a 
little bookease there, with “whose contents,” she said, | 
‘she soothed and edified many midnight hours.” 
od Hervey’s “ Meditations among | 
‘ Letters,” and “ Meditations,’ 


, 


Among 





the books Sarah noti 
the Tombs,” Mrs. Rowe's 
Drelincourt on “Death,” and some less standard works, 
bearing such titles as “ Dark Days in the Wilderness,” 


and “Secret Cries of a Sad Heart.” 

Poor Jane! She had leisure without life, sentiment 
without sympathy, loss without love, a form without a 
faith! 

Nevertheless, she was one in God’s world, and as she 


kissed Sarah and said it was nice to have had her with | 
her, Sarah felt a half-remorseful pain that she could not 
help thinking to herself that it is well that God does not 
leave unloved even those who are very unlovable! 
CHAPTER VIII. 
“One gentle lo one tender touch 


Had done so much for me.” 
R. Buiwer Lyrtron. 


N the course of the next day Sarah received a note 


from Jane :— 


“Dear Covsin,—Your parcel has not long arrived! It} 
is very kind of you to think of these things, and it is the | 
first Christmas gift I have had for twenty years. Th 
postman was asking for his Christmas-box just as the 
porter brought in your present; so I sent him down half 
a-crown. I’m sure my correspondence don’t trouble him | 
much, and the few letters I have might stay away for all | 
the good they are to me. But I believe the post-office | 
people are not too well paid, and so that is the only con 
eossion I have made. 

“ My servant has given me notice to-day, which is, of 
course, particularly inconvenient, as this is a bad season 
It would have put me about less tu have let 
You see, I try to keep up dis- 


for hiring. 
her have her mother here. 
cipline, and am only punished for it. 
“Your affectionate cousin, 
“ Jane.” 


In the course of a few days, Sarah went to visit the 
family who had sheltered the paralytic man. She did not 
go empty-handed: beside some little valuable dainties, 
she took a small sum of money, being fully aware that 
much kindness is neutralized by the timidity that refuses 
to trust a deserving person with a little cash to supply 
those little, nameless, daily wants which only ready money 
can allay. 

Whenever Sarah Russell gave relief—which was not 
very often, because she rather sought to develop the 


"| down from the sick lodger’s room, and apologiz 





healthier powers of self-relief—she usually gavo it half 
in kind, and half in cash. She was not addicted to give 
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| relief at all where there was any possibility that cash 


| would find its way to the gin-shop. 


Mrs. Stone had her special contribution. Among her 
very miscellaneous luggage she had an old bolster. This 
she had unpicked, had taken out tho feathers, and quilted 
them into an old chintz counterpane. 

“ Those cases are always so cold,” she said; “they want 
a deal of rubbing, and I'll go bail this poor creature can't 
get much. I’ve heard my husband say that after his 
father had the strokes, his greatest comfort was a down 
coverlid that my husband saved up for and gave him ;” 
and Mrs. Stone sighed a portentous sigh. 

Sarah Russell found the poor little house clean and 
quiet. The decent, rather dejected-looking father was 


trying to make some rude toys to sell in the street, the 


| wife had just got some neediework to do, and the eldest 


nd an errand boy’s place. The wife came 
ed for not 


lad had for 





asking the visitor to see the invalid. “ He was that frac- 
tious, that the sight of a stranger was tortures.” 


Sarah expressed no surprise. Now, if she were dying, 


she thought, she could bear to see anybody, to peacefully 


| answer the most impertinent, well-meant inquiry, and to 


endure the most bering curiosity. But she knew that it 


had not always been so with her. She had known the 
frantic hiding of the hunted soul. She knew when she 
had even shrank from friendship because, with all its 
its touch was too rough for wounds whose deep 
re times when, 


kindness, 
seat itcould not guess. She knew that theres 





if we would see God, we must turn our face to the bare 
wall and keep silence, ay, and that such times must pre- 
cede the illumination which reveals God to us in the 
roughest human face, and the most awkward human 
charity, though such times are not always followed by 
such revelation. She did not altogether suppose that this 
poor waif knew in what high search a stranger’s appear- 
ance interrupted him. Very likely he only felt he was 


” 


“more peaceable” when he was left alone. 


Sut the good woman was so delighted with Mrs Stone's 


| nice warm quilt, that she would at once carry it up-stairs 


to display it. She came down again wiping her eyes. 
4} 


“T can’t make out what he said,” she narrated; “he 


can only make a kind of noise, and there’s only one of my 


little girls that can understand him a bit. But he began 
to ery; and cuddled his head down sideways on it to show 
how nice it was and how it pleased him.” 

When Sarah told Mrs. Stone this, Mrs. Stone cried, 
too. “I’m sure it’s a poor concern to what my husband 
gave his father,” she said, “ but I hope there’s somebody 
to do the same for him if he wants it,” she sobbed. 

Sarah had not forgotten Mr. Halliwell’s ghostly survey 
of her home on Christmas Eve. She had tried to realize 
what might be the real state of the case. Was it possible 
that this man, stunned by the shock of some terrible 
blow, had rushed into solitude in simple self-defence, but 
had been rather too systematic and elaborate in his plans 
of refuge, so that no accident had battered the bulwarks, 
and at once shown the outer world how slight they were, 
and given himself an opportunity of gradually stepping 
forth? Sarah was a great believer in the force of habit— 
in the bondage of outside charaeter. “We are not born 
in shells,” she would say, “but we mostly die in them. 
Half the people are never seen as they are, but as some- 
body described them. Our hard shells are clapped upon 
us, and our natures may sometimes fit themselves to them 
afterwards.” 

“ They always called me like a boy,” said Tibbie. “I 
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was expected to do things out of the way, and queer for 
a girl, and I know I seldom disappointed people. I 
rather liked to be called like a boy, and I used to romp 
and ruffle my hair just to hear people say so.” 
“And you are really such a woman, 
Tibbie,” “All woman in your strength, 
and thorough woman in your weakness! But, Tibbie, 
don’t you think that women and men have much more 
The true woman has much of 
true man has much of the 


Sarah laughed. 
she answered. 


in common than 
the man in her, 
woman.” 

“Very likely,” said Tibbie. 
We understand each other better. 


apart. 
and the 


“T know I like men better 
Most of | 


I don’t say men | 


than women. 
my few genuine friends have been men. 
are superior to women, as some people are always ready 
to assert, as some would think I meant if they heard me 
now. I simply say that I like them better, that I could 
be more to them, and they could be more to me, perhaps, 
and perhaps only, because I am a woman!” 
“Exactly so,” Sarah admitted. “God has implanted a | 
relationship between man and woman of which marriage | 


is at once the consummation and the type. Love, 72} 


great motive power of the world, is simply the highest 
friendship between man and woman, and the same friend- 
ship, in all its lower Ievels, must naturally be a greater 
power and a more sacred sentiment than the correspond- 
ing degrees of friendship between people of the same sex. 
I almost think that 
wrong as the way in which men and women regard each | 
| 
| 


nothing in the world has gone so 


other. They seem to think that they have nothing to do 
with each other except in marriage, a view by which the 
holy state itself is cruelly injured, and the way to it often | 
impassably blocked to the more thoughtful and purer 

natures. Simple, sincere, kindly friendship, is lost sight 

of—merged in the frivolity of girl and boy flirtations, or 

the worse than frivolity of older intrigues. How few wo- | 
men, at bottom good, and kind and wise in the life of 

their inner circle, dare to let their true selves be seen in | 
general society! The influence of evil women is broad- | 
east; the influence of good women is a talent hidden in a 

napkin. The wicked woman drops her poison in every 

word, the good girl utters a commonplace, a polite plati 
tude, and blushes with the fear lest all her care will not | 
quite veil the true sentiments of her secret soul. In fact, 
Tibbic, we have come round to the point whence this 
digression started. Few women show their genuine 
selves, but rather hide in armors of mere conventional 
propriety, most of which were cast in an entirely different 
state of education and society, and many of which issue 
from very doubtful forges.” 

“ And so you suspect that this poor old Mr. Halliwell, 
who, from my recollection, must be nearly eighty now, is 
also a slave to habit even in eccentricity, and to public 
opinion even in a hermitage,” said Tibbie. 

“T do really,” Sarah answered. “I daresay there has 
been many and many a time when he would have come 
out if there had been an opening, such as would have 
spared his relenting pride even to himself. I don’t be- 
lieve he hears the postman’s knock go round the Hallow- 
gate, and invariably rejoices that there is no letter for 
him. I don’t believe he hears your rat-a-tat with an un- 
failing glee that, whoever it is, it is nobody for him. 
Tibbie, on this last night of the year, I’m very much in- 
clined to send him up a New Year’s verse-card, and a 
bunch of snotdrops and violets! I can guess how he felt 
on Christmas Eve, and to-night I’m quite sure he will be 
wondering whether he will still be here next year. And 





it may be his last New Year, Tibbie, just as it may be 


ours. 7 
“You know human nature pretty well, Sarah,” said 
Tibbiec. 
“T know it by my own,” Sarah answered. 
wanted to do things and haven’t done them, just because 


“T’ve often 


they were not supposed to be in my character, and ther¢ 
fore were not expected from me. I believe in the benefits 
of change of scene, Tibbie; it gives us a chance of chang 
ing ourselves a little!” 

Cc} 


She chose the card, and she made up the little bunch of 


flowers, and bade the housekeeper present them with 


“Miss Russell’s kind compliments” when she took up the 
old gentleman’s supper. 

“ And I suppose this will be a 
to him for years!” 


bout as much an event a+ 


has ‘happened’ she said. “ But, oh 


dear, all our lives miss such a many ‘happenings’ which 


| they might have had !” 


iy 80,” Tibbie re- 
sponded ; that style of talk, 
I'll go and buy a rope and hang myself offhand, unless 
indeed you'd like me to help you in the same operation 
first.” 

Sarah smiled up in her ec 


“So they do, and I have a right to s¢ 


“but if you mean to beg 


. 
in’s face, where the real 
restless expression showed even through the assumed 
n. 

t God takes from 


And it 


glare of mock gloom and determinati: 

“We don’t miss any ‘ happenings’ tl 
us,” she said sweetly. ‘ Because He takes them. 
He dwells in us, we are in Lim, and find them there, and 
possess all things.” 

The housekeeper knocked at the drawing-room door on 
her way down from fetching the supper-tray. She had a 
note to deliver. 

“T was nearer seeing him to-night than ever before,” 
she informed Mrs. Stone. “ Ile'd done something else to 
the letter after he'd rung the bell, I reckon, for he'd 


hardly got his inner-door shut when I entered at the other. 


| [ a’most saw his hand on the handle.” 


The note was written on fine paper of an old-fashioned 


make and yellowish with age—paper that he had prob 
ably never used, since his only correspondence had been 
his lawyer’s letters and his household directions. 

“T wonder on what occasion that paper was last used 
before?” said Tibbie, under her breath. 

The handwriting was not feeble. The letters were a 
little stiff and disjoined, like an awkward squad com 
ing out to drill. But they were set down firmly and 
legibly. 

“Mr. Halliwell presents his compliments to Miss Rus- 
sell, and thanks her for her kind attention. The flowers 
are very sweet and refreshing. Mr. Halliwell hopes that 
Miss Russell will excuse his not being able personally to 


wish her a happy New Year: the wish is nono the less 


1: 


sincere.” 

“T suppose he has never seen a 
said Sarah. “Poor old man! I think I will buy him 
some every Saturday, against the Sabbath.” 

“Tf Jane thought him too old for her to insinuate that 
you were setting your cap at him, she would hint that you 
wished to be remembered in his will,” said Tibbie. 

Sarah’s face flashed almost into anger. “If you do 
yourself the injustice of injecting yourself into such 
thoughts, however playfully,” she said, “I shall take 
comfort in the belief that you are doing Jane as much 
injustice in imputing them to her!” 

“Fongive me!” pleaded Tibbie, penitently, quite 
abashed before her gentle eousin’s aroused power of 


ral 
i 


ower all those years,’ 

















scorn. “But I cannot help knowing what a certain 
kind of people will say under any given circum 
stances.” 


“ Bad things are not improved when they are second 
hand,” said Sarah, still severely. “ We know there is a 
dust-heap in the back yard, but we don’t mention it at 
dinner-time, nor turn it over when we are in our best 
dresses. That would be simply the same as defiling any 
kindly plan of our own or another's by splashing it over 
with a foul opinion.” 

“ Won't you forgive me?” begged Tibbie. 

“Forgive you? Yes,” said Sarah, turning to her and 
kissing her warmly. “Forgive me for being too severe 
and sharp. Only I am always so afraid lest these kind 
f opinions should be repeated to people whom they 
might fetter and hinder. So I hope I'm forgiven now, in 
my turn, Tibbie.” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” 
over, I’m rather glad. 


said Tibbie, “now that the storm is 
I’ve seen that you can be angry, 
even on ever such just provocation. It gives just a littl 
hope toa poor body like me, who am always angry, on 
no present provocation at all.” 

tht she drew her 


When Sarah went to her room that ni 
surtains to look out upon the calm moonlight, in whi 
the old year, with its universal changes and trials, and 
ts many crimes and sorrows, was dying away. It was s 
bright as to be almost as light as day—the lighter, heeause 
the beams fell on ground whitened by a slight snow-fall. 
I'he snow lay crisply on the long grass of the little church- 

ird, and lodged daintily among the carvings on the 
All the passion of lamentation was 
Hearts 


great tombstone. 
fted from that resting-place of the departed. 
no fireside thrilled with the pang of the “ first snow- 








fall” over those old graves. All looked so calm, so 
peacefal. 
Sarah caught herself murmuring— 
‘All is ended now! the } », the fear and the sorrow, 
All the aching of he restless, uns f longing, 
\ll the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of pat 


And then she started. For avery present misery broke 
upon the luxury of restfulness. 

The opposite side of the little graveyard was bounded 
by a narrow, paved passage, which opened from Crosier 
Street, and led to the back-door of a great warehouse to 
the right. It had no thoroughfare, and as the back-door 
was never opened, it was never used. 

But to-night there was somebody there. 

Only one: a young man, who stood in the snow, with 
the silver moonlight slanting on his head, bowed upon the 
He stood there as if he had stood so for 
And Sarah felt iat it was out of no 


jd railings. 


little time. 
lappy life, from no hopeful future, that a lad would come 





n the last night of the year to stand in the snow, leaning 
«1. a churchyard paling. 

While she stood watching with a wild yearning that 
the comfort and the sorrow that go astray in the world 
may be somehow brought together, the dark figure stirred 
h a sudden movement, and a wan, white face was 





lifted. She could see no features in that weird light, only 
® flash of something that looked whiter than the snow 
snd wanner than the moonbeams. And then the figure 
walked quickly away and disappeared under the arch- 
way, and Sarah would have almost thought it had been a 
phantom of her own fancy, but for a few faint footprints 
left upon the pavement. 

( To be continued.) 
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A STEM OF LILIES. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


“T'S dull work,” said Margery, standing by the broad 

bench in the summer-house, and sorting flowers. 
- And yet, even as she said it, a loving glance of re- 
cognition lighted up her pale face, as she lifted a stem of 


valley lilies lightly to her lips. 


They were scarcely purer than the face they kissed, 
and I looked at the picture in reverent wonder. How, 
indeed, could any one look at my beautiful sister and not 
love her? 

“ Don’t you think so, Kathie?” 

“ Think what, dear?” asked I, waking from a reverie, 
in which I had certainly not. been thinking of flowers. 

Margery laughed. A delicious, rippling laugh that 
would make music in the shadiest place. 

“You've been dreaming, naughty Kathie, and haven't 
listened to my discourse. What shall be done unto you?” 
she added, with mock gravity. 

“Tie blue ribbons in my hair, 
And bind yon wandering beauty there,” 
I said, pointing to the stem of lilies that had fallen from 
her bosom to her feet. 

“Oh, my lilies!” she said, snatching it quickly from 
“T must not let you be sullied with dust, for 
you are sweet and pure as a lover's kiss! Kathie, if it 
were not for the flowers themselves, it would be dull 
work.” 


“Ts that what you said a moment ago ?” I asked, study- 


the floor. 


ing her downcast face.. 

“ Yes,” “T was thinking of Lottie Deveraux, 
and how she would look to-night with these beautiful 
She is so beautiful herself, that 


she said. 


blush roses in her hair. 
even my roses will pale before her bright loveliness.” 

I thought I knew a face surpassing in loveliness Miss 
Deveraux’s; but a glance at Margery’s quiet face re- 
strained my vexed jealousy. If she was careless of men’s 
admiration, surely I need not disquiet myself. 

“ What a gay life she leads,” Margery continued; “T 
lon’t know a girl in the place who seems so fortunate in 
She is the darling of her old 
father’s heart; she has a cheerful, contented disposition ; 


ill her surroundings. 
she has every pleasure and every luxury that money can 
buy or love can lavish; and she has a lover who is a 
prince among men. Surely,” she added, with gentle 
gravity, “ heart cannot wish for more.” 
“T don’t know,” I said, doubtfully. 
hasn't the ability to appreciate all those delightful sur- 


“Perhaps she 


roundings as you would have; and, perhaps,” I added, 
still more doubtfully, “perhaps she does not think John 
Earle a prince among men, except as he has the prince's 
fortune at his command.” 

“Kathie,” Margery cried out indignantly, “what do 
you mean ?”* 

“T mean,” said I, “that Lottie Deveraux is cruel and 
cunning. She would trample on a man’s heart, however 


faithful, if she could, by doing it, advance her own selfish 


| interests; but she is cunning enough to deceive a wise 





man, and she fs deceiving John Earle.” 

“OQ Kathie!” And a pale blush lingered on Margery’s 
cheek as she spoke. 

* And you thought she loved him for himself,” I cried, 
scornfully. “It wants a true woman, dear, to love a 
brave, honest man, as he deserves, and Lottie Deveraux 
is a sham.” 

“T think you are wrong, Kathie—I hope you are mis- 
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taken. I always thought Miss Deveraux such a sweet, 
sincere girl, and you know I don’t like to lose one of my 
ideals.” 

At that moment there was a sound of merry voices, a 
ringing laugh floated in through the vines and lattice- 
work, and with a sudden stir of the quiet air, Lottie 
Deveraux dashed up to the open door of the summer 
house, barely restraining her eager pony from over- 
riding Margery and myeelf. 

“Take care, Lottie,” said John Earle’s earnest voice 
behind her. “ Zip will do some damage some day if you 
don't teach him better.” 

And he dismounted and held the fiery little thing, 
while Miss Deveraux gave her orders with the air of a 
queen. 

“He couldn’t have done any harm if he had wanted 
to,” she replied, laughingly. “Poor little beauty, he 
sha’n’t be scolded! After all,” she added, stealing a sly 
glance at her lover's grave face, “there were only a few 
flowers in the way. No one could have been hurt.” 

I flashed out an instant denial. 

“Flowers are to us, Miss Deveraux, what jewels, and 
velvet garments, and sumptuous belongings are to you! 
Any one might as well trample on me as on my flowers. 
They are my meat and drink. And look at Margery 
there; if you stole the life of her lilies, I verily believe the 
the color would die out of her own sweet face.” 

John Earle did jook at Margery, standing there in her 
shy, swect innocence, the stem of lilies lying against her 
throat, and the flush of feeling on brow and cheek. 
Looked—just as I meant he should—and while Miss 
Deveraux looked carelessly away, I could see the blended 
wonder and respect and admiration shining in his dark 
eyes as he watched her; until, before her uplifted eyes, 
his own fell, and he turned to mount his horse. 

Margery had gone into the summer-house to put to- 
gether the bouquet which Lottie Deveraux wanted, and 
once again the stem of lilies fell to the ground ; but not to 
lie there. Suddenly John Earle stepped back, secured 
the simple flower, and was on his horse before any one 
but I knew what he had done. 

It was just as I had said. Lottie Deveraux went to the 
party on the Hill that night, and was beautiful enough, 
no doubt, to turn the heads of half the men there. She 
was -dressed in white silk, and wore the blush roses in 
her hair, and a rarer blush on her dimpled cheeks; and 
old Reuben Earle, John Earle’s bachelor uncle, who had 
come to Glenvale to see his nephew's beautiful betrothed, 
fell in Jove with her on the spot, danced with her a dozen 
times, came over to see her every week; and finally, six 
months ago, they were privately married, and sailed for 
Europe before any one of us knew anything about it. 

I think it was next to the best day in John Earle’s life. 
The best day—the joy/ullest day—the day of days—was 
when he came over and found Margery in the little sum- 


mer-house among blush roses and carnations, and told | 


her the story of his love, his dark eyes shining down 
upon her in such tender fashion that she was half-be- 
wildered. 

“ Margery—my love, my one, only love,” he was saying, 
“has God sent me this good gift at last? Oh, my darling, 
how I have loved you, and thought you could never be 
mine! It was hard that I couldn’t even tell you of my 
love.” 

“Don’t be too sure that you didn’t tell her,” I said, 
stepping from behind a great prickly aloe, and touching 











Margery’s pink cheeks where the blushes were running 
riot. “ Margery has known it all along, or she never 
would have let herself love you, sir! Your eyes didn’t 
keep the secret, if your tongue did! And then only to 
think of the lilies your gold has bought!” 

“Ah, yes,” he said, and somehow Margery’s white 
hands were clasped close in his, “ that was my only com 
fort—to come and see you in the midst of your flowers, 
and feel how pure and sweet you were keeping yourself.” 

“ For you!” I said, soberly. 

“Yes, thank God, for me!” 

“ What did you ever do with that first stem of lilies you 
took from Margery, John Earle?” 

“Tt is here,” he said. ‘“ Look, Sister Kathie.” 

And he pulled out a locket from over his heart, and 
snapping it open, showed me the brown, withered things 
that he had lifted out of the dust that day. 

And I, like a great baby, ran away to cry for very joy, 
to think how happy Margery was geing to be. 


SCIENCE AND LOVE-MAKING, 
BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 
(See Frontiepte ce.) 
BOOK of science held he in his hand, 
L About development and evolution, 
4 And while he read she tried to understand, 
Though somehow all her thonghts were in confusion. 


But he explained the book and made it clear; 
He was a master hand at explanation ; 

It was indeed a privilege to hear 
Him give the subject deep invest 


Her sisters listened, too; but stil! s! 

Or rather felt, that he for her was ré ading; 
And so more interested still she g 

His every thought and every accent heeding. 


Her sisters went and left the trio al 
A privacy in truth he had been seeking; 

He still read on—unaltered was his tone— 
Although his eyes were other language speaking. 


They talked of beds of chalk and fossil bones; 
They glibly named the geologic ages, 

And traced the various‘markings of the stones, 
Which seem to note creation’s different stages. 


They talked of lias, coal ano odlite, 
And of that still remoter age Laurentian; 
Of coral, zoophyte and trilobite, 
And all those things too numerous to mention. 


They spoke of creatures with jaw-breaking names— 
Of Labyrinthodons and Ichthyosaurie, 

And Ramphorynchi, too, whose crumbling frames 
Had shown themselves in many a far-off quarry. 


And while they talked together calm and grave, 

Her eyes drooped down, her fingers, only, viewing; 
At last in his a hurried glance they gave 

Done was the mischief!—done, past all undoing! 


The book fell down, forgotten, on the floor; 
He sought her side, and clasped her fingers slender; 
I'm sure they talked of bones and rocks no more— 
His language was by far too soft and tender. 


And when at last her sisters came again, 

He still sat by her side, nor thought of moving; 
They asked her if she “understood the train 

Of argument, and what he had been proving?” 


She shyly smiled, and looked down on the floor, 
And blushed a little, on his shoulder leaning: 


“Ves, I have learned what I ne'er knew before "— 
Then glanced at him to point her happy meaning. 














WINDOW-CURTAINS., 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XII. 

MONTH afterwards Martindale left us and started 
in business. He took with him the good-will and | 
confidence of every one in our establishment. I 
could not but observe the different feeling and attitude of 
our house toward this young man, and that exhibited to- 
wards another clerk, named Lark, who a few months be- 
fore had set up for himself. Lark had been for a number 
of years one of our principal salesmen. Smart, keen, 
eager, and wide-awake, he had always given the house 
satisfaction; because they had received the benefit of 
these qualities. But he was nota high-toned young man; 
and was considered rather fast. He did not seruple to get 
an advantage for the house when opportunity offered ; and 
no one believed that he would hesitate about doing the 
best he could for himself when he had his own affairs to 


look after. 

“ Lark will get along,” was said by every one; and yet 
our house gave him a very small line of credit, while it 
said to Martindale, “ buy just what you want.” And the 
difference between the two was, that Lark was all the | 
while trying to increase his line of credit, while Martin 
dale bought with prudence, and could not be induced to 
purchase one half that was pressed upon him. 

“ Confound the fellow!” I heard asalesman exclaim one 
day, after selling Martindale a small bill of goods. “You 
can’t stick him on anything; and he won't buy a dollar’s | 
worth more than he wants. I thought he’d bé the easiest 
chap in the world to manage. I hate such people! Now 
there’s Lark, he’s ready for any thing. I put off a whole 
case of lawns on him, that Martindale would hardly look 
at. He'll bite as soon as you throw out a hook.” 

I understood clearly enough what this meant. The 
lawns not being a favorite style, were in danger of going | 
over to the next season, and if they could he put on Lark 
or any other customer anxious to stretch his line of | 
credit beyond what the house considered entirely safe, it 
was thought less risky than to keep the stock on hand. 
The difference between the two young men lay in this: 
Martindale had based success on the prudent management 
of a smal] business; while Lark, with scarcely any more 
cash capital, had burdened his venture with more than 
double Martindale’s expenses, and must, therefore, do 
twice as much business to come out as successfully. He 
was, therefore, an eager and not a prudent buyer, and 
ready to accept the largest line of credit he could get any 
where, taking, as in the case of the lawns, almost anything 
that was pressed him. 

“T can make them go,” he would say in taking a lot of 
goods that Martindale wouldn't have touched at twenty 
per cent. below what Lark paid for them. “Quick sales | 
and small profits,” 

Among a few, he had the reputation of being wide- 
awake and shrewd. But in the general estimate he was | 
set down as carrying more sail than ballast; and his line 
of credit among the prudent was closely watched and | 
gradually reduced. In less than six months after Lark | 
started in business he married and set up an establish- 
ment for himself, furnishing it at a cost of not less than | 
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ever with our little nest. Everything looked mean and more 
contracted. Even the window curtains had lost their 
charm, and hung in a weak, flabby, meagre pretence of 


| elegance. Fifty dollarcurtains! P!ain moreen! Faugh! 


There was a fly in our ointment, and it stank ! 

Lark’s elegant home and grand party were thoroughly 
discussed next day among the clerks in our establishment, 
most of whom had been invited; and opinions in regard 
to the young man and his prospects varied. It was gen- 
erally concluded that his father-in-law had furnished the 
house, and that his father-in-law’s money would have to 
keep it up for a good whileto come. As for his wife, she 
was set down as old, ugly and disagreeable; a girl whom 
Lark had married for money and not for love. 

“He might have gone farther and fared worse, but I 
doubt it,” said one. 

“Gild with gold, and even rotten wood seems beauti- 
ful,” remarked another. 

“Tf it doesn’t turn out to be Dutch gold, I'm mistaken,” 
said the first speaker. “I don’t believe, if her father’s 
debts were all paid that he’d be worth a dollar. He got 
an extension two years ago, and isn’t out of the bushes 
yet.” 

“ You can’t measure a snake until he’s dead,” chimed in 

third. “But you may count on Lark’s being pretty 
well posted, or he’d never have put his neck in that hal- 
ter. He didn’t want anything there, but money, and it’s 
my opinion that he’ll get it by hook or by crook. If rot 
directly, then indirectly. The son-in-law of Mr. Barn- 
stable is of more importance, and will have larger eredit, 
than plain Peter Lark. People will have more faith in 
him. I saw men laughing and talking familiarly with 
him last night who would have given him enly a formal bow 
two months ago. Before six months you'll see him 
branching out; moving into a larger store, and driving 
his business at three times its present speed.” 

“ And break up with a grand smash in a year or two,” 
was replied. 

“Maybe yes, and maybe no,” said the other. “These 


| reckless, devil-we-care fellows pull through sometimes.” 


“Say, rather, dash through, knocking things right and 
left, and managing to keep in the road unhurt, while be- 
bind are broken wheels, destruction, and sometimes death. 
Men like Peter Lark do a vast amount of harm in the 
world, and very little good. They are an evil that should 
be abated.” 

He was rightin his prophecy. In less than six months, 
Lark was in a new store, the rent of which was five thous- 
and a year. He had an elegant stock of goods. The 
2; and the sign read, Prerer 





new store had a new sig 
Lark & Co. Who the company was I did not know. 
Some said it was Mr. Barnstable who had put in capital, 
and become a silent partner. 

All this had an evil effect on my mind. I saw Bald- 


win, Lark, and others, bowling along at a rapid speed, 


| while I still plodded at the desk. Months before, Marion 


and I had teken a step upwards. I could well afford it 


now, I told her, as my income at the store had been largely 
increased. I felt the words suddenly stop in my throat, 
and did not get them out freely. 

“Tf you are sure you can afford it, Hiram,” said Mar- 
ion, with her eyes in mine. I saw the pleasure in them, 


three thousand dollars. His wife was the daughter of a | and perceived the gratified pride in her voice. 


merchant named Barnstable. 


Lark gave a large party soon after taking possession of | debt,’ 


. . . | 
his elegant home, at which Marion and I were present; 


and from which we went home more dissatisfied than | When a husband ceases to be entirely frank with his wite, 


“Tf ITeould not I would not. You know my horror of 


I answered. 
Marion tried to be satisfied; but she was not so really. 
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and when he does things he would not have her know for | and have the money to pay for them, whero’s the harm? 
the world, it is impossible for her to be wholly at ease in | It’s our own business,” 

her mind—impossible for her to wholly trusthim. I often She did not answer; for my excuse for the extrava- 
saw the questioning look in Marion’s face, and the doubt 
in her eyes; often turned away from her because I could 
not bear her intent gaze. 

Our step upward was to move into a larger house, at a 
rent of five hundred dollars, and to re-furnish our parlors. 
As in the first instance, we made a mistake in window- | 
curtains, selecting a set of elegant silk damask, that were 
out of harmony with the carpets, furniture, mirrors, and 


gance was no more satisfactory to her than it was to my 
self. Both of us felt the necessity of buying more pru- 
dently when we went to the cabinet maker's, and did 
penance for our folly by taking a set of parlor furniture 
greatly inferior in qualily and style to another set, costing 
a hundred dollars more, that was urged upon us. In 
carpets, we let the same feeling govern our decision; and 


so in our pier and mantel-glasses. For window-curtaims 
size and style of our rooms, At the upholsterer’s they | we had a special weakness; and having indulged this, we 
looked down upon sets more elegant than we had ever | let considerations of prudence come in to restrict us in 


dreamed of possessing, and with an air so superior and | other purchases. 


scornful that they seemed almost mean in our eyes. The| The result was just what it had been before. Window- 
upholsterer saw our weakness, and used it for his own curtains, the moment they were in position and looked 
advantage. Mrs. General —— had pronounced this set | down upon their parlor companions, took umbrage at the 
the newest and in the best taste of anything she had | association, and held themselves proudly aloof. More- 
seen; and Mrs. ——., the banker’s wife, had ordered four | over, the parlors were too smal], and did not suit them in 


windows furnished after the same pattern as to goods,|any way. Especially did they flaunt at the ceilings, 
trimming and cornice. The price was a hundred and / which were too low by at least two or three feet. They 
twenty-five dollars a window. There were three windows, | had to stoop to keep from touching their heads, and to 


and the cost would be three hundred and seventy-five | drag themselves on the floor in an ungraceful manner. 
Altogether, they considered themselves out of place and 
in this extravagance without an inward remonstrance. | badly used. 

It was wrong to buy these curtains. No conviction was | Parlor suit and mirrers resented this assumption of 


dollars. Hesitation was natural. We could not indulge 


ever clearer in my mind than this; and it was quite as} superiority, and held up their heads for awhile ina proud, 
elear, I am sure, in the mind of my wife. | self-consciousness, good-as-you, or anybody-else way. 

“Say three hundred and fifty dollars,” the tempting | But window-curtains had the best of it. They belonged 
voice of the upholsterer dropped in upon our uneasy de-| to the aristocracy, and would have no intercourse with 
bate. “You will never regret it. They will last a life-| anything graded below them. They never smiled, nor 
time, and always furnish elegantly, even in parlors twice | put on a gracious air; never let themselves down in the 
the size of yours.” slightest degree, but always maintained a cold, proud, 

How did he know just where to touch me? An evil | haif-scornful dignity of manner that made everything 


spirit must have been whispering in his ear. Parlors) uncomfortable. There was nothing of the noblesse oblige 
twice as large! Yes, that wasit; and it would beeconomy | about them. 
to buy these curtains, for I was on the upward move, and All this annoyed me greatly; and I called myself a 
meant, in a few years, to stand side by side with people | fool for not having taken the handsome parlor set. What 
who looked down upon me to-day. I should want a! were a hundred dollars, more or less, to a perpetual annoy- 
larger house and more spacious parlors, then. So, I| ance like this! But I had other and more serious matters 
said, hushing the voice of prudence: “I guess you are! on hand, and they soon absorbed my thoughts completely. 
right. We'll take this ect. When can you put them | Window-curtains were left to trouble Marion, and they 
up?” 
“ At any time you want them,” was the bland reply. 


worried her continually. I saw their disquieting influence 
in her face, and felt their dissatisfied spirit in the tones 


I turned to Marion, with a question in my face. of her voice whenever I came home. We had a larger 
“Can you put them up on next Tuesday?” she asked. | and more comfortable house, and our parlors were fur- 
“Fes.” nished in a style of greater elegance than anything we 
*“ We shall be ready for them by that time.” had dreamed of a year before. We had gratified our 
The upholsterer made a memorandum, and we went | pride; but peace had died in the gratification. Alas for 

away, neither of us speaking until we had walked a dis-| us! Alas for me! I had taken the wrong road, and 


tance of one or two blocks. I did not feel at ease in my | every step bore us farther and farther away from safety 
mind, That was impossible; for I was thinking of the | and happiness. 

ways and means by which I was to get the money to pay| At the end of a year from the time I came under the 
for this set of curtains. It was neither a safe nor an/| influence of Mr. Garnish, I was wholly in his power. 


honest way. He had led me on, step by step, along the ledges of a 

“We'll take the Baldwin's down,” said I, breaking the | dangerous precipice, until I was so far away from the 
silence, at last, in a desperate kind of way. “Their | point of departure that I felt that my only safety lay in 
curtains are not a circumstance to these.” holding to his hand and moving forward. If I let go, 

“Their curtains are elegant,” replied Marion, a depres-| and turned back, I was lost! His investments on my 
sion in her voice that I did not fail to notice. After a | account had not all turned out as well as at the beginning. 
moment, she said, with the depression more apparent: | Indeed, I had long ago had good reason to conclude that 
“T’m afraid we’re doing wrong, Hiram. We can’t afford | the twenty-five, fifteen and ten per cent. earnings of my 
or Mrs. | first sinall ventures had come out of his pocket. That 

f | they were only relishes meant to excite an appetite for 








to have as rich curtains as Mrs. General 
D——., the banker’s wife.” 


“We can’t afford to have as large a house, nor as costly | larger operations, and a consequent larger use of the 
funds entrusted #0 my care. He never told me what they 
were, though I questioned him several times. 


furniture,” I replied. ‘ Not, at least, for the present. 
But if we choose to indulge in elegant window-curtains 


| 
J 
} 











THE 





I was now a debtor to our firm in the large sam of over 


five thousand dollars. Nearly four thousand of this were 
the hands of Mr. Garnish, or in certain unprofitable 


Of these 


ID 
investments which he had advised me to make. 
last I had two thousand dollars in a certain gold mining 
stock, which he had particularly urged me to buy, under 
the assurance that in a few months it would go up to two 
I took it at thirty 
Now, it could 


or three hundred per cent. above par. 
per cent. advance on “the original price. 
not be sold for half what I paid for it; but Garnis 
i: “Hold on. Don’t be uneasy. It will come up 


‘k at fifty per cent. advance 


i 
ani 
again. I wouldn't sell my st 
on the par value.” 

It is my present opinion, though I have no positive 
evidence of the fact, that he did not, then, own a single 


share of the stock; and that the only shares he ever held 





were in my possession, he having put them off on me 
when he discovered that the bottom of the gold mining 


Si 


peculation had dropped out. 


I did hold on the stock was utterly worthless. 


You ask why he encouraged me to retain this stock until 


unti 
t became valueless. Why not save for me half of my 
investment? I know of but one reason, and I believe it 
to be the true one. He wished me to make a loss so large 
that it would become impossible to restore the money I 
had taken from my employers, and so lay upon me an 
absolute necessity to go forward, and involve myself 
This to 


ike me his creature in any scheme of gain and fraud 


leeper and deeper. would bind me his will: 


nl 





might wish to enter upon with a confederate he could 
*®o far, if I broke down, there 
No memorandum of any 


use with safety to himeelf. 
was nothing to implicate him 
kind had passed between us. We met only in the even 
ing. He rarely called at our store now, and when he did 
so, never came near me, or recognized me, 

About fifteen hundred dollars of the money used wrong 
fully, I had spent in refurnishing, and in a more expen 
sive style of living. My salary had been raised to 
eighteen hundred dollars a year, which was, at the time, 
liberal Mr. 


looked my cash now, and when he did so, it was in a loose 


considered a very one. toyal rarely over 


and cursory way. He had found me, as he thought, so 
and correct, that he was willing to trast to my 
ght, and 


d examination. 


careful 


tra 


keeping everything stra gave himself a larger 


e 


edom ft He would consult 


rom detail ar 





me every morning about the day’s finances, and I would 


give him 


and balance on hand. 


® memorandum of the payments to be made 
If more money were needed, he 
would mt to raise it, sometimes taking negotiable 


go ¢ 
£ 


poper and getting private discounts; sometimes borrow 
He gene 
He was 


and some of his borr: 


ing; and sometimes hypothicating securities. 
rally eame back a little out of sorts, so to speak. 


naturally proud and independent, Ww 


? 
i 
ing and negotiating experiences were not the most 





rree 


able to a man of his sensative spirit. It was only natural 


that he should feel like pushi 


ng the whole thing out of his 
thoughts as quickly as possible; and finding me ready to 
take all the detail out of his hands, he generally gave me 
the checks and cash he had obtained, sometimes with only 
verbal explanations of what he had done, instead of 
written memoranda. 

All this gave me the opportunities I wanted, and made 
It 


ften happened that from twenty to forty thousand dol 


it easier to cover my now steady abstraction of funds. 


lars passed through my hands in one day, and as a con 

siderable proportion of this frequently came from Mr. 

Royal's outside negotiations, only memoranda of which | 
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were made and kept as so much cash, I found it the easi- 
est thing in the world to confuse and mix things, and get 
out a hundred, or even five hundred dollars at a time, and 
leave it very difficult to trace the abstraction. My only 
serious concern was to provide, in some way, for an agree- 
! 








ment between my cash account and that of the gener 
ledger when the semi-annual balance sheets were taken 


off. 
great deal, and often kept me awake at night, turning 


How this was to be done puzzled and troubled me a 


one scheme and another over in my mind. How it was 


finally managed I will now relate. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


UR general bookkeeper was a young man named Guy 


v 


years, and was well thought of 


He had been in the establishment for many 
He 


Barton. 
by every one. was 


of charac- 


patient, plodding and faithful, but lacked force 
ter; was a member of the church, and active in Sunday- 
school work. A good young man, whom every one liked 


He 


world, and could be imposed 


ind 1, but who considered rather weak. 


had little knowledge of the 


truste was 


n easily. 
h I now 


fond. His 


write, had two children, of whom he was very fond. 
her hus- 


Barton was married, and, at the time of whi 


wife was a dear litthe woman, who believed in 
band, and managed their modest household with a wise 
h Both 


were religious, simple-minded and patient, taking what 


economy that kept everything within their means. 





came to them of worldly comfort as good gifts from God, 
for which they were humble and grateful. 


for awhile after our mar- 
We did 


80 


and 


Marion and I visited them 


riage, but they were too unworldly for us. not 


find the flavor we liked in their society ; the 


friendly intercourse was dropped. 

From thinking of Barton indifferently, he had now be- 
come a person of great importance—an element of good 
his balance sheet, safety or 


fortunes. . On 


The moment I began to feel this, my 


or evil in my 


ruin might hang. 


manner toward him underwent an almost involuntar: 





\ + 
avever int 


od oppor 


ito conversation, and showed a specia 


I was more civil and deferential. 


change. 
him without a pleasant word, and on every g 
tunity drew him ir 


aske about his wife and babies, and 





friendlit ; i him 
wondered why he and Mary did not drop in and spend a 


pleasant evening with us, as formerly. 











He was gratified at this, and let a warm side come out 
toward me. 

“T don’t think we've treated Mr. and Mrs. Barton st 
right,” said Ito Marion, as the necessity for getting o1 
the bo per’s right side grew stron, ind strong 

They nice people, though not very interesting.” 

‘Oh, dear, no Marion answered, drawing down h 
mouth and looking bored. “It’s as much as I can do ti 
keep awake when I go there.” 

“Tf we stayed at home until we found people exactly t 
our minds, we'd never visit at all,” said I 

‘IT don’t think they enjoy us any better than we enj 
them,” returned Marion. “ What’s the use of i 

“More use, maybe, than you tl! said I, with 





“We have 


greater seriousness than I meant to ray. 
to tolerate many things in this life. It's always best to 
keep on the right side of people: you ‘ when a 








s a good pos tik 


Bartor 


our store, end is highly esteemed by ¢ 


service may be needed. 


-very member of the 
firm. to cultivate him.” 


“ Ob 


I have my reasons for wanting 


' if that’s it, there’s another face on the matter. 
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If anything is to be gained by cultivating the Bartons, 
let’s do it. I'll go there every evening, if you say so.” 

Marion’s laugh, as she said this, had not the sweet, 
cheery tones that of old had fallen so pleasantly on my 
ears. The pure heartsomeness was gone. 

“There’s no call to make them bosom friends,” I re- 
turned. “ Butif you'll invite them to take tea and spend 
an evening with us next week, it wen’t do any harm, and 
may do good.” 

Marion sent the invitation on the following day, and it 
was accepted. This was before our refurnishing. I put 
myself out to be agreeable both to Guy and his pretty 
little wife, and somehow found them more interesting 
than they had ever seemed before. I led them to talk 
about themselves, and to hold the conversation on themes 
specially pleasant to themselves as long as they were in- 
clined. On going home, they expressed themselves as 
having enjoyed the evening better than any they had 
passed for along time. Marion was more pleased than 
she had expected to be, and saw many things in Mrs. 
Barton to admire. 


“Narrow, but good,” she remarked, as we discussed | 


them after they had gone away. 

“She loves her children and her husband, and thinks 
them about as near perfection as can be,” I remarked. 

“ An amiable weakness,” said Marion; “and one to be 
forgiven. But I don’t think Barton will ever set the 
world on fire.” 

“Te wouldn't if he could,” I replied, laughing. “He 
isn’t of that sort. But I'm going to cultivate him for all 
that.” 

“Very well,” said Mation. “If he can be of any use 
to you, I’m ready to share the labor.” 

I made it a point to stop for a few moments at Barton’s 
desk on the next morning and ask after his wife. 

“ How did she enjoy herself last evening ?” I inquired. 

“Oh! nicely,” he replied, with animation. 

“You must do it over again—and that right soon,” said 
I. “Marion likes your wife—always had a warm side 
toward her.” 

Ah! how easy lying had become to me. 

I said a few complimentary things, and then went to 
my own desk to take up the business of the day. Once 
er twice during the morning Barton came over to my 
desk to say a friendly word, and I was particularly affa- 
ble toward him. 

In six weeks from this time the semi-annual balance 


sheet would be taken off. It was because I was looking | 
forward with no little concern to the day when Barton’s | 


balance sheet would be rendered, that I was now so anxious 


to get on friendly, if not intimate terms, with him. If I | 


should fail to make my cash balance agree with his, it 


was of the utmost importance that he should be my friend, | 


and have a sort of blind confidence in me. I might then 
be able to deceive him by a pretended discovery of some 
error in my accounts which weuld fully explain the 
descrepancy. 

A week after the pleasant evening at our house, we 
went, by invitation, to take tea with the Bartons, I laid 


myself out again to be agreeable, and drew Barton and | 


his wife on to speak of the things that most interested 
them. I found these to be mainly connected with their 
church, and on the part of Guy with his Sunday-school, 
of which he was superintendant. . 

“Tell me all about your school,” said I. “T have a 
pleasant memory of Sunday-schools, Used to go when I 
wasa boy. How large is it?” 








EE 


“We have over two hundred children,” he replied. 
“ Ours is what is called a mission school.” 

“Oh! Ah! Indeed! What is that?” I inquired. 

“It’s a school for poor children down in one of the 
most wretched neighborhoods in the city. We gather 
| them in from hovels, cellars and garrets—miserable little 
heathen—and try to teach them better things than they 
learn at home.” . ; 

I felt respect for the young man rising into admiration. 

“And this is your Sunday work! I am surprised! 





| How long have you been superintending this mission 
school ?” 


“ Over two years.” 





“B8o long bad 
} ; . . 
| “Yes, We began it two years ago last March. At the 
start, there were only Mary, myself and a young man be- 


longing to ourchurch. We got the use of a room over 


| an engine house, and begged and bought enough books 
| to give us a start. On the first Sunday we had twenty 
| children— poor, forlorn, dirty, ragged little wretches who 
had never been in school before. It was hard to keep 
them in order. But we were as patient and forbearing as 
possible, and got along better than we expected. One or 
two ill-looking men came in and scowled at us; and if 
Mary hadn't been there we might have had trouble with 
}them. But you see if there’s a woman in the work, she’s 


a protection. Wicked and desperate as such fellows are, 
they can’t, somehow, face a pure, good woman. I never 
| knew a case in which a woman was insulted, or a row got 
| up where one was present. A good Christian woman, I 


mean, engaged in Christian work. On the next Sunday 
we had forty children, and more than we could manage. 
| Two or three boys, older than the rest, gave us much 
trouble, and we bad to call in a policeman. The boys 
| threatened to have it out with us on the next Sunday. 
We understood what that meant, and looked for a serious 
time. I didn’t want Mary to go, but she said she wasn't 
afraid. On Saturday I went to the mayor's office and 
| stated the case, and on Sunday two policemen were at the 
| engine house. That settled the matter. In a few weeks 
| the novelty of the thing wore off, and opposition ceased. 
One after another, teachers joined us in our work; and 
now we have twenty-five, fifteen of them young ladies, 
and a school of over two hundred children. I wish you 
would come down some Sunday, Melchor. You cannot 
help being interested.” 

“Of course I will,” was my heartily-spoken reply. 


“What you say interests me deeply. I had no idea that 
you were engaged in such a noble work as this. How is 
it supported ? Have you a fund from the church ?” 
“No, Every teacher contributes to the expense, and 
e,is made up by sub- 


the deficiency, whatever it may | 
scription.” 

“ That is splendid!” said I, partly in feigned and partly 
in real admiration. I drew out my pocket-book as | 
spoke. “Let me at Jeast help by a small contribution, if 
in no other way. I can’t spare a great deal, but here are 

five dollars.” 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you! That is very liberal.” 
| And Barton looked more pleased and grateful than if he 

had received a personal benefit. “ Won't you come down 
next Sunday and just see for yourself what a work we are 
| doing ?” he urged. 

I promised, and kept my word, and half deceived my- 
| self into a belief that I really felt an interest in what | 
|} saw. But the interest was all for myself. I wanted to 
| bind this young man to me in such a way as to be able to 
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manage his amiable weaknesses for my own purposes. In | days, and took a class each time, I doing the same. The 


my heart I cared nothing for the poor children, and 
nothing forhim, Another and deeper purpose was ruling 


new organ drew out toward me many expressions of 
gratitude and goodwill from the teachers, and I was in 

me. | vited to be present at one of their monthly meetings. At 
“ What a poor little squeaky affair that is!” said I to this I made a little speech, telling them how much sur 

Barton, after a hyinn had been sung. | prised I had been at their work, and declaring myself 
I referred to a small parlor organ on which his wife deeply interested therein. 

Barton was won completely over, and felt as a brother 


had played an accompaniment. 
He talked with the simple confidence and 


“Tt isn’t of much account, but it's all we have, and we |toward me. 
try to make it do.” | artlessness of his nature about his school, and church, and 
“ You ought to have something better than that; and | mental experiences. I looked down into his heart, and 
you shall, if I have to beg the money with which to buy | saw that it was honest, pure and trustful. He was with 
it myself,” said I, as a sudden resolution formed itself in | out guile; but not strong. 
At last the day I had looked forward to was nigh at 


my mind, 
Barton had nearly completed the work of taking 


I saw a gleam of pleasure shoot across Barton’s face. | hand. 
“Tt shall be done!” I added. “Next Sunday there’l! | off his balances, and I was in a state of increasing sus 


be a new organ here; and I will come to hear your wife | pense and anxiety. At this time, I had used over two 
play on it.” | thousand dollars of the firm’s money, and had covered 
I meant what I said, and kept my word. I saw 


dealer in musical instruments on the next morning, and 
To the school he | in my cash-box were memoranda, counted as cash, which 


were wholly fictitions. And what was worse for me, I 


a | the abstraction in various ways. I had brought down false 


balances in my cash-book, and made wrong entries; and 


got his price for a good cabinet organ. 
would give a discount of twenty-five per cent., which 
made the net cost a hundred and fifty dollars. This was | had got matters confused, and could not tell exactly what 
a large sum of money for me to raise, but I set about it 
with a will, resolved to get the organ if I had to contri 
bute more than half the amount required for its purchase. | lest my doing so might cresdte a question as to my reason 
An investment of funds here was, I felt, the best I could | for the act. Not that I feared a question in his mind; 
but I did not know what member of the firm might 


the real cash balance on the general Jedger should be. 
I avoided going to Barton and asking him for any figures, 


make, and might save me from the ruin of character and 
prospects that all the while impended. I drew up a sub 
scription paper, with a heading explanatory of the object 


happen to notice me; and guilt is always suspicious and 
afraid, imagining surveillance when none exists. 


for which money was needed, and at the first opportunity “ How does your balance-sheet come on?” I asked 


laid it before Mr. Royal, giving him at the same time a 


glowing account of the noble and self-sacrificing work in 


Barton, as we left the store together. I had purposely 
waited for him. 
P 


which Barton was @¢ngaged. I succeeded in getting hin ‘Can't get it right,” he replied, in a worried tone of 


so much interested, that he headed the paper with twenty- | voice. 
five dollars in the name of the firm. | “What's the discrepancy ?” I asked. 
Before Monday evening, I had obtained, in our store} “ About two thousand dollars.” 

alone, subscriptions amounting to one hundred dollars.; My heart gave a troubled throb. Not because there 
This left only fifty to make up. I saw Mr. Garnish in 
the evening; but he pleaded off, saying that things were 
a little blue with him just then; and in a general way | he had named that disturbed me. 

“Tt may be in the cash account,” he continued. “It 


could be any connection between his failure to get his 
| balance and my abstraction of money. It was the sum 


threw cold water on the business. 

“Don’t get into this kind of thing, Melchor,” said he, | takes up several pages, and I may have made an error iu 
in a cold, advisory tone of voice. “It never pays. For| the footings. I’ll get you to give me, in the morning, 
every dollar you beg, you'll be called on for a dozen. | the exact balance from your cash-book at the end of last 
Don’t you see how it works? Ten people help on your} month. If there should be a discrepancy between your 
balance and mine, I will know just where to look for it.” 


scheme. Very good. They give you five dollars apiece, 
we will say. All very nice. Bimeby each of these ten 
people come along, one after another, with little schemes | with an air of forced indifference. 


“Do you remember what your balance is?” I asked, 


of their own. They helped you, and, of course, you must| “No; but it’s somewhere in the neighborhood of ten 
help them. Each gave you five dollars, and now you | thousand dollars.” 

must reciprocate. Ten times five are fifty! Don’t you I knew what my cash-book showed toa unit. It was 
see? It doesn’t pay, my young friend; and you'd better | less than that sum by at least fifteen hundred dollars 
keep out of it and mind your own business. That pays; | “Tam going back to the store after tea to have another 
but nothing else does.” hitch at the matter,” he said, after we had walked in 


I was convinced, and didn't go any farther. But the | silence for a little way. 
new organ diseoursed sweet music to the children in the! “Are you?” I responded, with a show of interest. 
mission school on the next Sunday, and Guy Barton was | “Then, Ill go with you. I haven't a thing to do this 
bound to me by a feeling of gratitude that was very | evening, and there's nothing like a fresh mind in affairs 
strong. The fifty dollars short on the subscription list, I | of this nature.’ J 
made up myself, leaving that much more in the way of | “Oh, thank you!” he replied, warmly. “It’s very 





an agreement between my cash and the exhibit soon to | good of you.” 
come from the general ledger, when the balance-sheet was ‘wx, Not at all. If I can help you any it will be a real 
drawn off. | pleasure,” I answered. 


We cultivated the Bartons assiduously, Marion falling | My cash-box and cash-book were in an inner closet of 
in with my newborn interest for my fellow-clerk. She | the fire-proof, of which T only had the key. I took good 
went with me to the mission school for two or three Sun-| care to leave this at home, so that I could not produce 
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my cash-book and show Barton the balance as it stood 


| 
| 
| 


early set myself to the work of establishing this relation 


there. But, as soon as I saw the ledger balance, I | between us. I did not find it hard. A clerk getting a 


assured him that it so nearly agreed with mine that | was 
certain of almost every figure. 

We worked together over the trial balance for three 
hours, finding error after error, until at last the debtor 
and creditor columns agreed. Barton was very grateful 
for the help*I had given him, and when, on the next 
morning, I came to him with a slip of paper on which I 
had written a line of figures, he compared them with his 
balance-sheet, and said with a pleased confidence: “ All 
right.” 

My footings at the end of the six months had only been 
in pencil. I now made them in ink, and brought forward 
a balance in exact agreement with the ledger. I had no 
fear that Mr. Royal would go over my cash-book entries, 
for he had been growing for some time more and more 
eareless about overlooking my work. 

I passed the crisis safely, and breathed more freely 
again. But it would not do to run another such risk. I 
must find a safer way to cover my abstractions, How 
was this to be done? At the next semi-annual adjust- 
ment of accounts, I would stand in greater peril, as the 
deficiency in my cash would, in all probability, be greater 
then than now. I had, indeed, a faint hope of making, 
through some fortunate speculation, enough to set me 
right with the firm, and have enough over to go on with 
my outside ventures; but the hope was very faint. I had 
no thought of stopping where I was. I felt that I could 
not stop. Conscience warned, and honor and self-respect 
stung mein vain. I was like a man sweeping down some 
dangerous rapid. To leap from my frail boat, or catch at an 
overhanging bough, seemed in my eyes but sure destruc- 
tion. Onward! onward! I must keep in the current, 
watching its leaps and eddies, ever on the alert, strained, 
breathless, holding my life momently in my hands! 

Ah! what a life to live! I look back upon some of its 
passages with a sense of dumb fear and pain, shivering 
at memories I would fain have blotted out forever. Under 
a perpetual strain and forced alertness, I developed a new 
and more vigorous activity. My comprehension of busi- 
ness matters became larger, and my mental resources 
greater. I kept myself posted on the current questions of 
finance, and studied bold and rising men—grew quick, 
sharp and ready, and more unscrupulous day by day. 

I soon settled my line of policy. In Barton lay my 
safety. If by any means I could draw him aside, get him 
involved in some way, all would be well. Together we 
could manipulate the accounts of the firm so as to cover 
large deficiencies. We had but to collude, and the game 
would be in our own hands. 

But Barton was honest and conscientious. He would 
not, wilfully, wrong another out of a penny. True; but 
he was.also weak and confiding. There was no suspicion 
about him. If you told him anything, no matter how 
strange and improbable the story, his natural impulse was 
to believe it. Guileless himself, he rarely suspected guile 
in others. 

I took Barton on his weak side, and cultivated his 
friendship and confidence. I became a teacher in his 
mission school, and a frequent visitor at his house in the 
evening. Marion, seeing how my attachment for Barton 
and interest in his work increased, though she was wholly 
ignorant of my motives, fell in naturally with me, and 
became as intimate with Mrs. Barton as I was with her 
husband. 

To men like Barton, obligation becomes a bond; and I 








salary of only fifteen hundred dollars, and having a wife 
and two children to support, may, with prudence and self- 
denial, keep out of debt, and even put by a trifle every 
year. But, to do so, wife and husband must be closely 
agreed, and exclude all love of the world from their 
hearts. It will not do for them to go much among their 
neighbors, nor to get into the sphere of ‘social extrava- 
gance that is forever tempting people to live up to and 
beyond their means. It was not good for Mr. and Mrs. 
3arton to get on intimate terms with Marion and me. 
Window-curtains had demoralized us. Insensibly, our 
spirit went into them. My first observation of this was 
in a remark made by Mrs, Barton, half in apology for the 
plainness of their little parlor. We were passing an 
evening at their house. 

“Why don’t you refurnish ?” said I, in a familiar, ban- 
tering way. 

“T will, if you'll supply the money,’ 
smiling at his own light words. 

“ Agreed!” was my prompt reply. “ How much will it 


returned Barton, 


cost?” 

“A couple of hundred dollars, more or less.” Barton 
made a pretence of being in earnest. 

“All right. How long will you want the money ?” 

“ For a hundred years.” 

“But seriously, Barton.” I now put on an earnest 
manner. “I’m not jesting.” 

“But Iam,” he returned, the smile fading out of his 
face. “Contentment is great gain. We have been con- 
tented thus far, and I am very sure that finer furniture, 
and a debt of two hundred dollars, would not make us 
more so. What do you say, dear?” 

I looked toward Mrs. Barton, and waited for her reply. 
It was clear and strong in words, but there was not a full 
accord between words and manner. I was not deceived. 
The thought of better furniture had been very pleasant. 
I had got in an entering wedge, and understood human 
nature well enough to know that in time I should drive it 
home. 

Ere two months had passed, the little parlor was newly 
furnished. I did not supply the money, but did some- 
thing better for my purpose. I procured a credit, and 
made myself responsible for the payment, taking care 
that it should fall at least a month before the next bal- 
ance sheet was to be taken off. 

Not content with this, I drew him into obligation in 
other ways. I made interest for him with Mr. Royal, the 
weakest and kindest-hearted member in our firm, into 
whose confidence I was ingratiating myself more and 
more every day, and got an advance of his salary to 
seventeen hundred dollars. His expressions of gratitude 
shamed me. I dropped my eyes away from his true, 
thankful eyes, half in fear lest he should read in them my 
base and evil purpose. Little gifts to his wife and chil- 
dren came next, heightening the sense of obligation in 
his trustful nature. ; 

“T don’t know,” he said to me one day, with a shade of 
discouragement in his voice, “how it is that you get 
along so nicely on your salary. You must have some 
secret unknown to Mary and me.” 

“ Maybe I have,” IT replied, in a half confidential way. 

“Then I would like to know it,” he returned, with an 
earnestness of manner that grew into an expression of 
anxiety, “The fact is, Melchor, I’m getting right down 
worried. Mary and I are cutting every item of expense 














down to the lowest point; but it doesn’t do any good. 
We're saving scarcely anything toward that furniture 
bill, and I’m growing distressed to death about it. It will | 
be due in a month, and I've only saved twenty-five | 
If you hadn’t gone security for me, I wouldn’t | 


dollars. 
feel so badly.” 
His voice broke and quivered. 
convulsed, 
“Oh, don’t worry yourself about that!” I replied, in a 
“That can all be managed well 
| 
| 


His mouth became 


cheerful, assuring tone. 
enough,” 

“How?” he asked, weakly and despondingly. 

“Leave it to me, and don’t fret yourself.” 

His face looked dreary. His manner was helpless. 

“Tf,” I said, after a few moments, speaking with de- 
liberation, “I had only my little salary to depend on, I 
should be in a worse fix than you are. But, since, I took 
a few lessons from Baldwin, who is now in the firm, I | 
have been able to nearly double my regular income.” 

“In what way?” asked Barton, with quick surprise. 

“There are many ways of doing this; 
initiated few know them,” “ We clerks, who 
are tied up to our desks all day long, rarely get knowledge 
of them. If it was not that I have a safe and good 
friend who looks out for me, and picks up little things 
that turn quickly, I don’t know what would become of 
me. It took a few hundred dollars to start with.” 

“But I have nothing,” answered Barton; “and what 


I returned. 


is worse, am in debt.” 

“We must see about that,” said I. “Couldn't you 
raise a couple of hundred dollars in some way? Haven't 
you a church friend who would give you a helping 


hand ? 

He shook his head almost sadly. 

“Not to pay the furniture bill. I don’t mean that: 
but to give you a chance,” said I. 

Poor fellow! He looked so weak and helpless that I 
pitied him. He only shut his lips more closely and 
shook his head more drearily. I had taken him but a 
little way from the shore on which he had stood contented 
and safe, and already he was beyond his depth, bewil 
dered and in mortal fear. 

I could have borne him back to the shore, and left him | 
there, weak and exhausted, but out of danger, and I was 
strongly impelled to do so; would have done so, but for 
the imminence of my own peril. I must save myself, if, 
in doing so, [ had to drown him! 

So I made light of the furniture bill, and told him that 
I could easily raise the amount needed for its payment, 
and help him with a little eapital for some light ventures 
besides; which I would manage for him at the beginning. 

He showed some nervousness in accepting my offer to | 
invest a couple of hundred dollars for him in some un 
expipined way. 

“Tf it should not come out right,” said he, timidly, | 
“if anything is sunk, don’t you see where it will place | 
I haven't a dollar to fall back on—am worse off | 


The loss will all come upon you; and you | 


me? 
than nothing. 
are deep enough in for me now.” 

His voice trembled, and there was a look of absolute 


distress in his face; but I smiled assuringly, and said | 


that I knew just what I was about. 
A few days afterward, I brought him twenty dollars, as 

the result of an investmént I pretended to have made on 

his account. His look of surprise, gratitude and pleasure, 

I could not soon forget. Hope brightened in his face. 

“T can hardly believe it,” he exclaimed, as he handled, 
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in a fond sort of way, the new twenty-dollar bill I had 
given him. 

“T knew what I was about,” I replied, in a confident 
“ But one must have his eye-teeth cut before he 
goes into this thing.” 

“Nothing wrong about it,” said Barton, his manner 
changing. 

“Oh, dear, no! As legitimate as selling dry goods. 
Only, sharp corners must be turned, and you have to be 
wary. To-morrow I’m going to try for you again.” 

He made no remonstrance at this; but looked pleased 
and grateful. i 
“T hate to see any one in whom [I feel an interest, 


chained to the oar, like a galley slave,” I added. “And 


|I’m going to get you free from this galling bond of 


poverty. It isn’t much that youand Mary want; and 
it’s a pity if you can’t get that.” 

I affected a friendly indignation. Barton was deceived ; 
and looked upon me as a thoroughly disinterested friend. 
In less than a week, I handed him twenty dollars more. 

“ How shall I ever repay you for this unselfishness !’ 
he said, with a glow of grateful ardor, as he took the 
money. “ You are lifting me out of a Sleugh of Despond. 
You are setting my feet in a plain way and upon solid 


} 
| 


ground.” 
| “Poor, trusting fool!” I could not help saying in my 
evil heart, already fast losing its better impulses. I de- 
| spised rather than pitied his weakness; felt more con- 
tempt for his blind confidence than regret for the ruin of 
| an honest name, that must surely come, if he gave him- 
| self up to my stronger will, and became entangled with 
me in dishonest transactions. I might break free at last, 
and escape; but for one like Barton, that I saw to be im- 
| possible. Whatever might happen to me, he would fall, 
| disgraced and helpless, never to Jift his head again! 
| But I did not hesitate. Imminent peril made me in- 
different to the safety of another. I must save myself, no 
| matter who was lost; must keep my own head ebove 
water, no matter who was dragged under. 


(To be continued.) 


| 


PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE. 


M. BOWLES. 


Christ walked this 


BY MRS. LIZZIE 
HE fragrance of that wondrous life 
Floats softly down the years, 

Sweet now, as when so long ago, 
“vale of tears.” 
And now, as then, to burdened souls 

He gives divine release 
From bonds of sin; and still He says, 
“Unto this house be peace.” 


His peace. Not as the world He gives, 
3ut peace, abiding, free; 

And like the river, broad and full, 
And like the unfathomed sea. 


Home grows more sacred, as we think, 
How in that Eastern land, 

He tarried in those humble homes 
And blessed the household band. 


The house was sacred, where His feet 
Had entered at the door; 

And humble cot or lordly hall, 
Was hallowed evermore. 


And at our doors, He stands and knocks; 
Where He doth enter, jarrings cease; 

And storms are hushed, as Jesus says 
To hearts or homes, “ Be peace.” 
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KATE’S LITTLE LESSON. 


BY -—-™, 


“ LL aboard!” shouted the conductor; and Kate's 
A brother lifted her hastily ap the steps, and pre- 
ceded her into the car. 

It was not a pleasant start for her first journey, this 
rainy morning, late arrival at the depot, and finally a car 
with every seat full. Rob, however, equal to the emer- 
gency, planted himself by two seats turned toward each 
other, and occupied by an old lady, a young lady and a 
travelling-bag. 


“ Here's a place, Kate. There, 


Give me your basket. 


good-bye, and take care of yourself,” and the reckless boy | 


dropped from the steps just as the train started. 

Kate waved her handkerchief to him from the window, 
took one last, lingering look at the familiar streets and 
houses they were passing, and then turned with girlish 
curiosity to her companions in the car. 

No long look was needed to tell her that the ladies 
facing her were of “our best society.” The elder was a 
handsome picture of old age, with the soft gray curls on 
her high temples, her gold-rimmed eye-glasses, and the 
severely simple travelling-dress well setting off her 
stately figure. She held the last Harper’s Bazar in her 
hand, and was beautifully unconscious of Kate’s innocent 
examination. So was the younger lady, a girl of her own 
age, pretty, elegantly dressed, and just now restless from 
long travel. 

Kate was too well-bred to give more than a glance. 
Then her eyes turned to her other neighbors. Opposite 
her, lower down, a weary mother was trying to care for 
three children, the youngest a babe in arms. A boy of 
two, hungry and sleepy, was crying for an orange, a thing 
the train-boy did not have. Kate, watching, saw a lady 
just behind her try to get his attention, and, to entice 
him, she took from a smal! market-basket at her side a 
great doughnut, sugared and smelling of spice and raisons. 
It did hot please the young tyrant. He wanted “oranges 
or peaches ;” and Kate, half from pity of the tired mother, 
half to relieve her own ears, took from her own basket a 
great, tempting peach. She could not reach it to him, so 
she turned and dropped it into her neighbor’s hand. 

“ All right,” said an honest, cordial voice; “thank ye 
for him.” 

Kate looked at her for an instant in sudden interest. 
Forty at least, plain and angular in every movement. 
No “Bazar” had helped to make up her well-worn, black 
alpaca and old-fashioned bonnet. Perfectly clean and 
neat, though, a “ bandbox” air even in the set of the plain 
linen collar fastened with a large brooch. She looked like 
an honest, energetic, hard-working woman, and there was 
no coarseness in the homely face. She was talkative evi- 
dently, and was discussing over the prospects of the wheat 
crop with her seat-mate, throwing in now and then bits 
of personal history. 

“Nathan and I manage the farm,” Kate heard once; 
“and all last winter he was laid up with rheumatism, 
s0—” 

The cars started, and she lost the rest. It was not a 
pleasant glimpse, she thought. Lives all work seemed 
dreary to the girl whose life so far had been all 
play. 

Kate did not know as she looked and listened, that, 
from behind the “ Bazar,”’ the keen, dark. eyes were now 
taking their turn in examining her; that they had noted 
her fresh beauty and trained grace, and the elegant per- 

















fection of her travelling-suit and bat, mamma’s last care 
for her darling. 

But, a half hour later, the lady, by accident, dropped 
her paper. Kate picked it up. 

“Thanks.” Then, as she was folding it to lay by, 
“Perhaps you would like to look at it.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Kate said, with eager gratitude. 

It is not in girls’ nature to refuse a fashion paper, and, 
beside, she was tired alike of the views without and within 
the car, 

“Travelling is tiresome,’ 
turned the paper. 

“T am not tired yet,” Kate said, smiling. 

“ Are you going far?” in a tone of the kindliest interest. 

“To New York.” And then in a burst of confidence to 
the beautiful, motherly lady: “I am going to school 
there.” 

“Indeed!” After a little pause: 
daughter there for the same purpose.” 

Kate’s eyes turned with fresh interest to her pretty 
neighbor. 

“Tam going to Madame Cardino’s,” she said, possibly 
a little vain of the fact. was the most 
stylish and expensive school in the city. 

“Indeed!” in a tone of pleased surprise. 


, 


the lady said, as Kate re- 


“T am taking my 


* Madame’s”’ 


“ Elinor 
goes there, too.” 

“ T was there last year,” the strange young lady added. 
“ Have you ever been there ?” 

“No, I've never been away from home before. I have 
That is why I go there. And 
I am so fortunate 


an aunt in New York. 
you ean tell me all about the school. 
to have met you.” . 

And from this opening, the talk soon warmed into 
mutual confidence. The stately lady produced her card, 
and Kate remembered that she had beard her aunt, Mrs. 
Ardory, speak of Mrs. Haughton. And at the mention 
of that name the lady leaned forward and put out her 
soft, white hand with real warmth. 

“ My dear, I feel as if I knew you well. Mrs. Ardory 
was with us at Newport last summer. A charming wo- 
man. I could not think of whom you reminded me; but 
it must be her. Do you see the likeness, Elinor?” 

“Yes, mamma. You know Mrs. Ardory showed you a 
photograph of her niece. This must be the one.” 

“Yes,” Kate said, smiling and blushing. It was so 
pleasant to have fallen in with friends. “TI am all the 
niece she has.” 

And now acquainted in earnest, they were soon busy 
talking, and Kate and Elinor had nearly decided on 
rooming together. If Mrs. Haughton said to herself that 
Mrs. Ardory’s niece was worth cultivating, it was but 
natural. The best of us have a leaven of worldliness, 
and it would be, she saw immediately, very pleasant for 
Elinor to have a friend whose aunt held a place in the 
mystic realm of Japonicadom. One cannot get along in 
this world without calculating chances, and even the peo- 
ple who think the life more than meat and the body than 
raiment, do not, generally, lack these graces of the chil- 
dren of mammon. “ Natural selection” can be of service 
even in this; and the very mainspring of life, Mrs. 
Haughton would have said, is to know where and when 
to draw your circles. 

And while they talked, the plain lady listened and 
looked unseen. You cannot draw your circles so close 
that no aroma shall escape to the next lower one—at least 
on the cars. 

Kate turned, and rose finally to put the “Bazar” in 
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the rack, and as she did so, caught the eyes of this other | aging smiles. Kate's heart warmed to the cheery old 


neighbor. “ Would you?” she half turned to Mrs. | maid, despite her bonnet and bad grammar. Honest 
Haughton for her acquiescing smile, and dropped the goodness is not so common a thing in the world. Kate 
3 felt that she had been specially favored to-day, and hardly 
“T always | knew which of the two she could best have spared. A 

| lady in the best sense of the word, which means some- 


paper in her lap. 

“Thank ye,” a hearty, cordial voice said. 
like to look at fashions.” 

Kate turned before she could say more. 
between her neighbors was too great. 

“ Isn't she the queerest piece?” Elinor whispered. 

“My daughter!” Mrs. Haughton said, in gentlest re- 


buke, but whether at the words or the whisper one could | 
| gettin’ out in a few minutes, now, and I do hope some 


one will be there for me. it’s six miles in the country he 


The contrast | thing more than society graces, she could tell truth when 
she saw it, and as the last morsel of cake melted in her 

| mouth, she answered a low remark of Elinor’s with a 

quotation, “‘ What is good looking but looking good ?’” 
“T mast pick up now,” the stranger said. “I shall be 


pot tell. 

They were behind time. They were spinning along at 
a third more than the usual rate, and Mrs. Haughton 
heard from the condactor, an hour later, that there would | 


lives, you see,” she added, to Kate. 
The girl shivered as she looked from the windows. A 


be no stop for dinner. ride of six miles in this cold, north-east rain! Dut her 


“And I am half famished!” Elinor cried. 

Kate reached up for her own dainty basket. Alas! it’s 
light store had been put up by one unused to the hunger | larger. 
of travelling. A half dozen peaches and as many rolls “ There’s Joshuway!” she said, five minutes later, as 
only whetted their appetites. The train-boy had nothing 
but figs, and Elinor looked doleful. 

The strange lady, meanwhile, had been opening her | 
great basket, and from it came stores smelling of farm- | 
yard and pantry. Sandwiches of snowy bread and tender | 
chicken, hard-boiled eggs, a glass of raspberry jam, spicy | 
nut-cakes and ginger-snaps. She had a napkin half as 
large as a table-cloth, and on it she was spreading all, 
while a bottle of coffee, richly creamed, stood in the | hand. 
and the greetings interchanged floated in. 

“ Weil, Almiry, I’m glad to see ye,” with a slow hand- 
shake, rendered funny by the lady’s dropping half her 
“] didn’t snow,” with great deliberation, as he 


pity could not help her disposition to laugh when that 


great bonnet disappeared under a waterproof hood still 


thestrain stopped at a way station in the midst of a 
| dreary prairie, “ Well, good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” they all said, watching the odd figure, 
loaded down with two bundles, a bandbox and an old- 
fashioned carpet-sack, make its way out. 

A dvuble wagon stood by the platform, and a de- 
spondent-looking man was waiting at the steps, bis coat- 
collar pulled up, his cap down and a big whip in his 


Kate lifted the window to repeat her good wishes 


centre. The two girls could not help watching, hungrily, 
and suddenly Kate felt the touch of a solid hand on her | 


shoulder. 


“If I might offer,” said the stranger, shy and friendly | bundies. 
1 | picked up the bundles, “as Nathan ‘ud be able to spare 


ye. They'll be glad to see ye to hum. What with ma’s 


being so poorly and all the children comin’ down at once, 


at once, “ I’ve twice as much here as I want, and if you’ 
like to share, you're welcome.” 

Mrs. Haughton’s well-bred astonishment at being ad 
dressed by a stranger was softened by the needs of the | we're having hard times at our house.” 


hour. | “How are the children?” 


“You are very kind,” she said, with an unconscious “ Well, Seliny’s got it bad. The doctor thinks she may 
mingling in her tone of gratitude and tolerance for the | be pitted. Worst is, the weddin’ will have to be put off, 
and Pru feels dreadfully about that. Can’t get a dress- 


liberty. 
maker, ye see, they're all so afraid, though it’s nothing 


When elegant people get into trouble, common ones 
may offer help, even unintroduced, save by their kind- | but 
ness, Kate and Elinor thanked her with more effu- | These young doctors don’t know much.” 

“Jcan tell. An’ about the weddin’ clothes, I can man- 


varioloid. "Tain’t nothing but measles, / think. 


sion. 
“Oh, it’s nothing,” she said, filling Mrs. Hanghton’s | age.” Her face beamed with honest kindliness. “I've 

silver cup from her bottle, “only a bit of neighborliness. | got patterns with me, and I’ye seen the last fashions only 

I most generally take more victuals than I need. There's this morning.” 

always sumebody to want it.” Their voices died away as they walked to the wagon. 

A wide view of “neighborliness,” Kate thought. If| Mrs. Haughton gave a slight, well-bred laugh. 


people are ever selfish, it is when travelling. “ What an odd person,” Elinor said. 

“T thought the widow with her three babies would “ Her ways were fortunate for us, to-day,” Kate said. 
take it this time,” she went on, handing Elinor a sand- | “She had Arabian ideas of hospitality.” 
wich, “but she got out a piece back. Travelling with “One meets a great many curious people in the world,” 
children is such hard work. I always want to help a| Mrs. Haughton said, sinking into repose and generalities. 
little, if I can.” “T only hope we may never meet her again. Chance 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Haughton, with an indescribable in- | encounters with persons of that class may lead to the 
flection of well-bred surprise. most mortifving embarrassments.” 

The orbit of a comet is a puzzle, no doubt, to the staid So rare crystal that she feared to touch this common 
earth, wheeling forever round its central sun. ware! Kate looked at her with an odd, disdainful flash 


The new neighbor had the gift of sociability, and the in her eye. She had been bred to a broader ladyhood. 
receipt of hospitality makes one tolerant. Mrs. Haughton | Mrs. Haughton caught the look. 
was decorous and well-bred. She listened and put in “ My dear,” she said, quietly, “I am much older than 
appropriate interjections now and then, nay, even asked | you—far wiser in the ways of the world. People of that 
questions of such kindly interest that the sociable stranger | sort are, no doubt, useful and good and all that, but the 
was won to details of personal history, deeply uninterest- | less people in our society have to do with them the better. 
ing, no doubt, to Mrs. Haughton, but heard with encour- | For my own part, I hope never again to be placed in s0 
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embarrassing a situation,” and therewith the good lady | might be the result of never seeing beyond our circle, 
lowered her thread-lace veil and composed herself for an | Mrs. Ardory’s niece was in that mystic ring. Was it for 


after-dinner nap. 


that she was welcomed? Kate's lesson had come in an 


And this was the stately, gracious lady who had seemed | unexpected form. Her ideal was lowered. And once let 


so like a mother to her. Kate's heart sank suddenly 


-| Humpty-dumpty fall, 
High-bred elegance might co-exist with narrow neighbor- 
liness, and the very repose of Mrs. Haughton’s manner | 


“ Not all the king's horses, nor all the king's men, 
Could set Humpty-dumpty up again.” 











THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 6. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


f eee are so many beautiful styles of light prints 


now, that I hope every woman of you who reads 


Home- File and Character, 


and as it was new to the visitor, it may be new, and just 
as good, to somebody else. 

Take two cups of sugar, one of butter, three and one- 
half cups of flour, one scant cup of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda 

|} and five eggs, omitting two whites. Take any flavoring 


this, both old and young, will avail herself of offe of | that is preferred, Bake this like jelly-cakes, though 


the prettiest selections for an afternoon dress. The styles 
I like best are shirting calicoes—white, with a faint line 
of purple or buff, or a dainty tracery of pink and brown. 
They never fade, and they make up handsomely ; and re- 
lieved by a ribbon of any of the new shades of blue, 
lavender, pink or salmon, why a very plain woman can 
be made to look really attractive. Wrappers are pretty 
on women of good figures and neat habits. They can be 
made loose, or half-fitting, or to quite fit the figure. Some 
of the late patterns are all that even the most fastidious 
woman could desire in point of gracefulness and neatness. 


Some of these summer mornings are so sultry, not a| 


breeze to stir the leaves in the tops of the door-yard trees ; 
on such mornings a wrapper is very comfortable. Light 
lawns are pretty for afternoon dresses, and they cost so 
little that any woman can afiord them. It is advisable, 
however, to get a good quality, and such as will wash 
well. It is a waste of time to maha a dress neatly and 
perhaps elaborately, and then see it fade, or wash out into 
2 flimsy, cotton-y thing that never looks well afterward, 
except when it is fresh from the ironing-table. Better 
have one good, servicable, respectable dress than a dozen 
shams, 


Sister Bodkin took tea with us last evening. We didn’t 
fix anything extra; we never do; she does not expect it. 
She says it is so good to get out into the country and get 
a sniff of fresh air. 

Now, privately, between us dear reader, it’s worth 
laughing at, this notion of Sister Bodkin’s about getting 
out into the country. The Bodkins and the Pottses live 


| hardly so thin as common jelly-cakes. The above quan- 
| tities will make eight thin cakes, which, allowing four to 
a loaf, will make two loaves of good thicknesses. 

Now take one and a half cups of fine white sugar and 
beat with it the whites of two eggs, adding at intervals 
| six tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, and one spoonful 
of vanilla or lemon extract. &tir it well, and keep warm 
| until ready for using. As soon as possible, after the cakes 
are taken from the oven, spread the top of each with the 
mixture, and lay them together in the manner of jelly- 





cake. Buy the prepared chocolate. 

Sister Bodkin liked this kind of cake very much. 
| We have such nice sugar-cured hams this summer; she 
| thought she had never tasted any that were sweeter, 
fresher and jucier. Sometimes our smoked hams are as 
dry and hard almost as leather. These were smoked and 
dried in February, and cared for while the weather was 
yet cold, and before a fly had made his appearance. We 
don’t generally have as good hams, nor as good luck in 
keeping them. 

When these were taken down, they were dampened all 
over with thick starch; then they received a complete 
coat of pepper; it was rubbed on until they were black 
with it, and every crevice filled up. They were hung up 
in a dark smokezhouse then, and were never molested by 
any of the evile to which smoked hams are subject, 

Granny complained a little of dullness while Sister 
Bodkin was here, and she up and said: “1 think, grand- 
ma, you need something to take.” 

I wish you could have seen the dear old lady fire up. 
“Suathin’ to take! No indeed!” said she. ‘“ Whichever 
way we turn, we find people thinking they ought to take 











about fifty rods apart; they live in the village of Potts- 
ville—its population is about five hundred souls—a beau- | 
tiful, thriving, blooming little country village; we live on | 
the hillside slope just outside the village, not more than | 
fifty rods distant. Fresh air forsooth! Ifa woman down | 
there, over-browns her coffee, we smell it; if the shoe- 
maker, tidying up his shop, throws the leather scraps into | 
the fire, we know it right away; if the tailor burns the 
fragments of cloth that he sweeps up in the morning, the 
neighboring Pottses are obliged to hold their noses, or 
bear it the best way they can. I don’t call this such very 
fresh country air. I guess Sister Bodkin only wanted to 
say something pretty. 

Chocolate-cake! I suid we didn’t fix any for Sister 
Bodkin. I forgot that. Ida made a nice choeolate-cake; 





suthin’, when all they need is to quit thinkin’ about every 
little ache and pain; quit doctorin’ every whim, and quit 
thinkin’ about themselves and conjurin’ up ailments. 
Half the time when folks are complainin’ so, they only 
need to straighten up and brace themselves, and quit 
eatin’ so much, and swillin’ down so many cups of strong 





| tea and coffee, and lunchin’ before they go to bed, and 


nibblin’ between meals! Let 'em throw away physie, and 
drugs, and strength’nin’ plasters, and strong liniments, 
and their dear little pills of blue mass, and go out into 
the fresh air and walk, and visit the sick, and the poor, 
and the afflicted; let ‘em Jay off corsets, and all this silly 
flummery with which they load and cumber their bodies. 
I never did believe in much medicines, and I very heartily 
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| 
disapprove of bitters, and tonics, and cordials, and 


strength’nin’ potions. They do more harm than good ;” 
and granny’s eyes grew very bright, and her nostrils 
dilated and the old darling did look really handsome. 
Now, grandma was more than half right. There is no 
good comes of using “ bitters,” or wine, or whisky, or any 
of these compounded mixtures, the base of which is 
whisky. Attention to the laws of health will, in time, 
bring about the desired result. Bathe as often as re- 


quired, eat nutritious food, breathe plenty of fresh air, | 


exercise, keep cheerful, cultivate kindly thoughts, do good 
to others, and you will be well enough. 

I was amused last fall at a private lecture to women, 
given by Aunt Patience, while she was visiting me. 
After the lecture, auntie sat down and allowed the women 
present to ask any questions they chose and on any sub- 
ject, especially relative to their own cases. On the front 
seat were two middle-aged women, one robust and with a 
step as springy as a kitten’s, she moved as though set on 
springs; the other, an angelic woman, but feeble, short 
of breath, sunken-eyed, her steps tottered as she walked 
those few fect from her easy carriage to the hall. 

Joth women bathed in cold water every morning imme- 
diately after rising. They both asked if that was bene 
ficial. 

“How do you feel after bathing?” said Aunt Patience, 
to the kitten-y woman. 

“Splendid! I feel as young almost as my baby, so 
strong and buoyant and rosy and full of strong life,” was 
the reply, given in a voice so cheery and full of mesmeric 
power that it tingled to our very fingers’ ends. 

“And how do you feel after your bath?” she said, to 
the pale-faced one. 

“Oh, so tired and out of breath and exhausted that I 
nearly always have to go back to bed and lie until I get 
rested! [I fail right into a doze.” 


| 


| 


How she looked at me! how penetrating were her clear, 
brown, trusty, sunny eyes! She looked steadily with a 
scanning, thoughtful expression, as no one had ever so 
studied me before. 

I did not falter—I was honest—I was only talking to 
her as one woman might talk to another. 

“ Yes, this will always be so, I fear,” she said; “ dread- 
ful! women slipping out of bed stealthily in the night 
and throwing themselves into cisterns, or cutting their 
throats with razors, or hanging themselves by a skein of 
yarn, and leaving little children motherless. It is dread- 
ful to think of, and it is so common, tuo.” 

“ Well, why do they commit suicide? Don’t you know, 
auntie, that a mother is willing to do everything, to make 


every possible sacrifice for her children? How can she 


' . o 
| so far forget this great mother-love 7 


“ Well, it does you more harm than good. You shouldn’t | 


bathe so often, and it would be advisable to have the 
water a little warm, when you do,” was the reply. 

“T felt as if I couldn't stand it, but the doctor said I'd 
get used to it after while,” said the poor, tired woman, in 
a plaintive voice. 

“Oh, I think it must be right!” said the kitten, “for 
I've followed it up more than a dozen years, and see how 
strong I am!” 

At this auntie laughed and said: “Oh, you watér fowl! 
there may not be another woman in the house who could 
stand what you do; you could live in the water all the 
time with your fine constitution and the habits you have, 
and get fat on it, while this poor, frail creature who gets 
up in the morning uses up the little vitality she has gained 
in the night by her cold-water bath and the exercise it 
ealls forth. What is beneficial to you is a positive injury 
to her.” 

I wish I could tell you of all the good things Aunt 
Patience told us while she stayed. I made very free 
talking to her, because she said it might be another seven- 
teen years before we would visit together again. 

I will never forget how she looked at me when I said, 
half in soliloquy, and half because I was in the presence 


of a clear-seeing, intellectual, positive woman—a physi- | 
| few days, and I want you to bear with my infirmity as 


cian: “ After all, there must be but one key to the inex- 
plicable conduct of those women, wives and mothers, who 


commit suicide. I know it is always called ‘aberration 


of mind,’ ‘domestic trouble,’ or some such a mellow con- 
struction, but, auntie, something tells me there is a cause 
for all this.” 





“Tf you were a married woman you would see clearer, 
Pipsey, and I cannot tell you of things beyond your com- 
prehension, you would not understand me if I did.” 

Just for one minute I did wish that little flaxen-haired, 
weazen-faced thing hadn't come in between me and Pro- 
fessor O. Howe Greene, of Michigan; maybe then I'd 
been a married woman and my experience would have 
brought me nearer to the great sisterhood of wives and 
mothers, and I could have spoken words that would have 
been comfort and counsel, they would have loved me be- 
cause of the good cheer I brought to the weary and tired 
and burdened, and the ten thousands who are fainting by 
the wayside. 

But I was not to be shaken off like a burr. I said: 
“Tf I were a married woman, I should expect a good 
deal from my husband. I’d want a sight of petting and 
kind talk, and if I were sick, and he told me I was whim- 
sical or full of notions, or calf-y, it would almost kill me; 
I'd howl like any dog!” 

“Well,” said Aunt Patience, “you'd be apt to do a 
good deal of genuizs howling, then. Men, general, 
lon’t pet their wives very much. It gets to be an old 
story after while. Indeed, it would be better if there 


were more petting done sometimes, in some cases, but 
men don’t always know and understand. Now there’s 
my Cousin Buelah, every few weeks she has a half-sick, 
iown-hearted spell, and all she needs is just kindness and 
tender talk, but she never gets it. Her family don’t 
understand her, and instead of agreeing with her and 
saying soothing things, they laugh and say, sneeringly, 
‘You've got one of your spells now.’ I’ve known 
Beulah to get angry and just scream like a spoiled child, 
and beat her children and push her husband away, if he 
took hold of her arm to try and pacify her. Why, 
Pipsey, it wasn’t her fault! The fine organism that con- 
stituted the woman was deranged—the harp of a thousand 
strings was all out of tune, and clash and discord was 
the result. Oh, I often wish physiology could take the 
place of Latin and Greek in our young ladies’ seminaries! 
I wish they would study it and devote the years to it 
that they do to the languages. Now, I used to have such 
spells long ago, every woman does, though they vary 
according to her temperament. I would feel them com- 
ing on, and would say to my husband and children, *I 
suspect I shall be cross and not very agreeable now for a 


kindly as youean.’ Oh, I had such gloomy views of life 
then! everything seemed darkened, and I walked among 
shadows, but they bore with me, and if I whined, they 
pitied me and put as cheerful an aspect on affairs as pos- 
sible. Yes, all these suicides spring from the delicate 
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organism of woman being deranged, and very frequently 
she is misconstrued, or not understood by her family. 
But I hope the time is not far distant in which these 
mysteries will be comprehended. Too many of us are 
walking in the blackness of darkness, and life's secrets 
are to us as sealed books.” 

I ventured to say : * I wonder if morphine, and whisky, 
and wine do not help to undermine many a woman's con- 
stitution, and make for her many dark days and gloomy 
apells? You know so many women use these stimulants 
slyly.” 

“Yes, they lay the foundation of many a sudden or 


wicked practices, in violation of all the known principles 
of good commonsense and good health, if they will not 
tear themselves away from these fixed habits, why, let 
them alone; but it is a pity—a pity!” said Aunt Patience, 
sighing. And then she turned abruptly away from the 


subject, and said: ‘‘ Did you ever think seriously, Pipsey, | 
of the sweet significance of that precious word, grand 
mother ?” 

I never had thought of all the sweet meaning in that 
rare, ripe old word until she spoke it just then. The way 


she said it conveyed all its meaning tome. Why there 
were volumes of romance, and love, and duty, and hero 
ism, and self-sacrifice, and patience, and forbearance, and 
suffering, and devotion, all in the dear word grandmother, 
as it fell so reverently, and tenderly, and lovingly from 
her lips. It was better than a poem. 

I vannot tell you what she said about it; I could not | 
touch the great thoughts with which she so eloquently | 


dwelt upon the goodness and grandeur of that one word, 
crowned among all words—grandmother! 

I hope the royal significance of that more than queenly 
title may dwell in your souls, all ye who are blessed 


: | 
among women—grandmothers ! 


The last time the deacon and I were down at the Wil- | 
lows to meeting, we stopped among the brethren for our 
dinners. They were poor folks, and I should judge, from 
the appearance of things, that they were not expecting | 
company. I wanted to ride on home and not stop; but 
father said if we were to eat a good dinner among the 
brethren, both of us, every day for a quarter of a century, | 
we wouldn't be square then. I pitied Humbug, our old 
wayworn beast, and it was on her account that I was 
willing to tarry. This was last March. | 

Well, I'm always around to see what is to be seen, and 
to hear what is to be heard; and I can tell you of one new 
thing we had for dinner that day; and I never would 
have thought of such anice thing. Turnip tops !—tender, | 


crisp turnip tops, that had grown in a dark corner of the 
cellar! They had been nicely washed, and cut up finely, 
like we cut cabbage for slaw, put into a deep dish, and 


sweetened cider-vinegar poured over. They were delicious, 
and just at that season of the year when one relishes 
something of the kind. I told the sister that I thought 
it an excellent dish. She said they always used their | 
young turnip and cabbage sprouts early in the spring in 
this manner. 

They had a cheap kind of cake that I think very good, 
and it is within the reach of any poor person. 

Soak sour dried apples over night in warm water. In 
the morning drain off the water, and chop the apples up | 
into pieces about the size of raisins; then simmer in 


| 





| 
cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one 
teaspoonful of soda, and all the flour required for a stiff 
| batter. Add the apples; and if you like, add raisins 
| rolled in flour. Beat all together thoroughly, and bake 
carefully in a well-heated oven. ‘This is really a good 
cake, it is so moist, and is more easily digested than the 
| richer kind. 
The sister grew very confidential, and seemed to take a 
liking to me. She said she had often scen me at ’socia- 


tions and communions and called church-meetings, and 
she allus told her girls she liked the looks of that tall 
creetur in a golosh bunnit with a purple nose and a dog- 


man after comin’ home from abroad, that it wouldn’t seem 
like mectin’ if that old deacon in a camblet cloak and a 
leghorn hat wa’n't there alongside o’ the old bay state 


| 
; 
| 

premature death. But if women will persist in these tooth to one side. She said she'd often remarked to her 
} 
| 


shawl and the familiar golosh. She said we looked like a 
pretty gritty old couple, ready to start out in the cause no 
matter what the weather was. 

When I praised her apple-cake, she nudged me and 
said: “If you'd ’a’ come any other time in the week, 
you'd ’a’ found eake as scurce as hen teeth.” And then 
she looked over her shoulder toward her grown-up dangh- 
ter, and whispered to me: “Her beau, he comes every 
Saturday night, rain or shine; an’ you see when she’s 
‘spectin’ him why then the cake has to come. I wouldn't 
want ye to say one formed word about it, but they, Simon 
and Selisty, expect to be merried ‘long ‘bout the first 0’ 
May. They'll go right in with his folks; but then the old 
lady just worships the ground that Selisty walks on. Oh, 
it'll be Selisty here an’ Selisty there, an’ they'll git along 
as smooth as glass. We're goin’ to give her a good 
settin’ out—a bureau, and four green chairs, an’ a bed— 
all but the chaff tick—an’ a clothesline, an’ a cow an’ calf, 


| until the calf’s weaned—an’, oh, I don't know what all! 
| No girl o’ mine shall ever have it to say that her folks 


gave her a skimp settin’ out.” 

When we started, she slipped a piece of the apple-cake 
into my reticule; and after we had gone about thirty 
rods, she ran a-screaming after us with a towel pinned 
over her head, I caught the lines and stopped Humbug 
until she came up. ‘ 

“O Sister Pods!” she panted, clear out of breath, “ I— 
wanted to—make— you a present—of a settin’—of aiggs ; 
they're the real—top-knots—with feathery legs. You 
never saw—such Jayers in all your born days!’’ and she 
opened her apron and began io take out a half dozen 
eggs. One of them was broken and another cracked, but 


| I took the other four and thanked her with my best bow 


and smile. 
Father laughed heartily as he drove on, saying: “ Com- 


| mend me to a genuine Baptist any time for hospitality ; 


they come the nearest loving their neighbors as them- 


| selves of any denomination I know of. But, Pipsey, the 


eggs will not be apt to hatch after that jostling they got 
in the woman’s apron, will they ”” 

I said I had always heard that eggs must not be shaken 
if they are intended for setting eggs. 

I know little Dick Pratt used to shake well all the eggs 
he sold in market, so that people should not get his rare 
breeds of chickens without paying well for them. 


Ham-balls are good for breakfast occasionally. Save 


all the small pieces of boiled ham, or those broken, poor 
bits that do not look well on the plate; chop fine, add as 


molagees until the apple has absorbed all the molasses. many eggs as there are persons to eat; sprinkle a little 
Then take one cup of butter, one of sugar, four eggs, one | flour; beat together with the chopped bam and make inte 











balls. Have a spider ready with a little hot, melted 
butter in it and fry until they are a light brown. 


“Bad taste in the mouth,” did you say? Well, if you 
have a bad taste, that of copper or brass, that metalic 
taste, especially after drinking water, take a lemon, cut 
downward into it, and then suck it slowly. Squeeze the 
lemon, and add mort sugar as the acidity increases. 
Take about two lemons every day for a while, and you will 
experience a marked benefit. Eat little or nothing for 
supper, say a cup of weak tea and a dry bit of toast bread. 

Lemons are good taken this way by those who have 
chills or ague or symptoms of fever. 


slight bilious derangement. 


While I was writing, a few minutes ago, about my talk 


with Aunt Patience, an incident came up to me just as 


palpably as a little child would walk up to me and lay its | 


arms in my lap and look up into my face, as if waiting 
for something. The incident wanted to be told, I shoved 
it aside as though saying, “wait till a more convenient 
season,” but here it comes again—it won't be put aside 
Iam areal out-and-out temperance woman; I wouldn't 
eat a bite of mince-pie even or let my family do it, if I 
knew it had a drop of brandy in it. Sometimes my con 
science troubles me because I do not write more par 
ticularly and strenuously on the subject of temperance. 
I am afraid I do not do my whole duty. 

The incident I want to tell, or the one that wants to be 
told, is this: 

A blooming young mother, intelligent, and influential, 
and as beautiful as a picture, told me the other day, “I 
don't think I could tend my babies and do all my little 
chores, if I didn’t almost live on Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters.” 

I was appalled— horror-stricken! A nursing mother, 
in the bloom and strength and rosy beauty of girlhood, 
living on the stimulant of whisky! 

I said: “ Does your husband know of this?” 


HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


They will correct | 


Not many of us need to go back farther than the fourth 
generation until we find a drunkard, and even if there 
are none nearer than that, we are not safe. The law of 
transmission may skip over the second and third genera- 
tions, and bring to the rosy, frolicsome babe on your 


knee the whole weight of the curse that was the blight 


off the end and with a teaspoon, work some loaf sugar land bane and sorrow of one whose face you never saw, 
|and whose gifted eloquence was lost in a tragic or dis- 


graceful death. It is best to shun every appearance of 
evil—better to err on the right side than the wrong— 
better to be over-zealous on the total abstinence question 


tle sl 





than to stand half-committed, and to be a li 
[ heard you, mothers and sisters, away in the distance, 


some on the dead level of the broad prairies and sume 


|among the beautiful, breezy hills of dear New England, 


I heard you say: “I love that woman Pipsey, in spite of 





her queer old ways and her ugly face and uglier 


| bonnet.” 


Well, if you love me, believe me when T scek to lead 
you into safer paths and to smooth the rugged way your 
many feet must tread, and listen to what I say next 


month on temperance. 


MY GIRLS AND IL. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS, 











No. 6. 
UNE 18th.—Josephine’s mother came to visit her last 
week. She is a woman past middle age, fine-looking 
and well preserved. While she was here, the school 


| board furnished conveyances and we all went down to 


| Crystal Lake one afternoon. 


| while we sat there. I asked her if she were tired, or 


“Oh, yes, he first told me of it; why, he couldn't get | 


along without his Hostetter’s Bitters. He is nervous and 
easily irritated and has no appetite in the morning until! 
he takes a spoonful or two. Oh, it just props me up and 


gives me all the strength I have! It is an excellent 


mixed with it, and it is one of the best tonics known.” 

This from a nursing mother! If now at twenty years 
of age she lives on whisky, what will not her craving 
thirst, her shattered system demand at the age of forty? 
Both brandy and morphine, without a doubt, and not a 
mere sip or pill, either, But the woe will not stop there, 
these baby boys will be men then, and they will be drunk 
ards, probably. Why should they not? was not the 
lurking poison imbibed in their mother’s milk? Was 
not the thirst implanted long before they had the power 
of choosing for themselves what manner of men they 
would be? 

Not many of us are there who do not count as an in 
heritance, bequeathed by some of our ancestors, a thirst 
for strong drink. It is born with us. It is a lurking, 
stealthy foe lying in wait, that we must be armed against 
all the time, ready, at a moment's notice, to do valiant 
battle. 

What can we expect of children, whose parents indulge 
in intoxicating liquors? If they find it good for them 
selves they will deem it good for those they love. 








While the girls were enjoying themselves out on the 
water, Josephine’s mother and myself sat down beside a 
rock in the shade of a wide-spreading beech-tree. I 
observed that Mrs. Weston seemed unusually depressed 
f the 


hot sunshine made her head ache. 

‘No,” she said, “memory is busy among her broken 
things and her treasures. If you don’t mind it and 
would be pleased, while we sit here, I will tell you, in my 
poor, broken way, what I am thinking about.” 

I cheerfuily and gratefully assented, for I like stories 
as well as I did when I was a little girl. 

“ This spot,” said she, “ where we sit now is full of old 


bitters—some good kinds of roots and barks have been | memories. More than thirty years ago there was a mutual 
| liking between myself and the schoolmaster. He was a 


shy, modest young man and I was a mere child, only six- 
teen years old. We visited this spot the day before he 
was to leave for his home in New England. While the 
friends who accompanied us were out on the water, or 
strolling in groups among the rocks, James and I sat 
here. I remember now that we both cried when he spoke 
of parting, and that we should not meet again for a long 
year. 

“Tt was here that he asked me to marry him; when 
the gay party came up from the lake they dreamed not of 
the great change that had come to us—they left us the 
teacher and his pupil, they returned and found us plighted 
lovers. We had both been weeping, but they divined not 
the cause. 

“ Well, James went home and took up the study of law. 
We corresponded regularly, and, true to his promise, 
when the golden October came again, he returned. 

“That evening we walked out in the moonlight as far 
down as the river. He was very glad to see me, and 
thought I had grown, and had improved in appearance, 
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I had tried to improve. I had read and studied, end | destination, Then my grief was almost insupportable, 


been careful of my health and my person, so that I might 
appear beautiful in his eyes. 

“The second day after he came, he called on some of 
his friends, and in the evening returned to our house. As 
soon as he came im, I saw that there was something 


He was moody; ho did not smile; he leaned his | 


wrong. 


face in his hands and sighed, then rose and walked about 
in the yard with his hands clasped bebind him, 

“In answer to my eager inquiry if he were sick, he 
curtly answered no. I grew a little vexed with him, and 
laughed and talked in a way that seemed as though I did 
not observe his unaccountable mood. 

“We were invited to spend the evening with an ac- 
quaintance. James was unusually quiet all the evening, 
and on our way hgme he sighed frequently, and spoke 
only when I addressed him. I chatted away as though 
there were no shadow in my sky. When we reached the | 
gate under the old door-yard elm at home, he paused, | 
and laid my hand off from his arm, 

“*Are you not going in? Are you not intending to 
stay with us to-night?’ I asked. 

“*No, I go to the hotel; I return home to-morrow,’ he 
gaid, in a hollow voice. 

“T could scarcely keep from fainting; but my pride 
came to my aid, and held me up, and I did what I be 











lieve no other girl could have done. I steadied my voice | 
enough to say lightly: ‘Ah! Your visit is short. But | 
the night air is chilly, and I will bid you good-bye now,’ | 
and I extended my hand politely, as though to a mere 
acquaintance. | 

“He held my hand; I gently strove to disengage it. 

“*Nora, I never expect to look upon your face again ; | 
others have taken my place in your affections, and it is | 
well that we part now,’ said he, brokenly. 

“* Ves, it is well that we part now, certainly,’ I said, 
desperately. ‘I never loved any one but you; your image 
has been before me constantly all these months; but if 
you doubt me, it is best that we part immediately.’ 

“<«T have been told by a true friend that another had 
taken my place; and though I love you dearly, I must 
not stay where I can see your face and hear your voice,’ 
he said, in tones shaken by emotion. 

“<«Tt is utterly false!’ I cried. ‘How could you doubt 
me? How could you wrong me so? You should not 
have doubted me for an instant. An enemy has done 
this!’ and I tore my hand from his clasp and wept bit- 
terly. 

“A touch was on my shoulder; his white, tearful face 
bent above me. I pushed him away; I spurned his cry 
for mercy, and only wailed out the words: ‘ Never— 
never! You doubted me—you doubted me!’ 

“Deaf to his entreaties, I steeled my heart, and with 
words that burned and scathed, I left him lying prone 
upon the dewy grass. 

“ My distress almost drove me frantic. I refused to see 
him when he called the next day. I returned his letters 
and books; and though I knew he felt and believed him- 
self the dupe of a designing man, and was sorely re- 
pentant, I could not forgive him—could not restore him. 

“In a few months he took charge of a dozen men who 
were going to California in the great gold excitement of 
1849. They took a wrong route on the way, and were 
lost, and wandered for many days. They grew short of 
provisions, and suffered great privations. Poor James 
sickened, and only lived long enough to reaeh the golden 





land. He died the next day after they arrived at their 


I lay for days caring not whether I lived or died. His 
pallid face haunted me day and night. I was sorry I had 
not forgiven him the wrong that another had heaped upon 
him, 

“And now, after the lapse of long years, I still think 
of him, pityingly. I dream of meeting him in that far 
country, where face answereth to face, and where we 
shall know each other as we are known. 

“ All this comes to me so vividly to-day, it seems only 
yesterday that I sat here a blooming girl, dreaming love's 
young dream.” 

Just then the boat swept up to the grassy margin of the 
lake, and with shouts of merriment the girls ran up the 
bank and sat down on the rock beside us. 

Josie looked at her mother’s sad countenance an in- 
stant, and with a tender love-light in her beautiful eyes, 
she came to her and took the pale face between her palms 
and kissed her most reverently. 

It did me good to witness the depth and beauty of the 
attachment between the mother and her daughter. It was 
not the common love of mother and child; there was no 
fear or distrust, or the least withholding of the most per- 
fect confidence; it seemed the ripest and most exalted 
attachment of beloved sisters. I can conceive of no more 
exalted love than this between a mother and her daughter. 
Such a love should exist wherever the tie is known. It 
It is just what a girl’s 
It 


brings perfect happiness with it. 


character needs. It adds the sweetest finish known. 


| purifies, and beautifies, and tones it down sweetly, while 


it revivifies, and reillumes, and retouches the character of 
the mother, and is as rain to the parched grass, or dew to 
flowers beginning to droop. 

June 24th.—I think I never saw a man more particular 
in the construction of sentences than our good Professor 
MeWilliams is. He can hardly bear a loosely thrown 
together sentence. I never talk much when I am in his 
presence. 

There was a lecture at Millwood Hall the other even- 
ing by young Dr. Gregory. The professor told the girls 
to carry their pencils and make a note of everything that 
struck them as crude or unfinished, or that could be made 
better, or any word that should be expunged or a better 
one substituted. 

Among the sentences noted down was one that struck 
me strangely—“ The integrity of the eye.” It was so 
singular, that I Jaughed overit. And then I paused, and 
began thinking, and finally concluded that the speaker 
saw more and clearer than we did. Another sentence— 
in telling what a litt!e girl said on her dying bed—*“ And 
in a low voice the dying child muttered the name of 
Jesus.” §Sullen or angry people mutter. We know the 
dying child murmured instead of muttered. Again he 
said: “The words came bounding off his lips.” Rubber 
balls bound, and the wild deer bounds. Again: “The 
sounds were leaping out of his throat.” Living things, 
like hares, leap; sounds are not tangible. 

It is strangely beautiful the power that one correct 
word has in a sentence. How an incorrect one will mar 
a whole page. 

Now, the other evening I was delighted with the fitness 
of just one word that our little Tudie used. 

We were all sitting out on the grass-plat beside the 
house, talking. One story brought another and another, 
and I thought we were all unusually entertaining. 

Tudie said: “ Why how we do reel off the good yarns 


this evening!” 
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Now, reel was just exactly the right word to use before 
the expressive, but slangy “yarns.” Every woman who | 
ever spun or reeled or doubled yarn would know that, | 
and would have to smile at its fitness. | 

At the last meetirg of tho literary society, I heard a 
young man, in discussion, say to his opponent, “ Ab, 
you've been lurking amon the Jersey peach blossoms!” | 

I thought how much better it had been, had he said 
dreaming, instead of the bare, burglarious, suggestive 
word, “lurking.” 

A soft, dreamy, lazy, luxurious word would have fitted 
better among the delicious, pinky blooms of the sandy 
shores of Cape May. 

We did not observe it, but the professor said another of 
the boys used the words “it has been hearsed and ri 
hearsed here to-night,” and another, in speaking of thistle 
down, used a word which only applies to water—babbled 
or bubbling, or rippling, or something of the kind. 

Oh, I often wish, with these ten girls around me, that I 
could criticise as well as cook, instruct as well as fricasee, 
and point out errors in grammar and construction as well 
as IT can roast and bake and broil. But all I can do is to 
mother over the dear, trustful, loving, little brood. 


Religions 


AS WE FORGIVE. 


so E must pay it.” The voice that said this was 
: firm, and the tone decided. | 
a §=6“T think he is very poor, Mr. Glenn,” answered 


the collector, who was making his weekly return. 


“No matter; poor people must pay their debts as well 
as rich ones. I can’t undertake to supply the family of 
every poor man in the city with shoes. There wouldn't 
be a pair left for my own children’s feet, if I undertook 
such a piece of Quixotic benevolence.” 

And Mr. Glenn smiled a little grimly, as if there were | 
something of humor in the closing sentence. 

“Tt strikes me that there is an exception in this case,” 
remarked the collector. 

‘None at all—none at all,” replied the dealer in boots 
und shoes, “ Poor people must be honest as well as ri 
ones, and not buy more than they are able te pay for. 
Horton must settle. There is no use in his trying to 
shirk out of it.” 

“He has been sick.” 

“Well, what of that? Other poor men are not exempt 
from sickness. It is the common lot. Let him do some 


thing, if it is ever so little, and thus show an honest dis 


position.’ 


“It is hard to do something with nothing,” said the 


collector. 
“ How does he live? He eats and drinks, doesn’t he 


interrogated Mr. Glenn. 


“T suppose so, and his wife and children also.” 

“Does he steal the money he lives on?” 

“T didn’t investigate the case that far,” replied the 
collector, showing a liitle annoyance. 

“ He earns it, no doubt. And there is one thing I have 
to say in the matter—while Horton is in debt he has no 
right to spend all he earns. He should pay off something, 
if it is ever so small a portion, of what is due to others. 
Chat is being simply honest.” 

“ He has four little children; his wife is in bad health, 
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June 25th.— We have all been making hunging-baskets. 
Last Saturday we walked over to the fountain, and in the 
brook below it, found such beautiful, dark, thick moss. 
We made and filled them there in the woods, so that the 
memory of that delightful! place would be fresh in our 
minds every time we looked upon our baskets. 

I never knew before that sponge put in the bottom of a 
hanging-basket would keep it fresh and moist and grow- 
ing all summer. I wonder that I never thought of it 
my self, 

We did not make and fill our baskets alike; some 
would put in ferns, some maiden-hair, some door-yard 
ivy, wild strawberry vines, myrtle, smilax, wandering 
ew, meadow grass, the vines of the partridge berry, or 
whatever else they chose. We hung them in the cool 
‘ellar two or three days, and brought them gradually to 
the heat and glare of the sunny weather. There is no 
thing that I so much dislike to see as a neglected hanging 
basket, bearing weeds only. I think it is ominous. It 
ilways makes me think of lives that have proved fail 
ures; of proud, young hopes that darted high, but soon 
flagged; of joyous aspirants who fainted by the way- 


side. 


Reading. 


ind he is working on three-quarter time. I am sure, Mr. 


Glenn, that he cannot, as things now are, pay 








on your bill, without actually diminishing the 
food, or being turned out of house and home.” 
“Oh! he pays his rent, then, does he?” 


“We said that his landlord was a very close man, an 


required the rent weekly. ‘hat he had got a little be- 
hindhand with him, and was compelled not only to pay 
up the current rent, but a certain sum on what was due, 


at the same time, or have his things put into the street.” 
“T see. He will pay only on compulsion. If that is 


game, we will accommodate him. Just call and say, 








that unless he shows some disposition to sett e, that I 
ible after him.” 

“T wouldn't take that course, Mr. Glenn. His 
tions are honest, I am certain. But things have gone 


wrong with him 





ind he is very much under the weather. 
“Good intentions don’t save any one. There must be 


good deeds. Nothing else will pass current here, or here- 


after. Let Horton show his honest purpose by beginning 
to do honest acts. Nothing less will satisfy me. Can't 
he pay twenty-five cents a week ?” 
“Tle might do so, I presume.” 
“Very well, let him begin at that figure. Tell him 
that so long as he pays twenty-five cents a week, pune- 
tually, I will not disturb him; but on the first failure he 
may expect to see the ¢ mstable.” 

“T must decline being the bearer of that messace,” re- 


plied the collector. “I would rather pay twenty-five 





y own pocket, than be y 





cents a week out of 
in any such business.” 

The face of Mr. Glenn grew red with anger, and he 
said sharply: “I want none of your reflections on my 
acts or purposes. As you have undertaken my collec- 
tions, I wish the work done as I direct. The responsi- 
bility rests with me.” 

“Take my advice,” returned the collector, coolly, “and 


forgive this poor man his debt. It amounts to only seven 
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I had tried to improve. I had read and studied, and 
been careful of my health and my person, so that I might 
appear beautiful in his eyes. 

“The second day after he came, he called on some of 
his friends, and in the evening returned to our house. As 
soon as he came im, I saw that there was something 
wrong. He was moody; he did not smile; he leaned his 
face in his hands and sighed, then rose and walked about 
in the yard with his hands clasped behind him, 

“In answer to my eager inquiry if he were sick, he 
curtly answered no. I grew a little vexed with him, and 
laughed and talked in a way that seemed as though I did 
not observe his unaccountable mood. 

“We were invited to spend the evening with an ac- 
quaintance. James was unusually quiet all the evening, 
end on our way hpgme he sighed frequently, and spoke 
only when I addressed him. I chatted away as though 
there were no shadow in my sky. When we reached the 
gate under the old door-yard elm at home, he paused, 
and laid my hand off from his arm. 

“Are you not going in? Are you not intending to 
stay with us to-night?’ I asked. 

“*No, I go to the hotel; I return home to-morrow,’ he 
said, in a hollow voice. 

“T could scarcely keep from fainting; but my pride 
came to my aid, and held me up, and I did what I be- 


lieve no other girl could have done. I steadied my voice | 


enough to say lightly: ‘Ah! Your visit is short. But 
the night air is chilly, and I will bid you good-bye now,’ 
and I extended my hand politely, as though to a mere 
acquaintance. 

“He held my hand; I gently strove to disengage it. 

“*Nora, I never expect to look upon your face again ; 
others have taken my place in your affections, and it is 
well that we part now,’ said he, brokenly. 

“* Yes, it is well that we part now, certainly,’ I said, 
desperately. ‘I never loved any one but you; your image 
has been before me constantly all these months; but if 
you doubt me, it is best that we part immediately.’ 

“<T have been told by a true friend that another had 
taken my place; and though I love you dearly, I must 
not stay where I can see your face and hear your voice,’ 
he said, in tones shaken by emotion. 

“<Tt is utterly false!’ I cried. ‘How could you doubt 
me? How could you wrong me so? You should not 


have doubted me for an instant. An enemy has done | 


this!’ and I tore my hand from his clasp and wept bit- 
terly. 

“A touch was on my shoulder; his white, tearful face 
bent above me. I pushed him away; I spurned his cry 
for mercy, and only wailed out the words: ‘ Never— 
never! You doubted me—you doubted me!’ 

“Deaf to his entreaties, I steeled my heart, and with 
words that burned and scathed, I left him lying prone 
upon the dewy grass. 

“My distress almost drove me frantic. I refused to see 
him when he called the next day. I returned his letters 
and books; and though I knew he felt and believed him- 
self the dupe of a designing man, and was sorely re- 
pentant, I could not forgive him—could not restore him. 

“In a few months he took charge of a dozen men who 
were going to California in the great gold excitement of 
1849. They took a wrong route on the way, and were 
lost, and wandered for many days. They grew short of 
provisions, and suffered great privations. Poor James 
sickened, and only lived long enough to reaeh the golden 
land. He died the next day after they arrived at their 


| destination, Then my grief was almost insupportable. 
| I lay for days caring not whether I lived or died. His 
| pallid face haunted me day and night. I was sorry I had 
| not forgiven him the wrong that another had heaped upon 
| him, 

“And now, after the lapse of long years, I still think 
| of him, pityingly. I dream of meeting him in that far 
country, where face answereth to face, and where we 

shall know each other as we are known. 

“ All this comes to me so vividly to-day, it seems only 
yesterday that I sat here a blooming girl, dreaming love's 
| young dream.” 

Just then the boat ewept up to the grassy margin of the 

lake, and with shouts of merriment the girls ran up the 
bank and sat down on the rock beside us. 
| Josie looked at her mother’s sad countenance an in- 
stant, and with a tender love-light in her beautiful eyes, 
| she came to her and took the pale face between her palms 
| and kissed her most reverently. 

It did me good to witness the depth and beauty of the 
attachment between the mother and her daughter. It was 
not the common love of mother and child; there was no 
fear or distrust, or the least withholding of the most per- 
| fect confidence; it seemed the ripest and most exalted 
attachment of beloved sisters. I can conceive of no more 
| exalted love than this between a mother and her daughter. 
Such a love should exist wherever the tie is known. It 
| brings perfect happiness with it. It is just what a girl’s 
| character needs. It adds the sweetest finish known. It 
| purifies, and beautifies, and tones it down sweetly, while 
| it revivifies, and reillumes, and retouches the character of 

the mother, and is as rain to the parched grass, or dew to 
| flowers beginning to droop. 

June 24th.—I think I never saw a man more particular 

in the construction of sentences than our good Professor 
| McWilliams is. He can hardly bear a loosely thrown 


together sentence. I never talk much when I am in his 
presence. 

There was a lecture at Millwood Hall the other even- 
ing by young Dr. Gregory. The professor told the girls 


| to carry their pencils and make a note of everything that 


struck them as crude or unfinished, or that could be made 
better, or any word that should be expunged or a better 
one substituted. 

Among the sentences noted down was one that struck 
me strangely—“ The integrity of the eye.” It was se 
singular, that I laughed overit. And then I paused, and 
began thinking, and finally concluded that the speaker 
saw more and clearer than we did. Another sentence— 
in telling what a litt!e girl said on her dying bed—“ And 
in a low voice the dying child muttered the name of 
Jesus.” Sullen or angry people mutter. We know the 
dying child murmured instead of muttered. Again he 
said: “The words came bounding off his lips.” Rubber 
balls bound, and the wild deer bounds. Again: “ The 
sounds were leaping out of his throat.” Living things, 
like hares, leap; sounds are not tangible. 

It is strangely beautiful the power that one correct 
word has in a sentence. How an incorrect one will mar 
a whole page. 

Now, the other evening I was delighted with the fitness 
of just one word that our little Tudie used. 

We were all sitting out on the grass-plat beside the 
house, talking. One story brought another and another, 
and I thought we were all unusually entertaining. 

Tudie said: “ Why how we do reel off the good yarns 





this evening !” 
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Now, reel was just exactly the right word to use before 
the expressive, but slangy “yarns.” Every woman who 
ever spun or reeled or doubled yarn would know that, 
and would have to smile at its fitness. 

At the last meetirg of tho literary society, I heard a 
young man, in discussion, say to his opponent, “ Ah, 
you've been lurking among the Jersey peach blossoms !” 

I thought how much better it had been, had he said 
dreaming, instead of the bare, burglarious, suggestive 
word, “lurking.” 

A soft, dreamy, lazy, luxurious word would have fitted 
better among the delicious, pinky blooms of the sandy 
shores of Cape May. 

We did not observe it, but the professor said another of 
the boys used the words “it has been hearsed and re 
hearsed here to-night,” and another, in speaking of thistle 
down, used a word which only applies to water—babbled, 
or bubbling, or rippling, or something of the kind. 





Oh, I often wish, with these ten girls around me, t 
could criticise as well as cook, instruct as well as f 





and point out errors in grammar and construction as well 
as I can roast and bake and broil. But all I can do is to 


mother over the dear, trustful, loving, little brood. 





AS WE FORGIVE. 


“TT E must pay it.” The voice that said this was 
firm, and the tone decided. 
“T think he is very poor, Mr. Glenn,” answered 
the collector, who was making his weekly return. 
“No matter; poor people must pay their debts as well 


} ‘ 


as rich ones. I can’t undertake to supply the family 
every poor man in the city with shoes. There wouldn’t 
be a pair left for my own children’s feet, if I undertook 
such a piece of Quixotic benevolence.” 

And Mr. Glenn smiled a little grimly, as if there were 
something of humor in the closing sentence. 

“Tt strikes me that there is an exception in this case,” 
renarked the collector. 

“ None at all—none at all,” replied the dealer in boots 
and shoes, “ Poor people must be honest as well as rich 
ones, and not buy more than they are able te pay for. 
Horton must settle. There is no use in his 





shirk out of it.” 

“ He has been sick.” 

“Well, what of that? Other poor men are not exempt 
from sickness. It is the common lot. Let him do some 
thing, if it is ever so little, and thus show an honest dis 
position.” 

“Tt is hard to do something with nothing,” said the 
collector. 


ha?” 


* How does he live? He eats and drinks, doesn’t he? 
interrogated Mr. Glenn. 

“T suppose so, and his wife and children also.” 

“Does he steal the money he lives on?” 

“T didn’t investigate the case that far,” replied the 
collector, showing a liitle annoyance. 

“ He earns it, no doubt. And there is one thing I have 
to say in the matter—while Horton is in debt he has no 
right to spend all he earns. He should pay off something, 
if it is ever so small a portion, of what is due to others. 
That is being simply honest.” 

“ He has four little children; his wife is in bad health, 
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June 25th.— We have all been making hunging-baskets. 


| Last Saturday we walked over to the fountain, and in the 

| brook below it, found such beautiful, dark, thick moss. 
We made and filled them there in the woods, so that the 
memory of that delightful place would be fresh in our 
minds every time we looked upon our baskets. 

I never knew before that sponge put in the bottom ofa 
hanging-basket would keep it fresh and moist and grow- 
ing all summer. I wonder that I never thought of it 
myself. 

We did not make and fill our baskets alike; some 
would put in ferns, some maiden-hair, some door-yard 
ivy, wild strawberry vines, myrtle, smilax, wandering 

meadow grass, the vines of the partridge berry, or 
whatever else they chose. We hung them in the cool 


jew 


‘ellar two or three days, and brought them gradually to 


the heat and glare of the sunny weather. There is no- 





thing that I so much dislike to see as 2 neglected hanging- 
basket, bearing weeds only. I think it is ominous. It 
ilways makes me think of lives that have proved fail- 
ures; of proud, young hopes that darted high, but soon 


i} flagged; of joyous aspirants who fainted by the way- 
| 


ind he is working on three-quarter time. I am sure, Mr. 
Glenn, that he cannot, as things now are, pay anything 





jon your bill, without actually diminishing the supply of 
food, or being turned out of house and home.” 
| “Oh! he pays his rent, then, does he?” 

“We said that his landlord was a very close man, and 
required the rent weekly. That he had got a little be- 
hindhand with him, and was compelled not only to pay 


up the current rent, but a certain sum on what was d 





at the same time, or have his things put into the street.” 

“T see. He will pay only on compulsion. If that is 
his game, we will accommodate him. Just call and say, 
that unless he shows some disposition to settle, that I 
will send a constable after him.” 

“T wouldn't take that course, Mr. Glenn. Wis inten- 
tions are honest, I am certain. But things have gone 
wrong with him, and he is very much under the weather.” 

“Good intentions don’t save any one. There must be 
| good deeds. Nothing else will pass current here, or here- 
after. Let Horton show his honest purpose by beginning 

to do honest acts. Nothing less will satisfy me. Can’t 
he pay twenty-five cents a week ?” 
“He might do so, I presume.” 
| “Very well, let him begin at that figure. Tell him 


that so Jong as he pays twenty-five cents a week, pune- 





tually, I will not disturb him; but on the first 
may expect to see the constable.” 
| “T must decline b the bearer of that messace,” re- 


| plied the collector. “I would rather pay twenty-five 





| cents a week out of my own pocket, than be your agent 
in any such business.” 
The face of Mr. Glenn grew red with anger, and he 


1 sharply: “I want none of your reflections on my 





acts or purposes. As you have undertaken my collec- 
tions, I wish the work done as I direct. The responsi- 
bility rests with me.” 

| “Take my advice,” returned the collector, coolly, “and 


forgive this poor man his debt. It amounts to only seven 
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dollars, and its loss will not deprive you of a single com- | 
fort, while the act will relieve him from a heavy burden. 
He is honest; and will pay you, if it is ever in his power, 
whether you cancel the obligation or not.” 

“You are generous with what is not your own,” said | 
Glenn, with sarcasm, “ Thank you for the suggestion; 
but I am not in the habit of trusting people and then for- 
giving them the debt. That sort of thing doesn’t pay.” 

“It does in some cases,” remarked the collector, speak- 





ing partly to himself. 
“It will not pay in this, for I don’t mean to try the 


foolish experiment,” answered Glenn. 

Turning toward this hard man, who was a member of | 
one of the churches, the collector—who was also a church- | 
member, but of a different stamp—looked him steadily in | 
the face for some moments, and then said: “ When you 
kneel before God this evening, and, in praying, say over 
the words, ‘Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors,’ take heed that you are not asking for a curse 
instead of a blessing. If God forgives you as you now 
forgive this poor man, the case will not assume a very 
hopeful aspect. ‘ Bat if ye forgive not men their tre apassess 
neither will your Lather forgive your trespasses.’ The 
language is not mine; I but reeall to your memory the 


words of eternal truth. Beware, lest, knowing these, you 


have the greater condemnation.” 
Saying this, the collector turned away, and left Mr. 
Glenn to his own not very pleasant thoughts. 


That evening, in family worship, Mr. Glenn said over 
the Lord’s Prayer. If the collector had been present, he 
would have observed a faltering in the words, “As we for- 


give our debtors.” He had never before understood them 
as now, though he had repeated these words a thousand | 
times since they were taught to him by his mother in | 
childhood. All at once they had assumed a new and 
startling significance. “ Forgive us our debts as we for 





Hlere was no vague petition, but a 


his 


give our debtors 
plain request to be dealt by as the petitioner dealt by 
neighbor. “ With what measure ye mete, tt shall be mea- 


sured to you again.” The memory of this passage, also, 
grew quite distinct in the mind of Mr, Glenn, and it 
seemed also as if spoken aloud in his ears, Conscience 
was at work, and fear troubling him. 

“ What if my soul should be required of me this night?” 
A sudden shiver ran through his nerves as this thought 
presented itself. 

“God has heard and answered some of my prayers,” 
said Mr. Glenn, a@ he sat apart from his family, ponder 
ing this new aspect of the case, “I asked Him, at the 


outset of life, to be with me in my incomings and out 
goings; to smile upon my toil, and send the rain of pros 
perity upon my ficids. And He has done so, I have 
prayed also from childhood, onward to this time, that He 
would forgive me my debts as I have forgiven my debtors. 


Now, have I ever, in my heart, forgiven the man who 


trespassed against me? or refrained from exacting from a 
debtor the jast farthing, no matter what his needs and | 
circumstances Have I regarded my brother in sickness 
or misfortune? Has pity touched my soul, when the un- 
happy debtor has pleaded for respite er forgiveness ? 
Should God answer my oft-repeated prayer in this, will 
it not be in banishment from His presence ?” 

For hours that night, Mr. Glenn lay tossing on his bed, | 
fearing to sleep, lest bis awakening should be in another | 
world; but, wearied nature yielded at last, and then in | 
visions of his bed, he closed up his mortal career, and | 
passed to his final account, But, no “ Well done, good 
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and faithful servant greeted him!” Instead there burned 
before him in letters of flame, turn which way he would— 
“ With what measure ye mete, it shal! be measured to you 
again.” He closed his eyes—* As we forgive our debtors,” 
were gleaming in their place, though he tried to shut out 
the vision of all things. In terrible anguish he awoke, 
Again he slept, and the vision was repeated. And once 
aguin, ere the day broke. 

Mr. Glenn assembled his household for morning wor- 
ship as usual; and read a chapter from the Bible. His 
voice was low and humble. The petition that followed 
was brief; and members of his family noticed, as an un- 
usual thing, that he failed to conclude with the Lord’s 
Prayer. His first act, on going to his store, was to send 
Mr. Horton, the poor debtor for whom the humane col 
lector had pleaded, a receipt in full, thus cancelling the 
debt. He felt more comfortable after this; but still, a 
weight of concern lay upon his heart. Here was a new 
reading of the divine precept, and one that, if accepted, 
might, he feared, require a degree of sacrifice that, in the 
present state of his natural affections, he could not give. 
The law, as narrowing itself down to his most literal ren- 
dering of the text, seemed the hardest in the whole code 
of divine precepts. 

But, Mr. Glenn had begun right. If we constrain our- 
selves to do what we believe the law of God requires, we 
always gain power over depraving lusts and selfish affee- 
tions. We must fight against the powers of hell, or there 
will be no conquest. We must put away evil, before 
angelic loves can flow into our hearts. The case of Mr. 
Glenn is an illustration. The reader has seen how hard 


] 


and cruel were all his feelings toward his poor debtor. 
Not a single wave of pity moved over his heart—-not a 
pulse of commiseration stirred. It was different, how 
ever, after he had so far conquered his selfish desire for 
gain, as to cancel the debt. Then pity for Horton began 
to work in his heart, and draw before his imagination 
images of sivkness, discouragement, privation and suf 
fering. 

“Poor man! He has had a hard time of it. I am glad 
that I lifted that burden from his shoulders,” he said to 
himself, in this great change of state. 

And now, the current of feeling which was flowing in 
the right direction, began to set stronger. Pity is nota 
mere idler, but a door of good deeds. Mr. Glenn began 
to feel an interest in the poor man, which led him to make 
particular inquiry into his cireumstances. He found that 


help was really needed, and with a cheerful alacrity that 


|} surprised even himself, he reached out his hand to raise 


up and sustain a weak and falling brother. It was the 
beginning of a new life for Mr. Glenn, and one in which 
this small experience showed him new and higher plea- 
sures than any he had ever known—the pleasures that 
always accompany good deeds lovingly performed. 

Some weeks passed, before he again ventured to say the 
Lord’s Prayer in family worship. But, when the petition 
did pass his lips, it was in the humble hope that God 
would give him that spirit of forgiveness, without which 
there can be no remission of sins. 


CRUST of bread, a pitcher of water, a thatched roof, 
A and love: there is happiness for you, whether the 
day be rainy or sunuy. It is the heart that makes the 
home, whether the eye rests on a potato-patch or a flower 
garden. Heart makes home precious, and it is the only 
thing that can. 
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MOTHERS’ 








ADVENT HYMN. 


BY khUTH, 


E is coming! once again 
Let our hearts awake the strain; 
While our souls the Saviour greet, 


Worshipping around His feet. 


He is coming! year by year, 
Brighter does the light appear, 
While the clouds that veited Ilis face, 


Roll away, ‘midst showers of grace. 


Clouds that made His love seem wrath, 
While men walked a darkened path; 
Now they see, with clearer gaze, 
Mercy shine through all His ways. 


He is coming! 


every day 
That we own His gracious sway, 
Every hour that finds our feet, 


In His service, moving fleet, 


3rings Him nearer, nearer still, 
With His love our souls to fill; 
Thus His presence He reveals, 


Till each heart His advent feels. 


KEEPING THE COMMANDMENTS. 


“YO much is said by a certain section of the Christian 

Church against the necessity of keeping the Lord’s 
h commandments, that it is desirable to look practically 
at the matter, in order that we may get a rational under 
standing of this all-important subject. 

Let, then, this great cardinal truth be first laid dewn 
No man can come into Heaven, unless the Kingdom of 
Hieaven has first come into him. For Heaven is not 
merely a place into which we can be admitted, as through 
a gate into a city. Itis a state of man’s mind, as said 
by our Saviour, “the Kingdom of God is within you.” 
lo come into Heaven, then, is, in reality, to come into a 
heavenly state of mind, which is a state of love toward 
God and our neighbor. This principle being first clearly 


eeen, we shall be prepared to understand why, in order to 


Mathers’ 


TALKS TO MOTHERS. 


BY EDITH W. KENT. 





No. 5. 

NE of my neighbors, Mrs. Frisbee, has just discovered 
a new medicine—a powerful nerve-strengthener and 
tonic—truly wonderful in its effect upon her when 
having her nervous, low-spirited spells. It is free to all, 
“without money and without price,” for it is simply this: 
walke in the outdoor air. She has about made up her 
mind that it is, as old Uncle Tommy Porter says about 
his pet patent medicine, “the greatest medicine in the 

kn on wor ld.” 
If, when she begins to get tired and nervous, she leaves 
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enter Heaven, it is absolutely necersary to keep the divine 
commandments, 

The commandments laid down for our government in 
the Word, are ull of them laws of heavenly order: they 
constitute, in fact, the laws of Heaven itseif. 

For instance, those two great commandments, already 
referred to, which are the sum of all the rest, viz.: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God above all things and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” are the supreme laws of Heaven. 


They reign throughout its holy realms, and all its inhab- 


litants are willingly subject thereunto. It is the same 


with every minor and most minute commandment. All 
those, therefore, who enter Heaven become subject to its 
laws; and voluntarily obey them, for there is no moral 
compulsion there: everything is done irom love, and 
nothing from compulsion, because all there are in a regene- 
rate state, the state in which love rules, 

But the man who has not subjected himself to these 
heavenly laws (the divine commandments) during his 
life in this world, but has, on the contrary, opposed and 


disobeyed them, plainly cannot enter Heaven atter death, 


because he cannot be voluntarily subject to its holy laws. 


| For death does not change our character and affections. 


If a man has hated goodness and purity here, he will 


}eontinue to hate them there. If he has rebelled against 


the laws of Heaven in this world, he would also rebel 


nst them in Heaven itself, and he cannot, therefore, 





by his very nature, dwell amongst those, whose chief de- 


light it is to be subject to those laws. 


Department, 


But, on the other hand, the man who, by first learning 
the divine commandments, and then by showing how to 


les and 





keep them, oftentimes, perhaps with severe stru 
elf mpulsion, has at length brought his mind into har- 
mony with them, is in a state like that of the angels 
themselves, for he has become an obedient f wer of the 


very laws of Heaven. In other words, the Kingdom of 


Heaven has actually come into his heart, and, conse 


quently, when he dies, he will pass into its full realities. 
That is his proper place and state, for his life is in agree 
ment with that of the angels, and with them he will 
henceforth dwell in eternal blessedness. 


This, then, is what is meant by the Saviour’s words, 





“Tf thouw wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
And he added in another place, “ If ye know these things, 


happy are ye, if ye do thei. 


| always) like a new woman. She once came over to our 


muse on one of her “ nervous days ”’—got here just as I 


| was getting ready for one of my walks down the valley 


after mossés; and so I invited her to go along. We went 
down the valley, and over to the river, whose waters, 
never pausing for an instant, pass swiltiy on upon their 
mission, now murmuring softly, now singing a song of the 
sea, whither they are bound—pausing not, but speaking 
solemnly to our souls, the while, if we but draw near with 


| reverent mind to listen. 


everything and goes right out-doors and takes a walk, it | 


invigorates her and she comes back feeling (almost | 





It was late in autumn. The air was somewhat keen, 
but pure and bracing—invigorating, life-giving; and, 
although I do not think she enjoyed it all just as I did, 
for she does not so love and notice the beautiful works of 


nature—the various little things which go to make up the 


whole grand and perfect picture—and came back empty- 
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handed, while I was laden with beautiful mosses and | as everybody knows, it is a deadly enemy to all family 


other treasures of the wildwood, yet I know she came | 
back feeling much better for the “ tramp.” 

Oh, there is nothing like a good tramp in the out-door | 
air—in the woods, where one lives near enough them to 
make it possible—to cheer one up and impart new strength | 
and courage! If mothers (and, indeed, a// women,) only | 
realized what very great benefit to themselves might be | 
derived from more out-door exercise, I think they would 
endeavor to spend more time in that way. | 
“But,” here protests some dear, little, overworked | 
mother, “ you don’t know anything about it—how I work 
and work from morning till night, with never a chance | 
for an hour’s rest ur recreation. I have no time for plea- 
sant walks, or for holidays in the fields or woods, like | 


some women do. Why, I hardly step out of doors from | 


morning till night, only as I go from the house to the | 
spring, or from the milk-house to the pig-pen ; it is trot, | 


trot, after the children, and it is work, work, lug, lug, 
from one day's end to another, until I do get so tired and 


nervous and discouraged, and until my poor head gets so 


confused that I hardly know what to do or when or how 
to do it; and I can’t remember anything, and forget to 
sweeten the pies or to salt the potatoes, or else I make 
some other dreadful mistake that mortifies me so; 
do have such a hard time of it. Oh, you don't know any- 
thing about it, Edith, or you worfldn’t talk about me hav- 
ing time for such things.” 

I know all about it, my dear, and you're a brave little 


woman to be as patient and to keep up as well as you do. 


and I} 


I know that your heart and hands are full and more than | 
full, and how weary and disheartened you do sometimes | 


get. 

There is something I would like here to say to the 
and fathers; but these talks are to the 
’ it would be out of place. 


husbands as 
“ mothers,’ 
remember to say it should I ever “talk” to them. 

But to go on with our subject. 
you get almost discouraged, sometimes, and I'm “heart 
you know that you have yourself 
yore than one of your difficulties 


sorry” for you: but do 
just given me the key ton 


summer sights and sounds of country lif 
However, I will | 


I do not wonder that | 


(though [ should have known where to find it if you had 


not)? Of course if you “do your own work ” the meals 
must be ready at the regular times—*“ to the minute when 
the clock strikes,” as “ P 
that at other times when you begin to feel tired and nerv 

ous, if you will drop everything and take the time you say 
you cannot “get” and go out of doors fora little while, your 
teadied and you will be able to work 
r to make up for all the “lost 
to spend an hour or so (and as 


Mrs. Gamp” 


nerves will become s 
enough better and fast 
time.” Make ita 
much more as is possi 
and you will find it 


each day in the out-door air, 
f the best ways of avoiding that 


| for work, and too weak, almost, 


said ; but you will find | 


}and go off with the children f 


confused state of mind which causes you so much trouble. | 


There is no better method of guarding against fretful- 
ness that insidious enemy to our peace of mind; for it 
eannot be denied that those whom necessity compels to 
stay almost altogether in-doors are liable to drift into this 
habit; and, indeed, to many this is the one “thorn in the 
flesh” causing them deepest sorrow. 

Perhaps, as a.general thing, this habit is more common 
amongst women than men. And why? Mostly, I think, 
because their work 
men; and the inevitable consequence is a depression—a 
steady drain, so to speak, upon the system, which cannot 
fail of serious results. This is a prolific cause of fretful- 


ness. 


is more in-doors than the work of | 


| and 
| the thousand and one things of out 
| find to admire—challenging 


| comfort and happiness, and of revere 


| 


But it is our duty to guard against this habit, for, | but the stern, practical side of life. 


peace and comfort; and it is the “bounden duty” of 
every woman who is subject to attacks of this “ disease,” 
to at once set about effecting acure. The graceof God 


lenty of sunshine and out 
if the treatment be 


only get enough of it—and | 
door air will cure the worst “case” 
faithfully, perseveringly followed for a time sufficiently 
long. 

And so, I say to you, 
the out-door air you possibly can; go out several times a 
It is your 


“watch and pray,” and get all 


day, if only for five or ten minutes at a time. 
duty as a wife and a mother, t 
health as you can, and this is something that cannot be 
And those, es 


pecially, who are much of the time writing or sewing 


» take as good care of your 


neglected without injury to your health. 
must not fail to give this matter the attention it deserves 
if they expect their strength to prove sufficient for these 
tasks. ind to all, try Mrs. Fris- 


bee’s new medicine, often, and there 


Therefore, I say to one 
by add more years to 
Sut remember that where the mind is most 
about 

+A 


pleasure may be derived from these out 


your life. 


most 


interested in the things one, there, rest and 
oor rambles. 

leasant days of spring will 
be near at hand, or actually with you. As I write, the 


1 unequaled splendor 


When you read this, the p 
skies are fair, and the sun shines wit! 
upon the spotiess mantle of snow with which the earth is 
covered, until it glows and sparkles as though bespangled 
with jewels innumerable—shines brightly in at the win- 
dows, lighting up the room, and peeping over my shoul 
der to smile down upon the paper, right royally; but my 
heart is longing for the pleasant fields so fair and green, 
the beautiful trees with their green branches swaying in 
all the 


; and T close my 


the summer sunshine, for birds and flowers, and 
ns of my rocking- 


the 


eyes, and lean back against the cushi 
chair, and thoughts 
weeks, and I seem to feel the balmy 


vo intervening 


my out over 


air of spring upon 


my brow, and see the warm, sunny skies of spring-time 


and summer smiling down upon me; I hear the joyous 


etling 


song. of birds, and listen to the ru g of leaves, the hum 
of bees, the murmuring of rills, and feel stealing o’er me 
the sense of restful peace which summer always brings 
sad for tears, too weary 

prayer, I rest 


Nature. 


me, when, too tired to think, tov 
my 


throbbing head against the warm heart of 
Yes, spring will soon be with 1 l its beauty; and 


then let the mothers often obey the impulse of their hearts, 


r pleasant walks, in the 
woods, in search of wild flowers, or wherever they please. 
and their 


to 


ne 


best 


Remember that now, when they are you 


minds easily impressed or in t time 


give them refined tastes—t: ach t n the love of the 
beautiful in little things. as frequently as 
their attenti 


tints al 


possible, and ca lelicate leaves 


the 


Il 
Ik 


rf ; 
riect 


formation 


flowers, veautiful - 
r growth you will 


iration, and not 


forgetting to sow in their little m e seeds of | 
for the Hand who fashions all beautiful things .for our 
ice for all His won- 


their adn 


ls tl ve 


derful works. 

Strive to cultivate for them tastes for such pleasures; 
n the smallest of the 
untifully around 


habituate them to take notice of eve 
Creator’s works, which are spread so b 
about us on every hand, so that when they become older 
they may not pass through the world with no eye for aught 
In giving your chil- 
















dren tastes for the beautiful in art or nature—for the 





artistic side of things—you are doing them untold ser- 





such things, there is an enjoyment in life that those who 


pass through the world having no eye for these beauties 






never know. 
It is possible that there may be minds which could 






never under any circumstances be brought 





admiration of such things; but, if so, I am e they are 





“few and far between.” I believe that almost any per 





son whose mind is rightly influenced in chil od, can 





be brought to entertain fine tastes in these matters, 





If you live in the cor / : 
for the first wild flowers of spring-time, and ] 





search 




















assure you that 1 will not lack for rare | juets t 
decorate your rooms. But should they now and then mix 
in some very ordinary kinds, do not speak slightingly or 
lightly of their offerings, nor throw them out, but accept 
them gratefully, and arrange thet wr teach the children 
to do so, which lil, perhay s, be better) with the rest 1 
with as much care as any of t rest; for what seems t 
us as Very common] e, often possesses as great c 
for them as the choicest flows und therefore it grieve 
them if the effort to please is not appreciated; and the 
tle hearts are gladdened beyond words when, from 
re to please some one, they bring their little offerings 
i are rewarded | i grateful smile and word. 
I was so pleased e time when little Maude (one of 





my nieces) was spending a week with us. It was in 











A LUMP OF COAL. 


BY WRS, ELLEN WM. MITCHELL. 






WONDER if any of my little readers, while warming 






their toes ar fingers before a blazing fire, eye 
thought where the coal « be from 
Oh, of course !” says one; “it’s dug out of the mines 








And very i nt he looks after telling me that; f 
doesn't he live the al-regions, and know all a t 
Hasn't he seen the miners with their black faces, an 





counted the long trains of cars Joaded with coal, t 





engines ahead, puffing and panting as if they had t 










asthma and couldn't get their breath ? 
“Yes, to be sure; but I wonder if he knows how the 
i] e to be in the mines, and the strange way i: 
which it was made and stored there for man’s é, ages 





go? Nowl hope you won't shake y 





and go off to play, for it’s really an interesting story, if I 





make you understand it. 





all been in the woods, haven't you? 





haps some of you live where there are miles and mil 





n, and the trees stand as close as the leaves on their 





branches, or nearly so, at least. There are few such 





woods now; but the whole country was covered with them 





mee, before the white man came here to live and began 


to cut them down. It’s sad to think how the Indians 
} 






were all driven away, and had to find new hunting 





grounds; but, of course, it was better the land should be 





tilled, and crops of wheat and corn and other things 





raised on it, instead of trees. 
Now, where the country was all covered with these 
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vice; for to a person possessed of a keen appreciation of 
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woods, there must have been trees blown down occasion- ! 
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mer-time, and, as I was sick and unable to leave my 
room, she used to go out in the yard and along by the 
meadow-fence in search of flowers forme. Sometimes it 
was buttercups and daisies, sometimes clover-blossome, 
and sometimes violets and beautiful leaves and sprigs of 
green. 

On that particular day she had been out a long time, 
and I, noting the unwonted stillness, and missing the child- 
ish prattle, had begun to wonder what could have become 
of her, or what she could be about, when she came softly 
into the room with both little hands behind her, and with 


a beaming face and eyes all a arkle with delight; and 





over to my bedside, she laid her handful 





passing quick}; 
of 


surprise. 


flowers and 





“T eouldn’t think where you were,” said I, smiling 
- 5 

upen the sweet face. 
‘I thought I'd s'prise you,” said she, in the sweetest 


way i inable, as, with a little ripple of a laugh, like 





the joyous twitter of birds in the old maple over the 


ay, she put uo) her liy s for the kiss she knew awaited 


Dear child! how often has my mind gone back to that 


lay, and been cheered by this pleasant memory. I some- 
times wonder what we should do without the precious 
memories of the savings and doings of the little ones, 


their life-work, and 





Let us appreciate the children an 
store up these precious memories of them for our comfort 


in some future time of sadness or depression. 


st as they are now, and others grew old and died; 


g them away and make 





1, as there was no one to d 
hem into lumber, they Jay upon the ground and rotted. 
But there’s nothing lost in the world; and who knows but 

ese old stumps of trees, after being washed with the 
ins, and tumbled about by the winds, and covered 
inder heaps of twigs and dirt, were changed at last into 
umps of co 1, black and shining? It’s something likea 
y tale, to be sure; yet that’s the very way our beds of 
oal in Pennsylvania and Illinois and other places were 


ade, though it took a great while to do it—hundreda 


This earth we live on wasn’t always as it is now; but 





ng before God created man, or beast, or bird, or 
nsect, it was covered with plants and trees. Funny 
i of trees the were, too, | king just as our ferns 


ind mosses would, if they grew up tall and large. They 


never bore flowers, nor the plants, either; so everything 
was of one color; and you can think how lonesome it 





must have been without the buzz of an insect, or the song 


f a bird, or the sound of a living thing. Nothing to be 








eard but the roaring of the wind and of the ocean, and 
only God to hear that. Sometimes the sea would swallow 
up all the trees and plants, or the ground w ild shake 
and rock as if there were an earthquake, and bury them; 


but after awhile new ones would start a 
¢ until they, too, were destroved in the same way. 
he dead trees and 





nin, and keep on 





wir 
iis went on for ages and ages, and t 
plants were slowly changed into coal, and packed in close 
layers between beds of sand and clay, so as to be kept 
safely till needed. 

Can any one, after this, doubt the goodness and power 





as a 
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of God, who not only made the earth bring forth food, 
but stored fuel underground, and remembered all man’s 
wants and necessities 

People were a long time finding out that coal would 
burn and make a good fire, for we don’t hear anything 
about its being used until about six hundred years ago. 








They had such a plenty of wood, they didn’t need it, I 
suppose; and, besides, there were no steam-engines, or 
mills, or iron-works then. But finally wood began to be 
scarce, and very dear, and so, in looking around for some- 
thing to burn, it seems they chanced upon coal. It was | 
used in England first, or in China, one can hardly tell | 


which, for the Chinese discovered everything before any } 
one else, if we are to believe their own story. The | 
Chinese didn’t make much use of it, though, but the | 
English did, and burnt up tons after tons to keep the | 


great furnaces going where iron is worked, Coal has 
more to do with our comfort than you'd think, for it not 
only helps to grind our flour and to weive the very gar- | 
ments that clothe us, but feeds the engine when we take 

a journey on the cars, and serves us in countless other | 
ways. Just think for a moment what we'd do without it! 

Business would be at a worse stand-still than when the 

horses were sick, and there'd be such a panic as was never 

known before. Mills and foundries and work-shops would 

have to close, and poor people could neither keep warm | 
nor earn enough money to buy bread. It’s terrible to 
think of, and shows what a useful thing these black 
lumps are, in spite of their dirt and the smoke and ashes 
they make. 

Why, the very gas that lights our streets and houses 
comes from coal, and some other day perhaps I'll tell you 
about that, when I've more time than now. For before 
we part I want to take you on a little journey into an 
underground coal-mine, and show you the wonders to be 
seen there. We step upon a wooden platform, hung by 
iron rods, and moved with an engine something like the | 
elevator in a dry goods store. Then down, down we go | 
into the earth, through an opening, about eight feet | 
square. Dear me! how you tremble, and no wonder | 
either, for it’s very black below, and the miners lamps | 
throw strange shadows, and there's no other light except 
a little gleam from above. But still we keep sinking, 
sinking, right through the sand and rocks, until we reach 
a chamber dug out of coal, four hundred feet underground. 
Then we stop and look around in wonder. For before us 
opens a dark street and a railway, and we see men here 
and there, and mules drawing coal, and hear the sound of 
hammers and picks, and what seems the stir and bustle of 
a great city. Let us step out and walk along farther, for 
in this strange chamber are beautiful pictures. Yonder 
are white shells embedded in the rocks that tell how the 
waters once covered everything, but we hardly stop to 
admire them, for look! what wonderful outlines of buds 
and grasses, and cones, and ferns, are traced on the walls, 
every vein perfect, and each lovelier than the last. Break 
off a picture, and behind it you will see another; all 
through the coal and rock are hundreds and hundreds of 
them, and what is stranger yet, no two alike. These pic- 
tures once lived and breathed and were green in the air 
and the sunlight, but alas! they perished, generation 
after generation, and were piled up together, and what we | 
see now are only their ghosts. It seems sad, to be sure, | 
that leaves and trees should die and be changed into coal 
but isn’t it beautiful—this memorial of themselves they 





| 
| 
} 





engrave on the rocks ? 
You are tired, though, and want to return; it’s gloomy 


down here in spite of the wonders and pictures, and you 
long for the sunlight and a breath of pure air, Then 
drop a tear for the poor little children, forced to work in 
these dark places, who are 
“weary ere they run, 
And have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun.” 

Once there were hundreds of such children in England, 
who knew nothing of the blue sky, or the meadow-grasses, 
or the song of birds, and dragged heavy burdens year 
after year in this dark underground world. Their faces 
were pale and sunken, their eyes red, and even if they 
came up into the sunlight they were too tired to notice it. 
Poor little children! God took pity on them, and put it 
into the hearts of good people to do away with this evil. 
And though they couldn't entirely, yet it is not so bad 
now as once. 

Such are some of the lessons that a piece of coal teaches, 
y it was made, and then 


reminding us first how wonderful 
disclosing the secrets of its prison-house, the beauty and 
wretchedness hidden there. Only keep your eyes open, 
little reader, and observe and think about things, and 
you will be astonished at the wonders spread out before 
you, and the number of blessings for which you ought te 
be thankful. The world and all that’sin it will come to have 
new meanings, and the beautiful way in which God’s pur- 


| poses are worked out become clearer and clearer. 


A DQUBLE-FACED LADY; 





gy) 


Q 
OR, YOUNG AND OLD. 


WHAT AM 1? 


°M a strange contradiction; I'm new and I'm old, 
I'm often in tatters, and oft deck'd with gold. 
Though I never could read, yet letter'd I'm found; 


Though blind, I enlighten; yet loose, I am bound. 

I am always in black, and I'm always in white- 

I am grave and I'm gay, I am heavy and light. 

In form, too, I differ—I'm thick and I’m thin; 

I’ve no flesh and no bone, yet I'm covered with skin; 

I’ve more points than the compass, more stops than the flute; 
I sing without voice, without speaking confute; 

I'm English, I'm German, I'm French, and I’m Dutch; 


| Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much; 


I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 
And no monarch alive has so many pages.—({A Book.) 








EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





FORBID THEM NOT. 


HERE is no sweeter story told 
In all the blessed Book, 
Than how the Lord, within His arms, 
The little children took. 


We love Him for the tender touch 
That made the leper whole, 

And for the wondrous words that healed 
The tired, sin-sick soul. 


But closer to His loving self 
Our human hearts are brought, 
When for the little children’s sake 


Love’s sweetest spell is wrought. 


For their young eyes His sorrowing face 
A smile of gladness wore— 

A smile that for His little ones 
It weareth ever more. 


The voice that silenced priest and scribe, 
For them grew low and eweet, 

And still for them His gentle lips 
The loving words repeat: 


“Forbid them not!” Oh, blessed Christ, 
We bring them unto Thee, 

And pray that on their heads may rest 
Thy benedicite! 

National 8. S. Teacher. 


THE TWO STREAMS. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


EHOLD the rocky wall, 
That down its sloping sides 
Pours the swift rain-drops, blending as they fal! 
In rushing river tides. 


Yon stream, whose sources run 
Turned by a pebble’s edge, 

Is Athabasea, rolling toward the sun, 
Through the cleft mountain-ledge. 


The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone, 

To evening’s ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam-fiecked Oregon. 


So from the heights of will 

Life’s parting stream descends, 
And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 

Each widening torrent bends,— 


From the same cradle’s side, 
From the same mother’s knee, 

One to long darkness and the frozen zone, 
One to the peaceful sea! 


BY J. WILSON WARD, JR. 
TINBE violet bows its lowly head 
mn And bends its pliant form, 
While overhead high towering oaks 
Defy the embattled storm. 


The tempest o’er, while shattered oaks 
Their desolations mourn, 

The violet lifts its smiling face, 
Without a petal torn! 


ALBERT DURER’S STUDIO. 


N the house of Albert Durer 

} Still is seen the studio 

Where the pretty Nurembergers, 
Cheeks of rose and necks of snow, 

Sat to have their portraits painted, 
Thrice a hundred years ago. 


Still is seen the little loop-hole, 
Where Frau Durer’s jealous care 

Watched the artist at his labor, 
And the sitter in her chair, 

To observe each word and motion 
That should pase between the pair. 


Handsome, hapless Albert Durer, 
Was as circumspect and true 

As the most correct of husbands, 
When the dear, delightful shrew 

Has him and his sweet companions 
Kvery moment under view. 


But I trow that Albert Durer 
liad within his heart a spot 
Where he sat and painted pictures 
‘hat gave beauty to his lot, 
the sharp, intrusive vision 
’f Frau Durer entered not. 


Ah! if brains and hearts had loop-holes, 
And Frau Durer could have seen 

All the pictures that his fancy 
Hung upon their walls within, 

How minute had been her watching, 
And how good he would have been. 


WHAT MY FRIEND SAID TO ME. 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 
F bye tt dear friend, I know her not. 
His angel Sorrow on my heart to Jay 
Hier hand in benediction, and to ss 
Restore, oh, child, that which thy Father lent, 
For He doth now recall it,” long ago 
His blessed angel Sorrow! She has walked 
r rs beside me, and we two have talked 
riends together. Thus I know 
| Sorrow are not near of kin. 
frouble distrusteth God, and ever wears 


Upon her brow the seal of many cares; 


God sent 


ry 


But Sorrow oft hast deepest peace within. 
She sits with Patience, in perpetual calm, 


Waiting till Heaven shall send the healing balm. 


LESSONS FROM THE FLOWERS. 
fi ERE’S not a yellow buttereup 
Returning with the spring, 
Lut it can boast a golden crown 
As bright as any king. 


The red rose and the lily fair, 
That charm our summer day— 
There’s not a lady in the land 
So finely dressed as they. 


They feel no proud, no foolish thoughts, 
Because they are so fair; 

They wish for nothing, quite content 
With sunshine and sweet air. 


God gave to them their colors bright, 
To us Faith, Hope and Love, 

And bade us leave the things of earth, 
And seek the things above. 
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Ole Hom Circe. 


FROM MY WINDOW. | 


LICHEN. 


4. 

UNE sunshine everywhere! Over the distant hills, 

across the smiling meadows, flooding the garden, | 

where the roses and lilies are blooming, glancing | 
through the cypress vines, that partially shade the long | 
gallery, reaching out towards my window their long ten- | 
dril-like branches, beautiful each morning with crimson 
starry blossoms. No need have I’ of Chromos, while Na 
ture spreads before me this picture, with its warm, rich 
Dance through the 


BY 


No, 


coloring, its glowing, living reality. 
garden walks, little Jessie; laugh and sg in the exuber- 
ance of your childish glee. Revel in the clover beds, aud 
twine their white blossoms into wreaths for your golden 
head. You will never again be as light-heartedly happy 
as in these childhood days. Deeper, truer joys may come | 
in later years, but they will almost always be tempered by | 
some care or sorrow, eithet present or remembered. So 
linger long as you can, in the enchanted land of happy | 
youth, with its flowers around you. 
Oh, the sweet June roses! how lovely they are, how 
lavish of their bloom and fragrance. What a pity it 
seems that their beauty is so fleeting, when we would | 
fain keep them with us through all the season of flowers. | 


| 


I Jay with one on my pillow a long while this morning, 
breathing its fragrance at times. I was listless and weary, 
spite of all the beauty around. Physical langour oppressed 
me, and mental disquietude added its weight. It was one 
of those occasional times, when my lot seemed too hard to 
bear cheerfully always. The past was such a record of 
suffering, the possible future before me must be filled with | 
weakness of body and trial of heart. Life seemed to hold | 
so little to live for, when there could never be health or | 
activity to sustain it. 

Altogether, it was as unenviable a state of mind as one 
need be in, but just such as we poor mortals so often fall 
into, when fora little while our hands let go their hold 
on the cross of faith, and wé imagine that we have to| 
guide ourselves, 

At length the rose preached me a silent sermon as my 
eyes again fell on it. It had been taken from its natural | 
place in life, where it was growing and expanding ixto 
beauty, and enjoying its little existence. Separated from 
its parent stem, its surroundings of sunshine and fresh 
air, and deprived of its proper sustenance, it was slowly 
Its crimson petals drooped heavily as the 


Yet it constantly exhaled 


fading away. 
moisture dried wit 
‘the sweetest perfume from the depths of its heart; and | 
long after it lies lifeless, this will linger around it—a | 
I saw the lesson, | 


hin them. 


tender memory of what it has been. 
and my heart was silenced, rebuked. 

I looked abroad from my window out over the sunny 
meadows, where the grass was ripening for the reaper’s | 
scythe, where the wild flowers ‘Were blooming and the | 
birds trilling their gayest songs. 

Why should I not be happy, when all things in nature 
seemed saying so plainly: “God is everywhere; God is 
geod.” 

Carol away, pretty oriole, there in the leafy shade of | 
the lilac bush. Happy enough are you, though you know 


shady, safe retreats. 


| will,” then ending off in a soft, ! 


bouse this afternoon. 


so little of the meaning of that happiness and of all this 


beauty. J know where you get the cherries on which you 


have been regaling yourself, and you can have as many 


as you want. I believe such things were provided for 
the birds just as much as for ourselves. 

The old blue-bird came down on a limb of the mulberry 
awhile ago, and told me in the softest notes all about her 
little ones in the soft nest she has made for them; warb- 
ling it over and over in such loving tones, that a cat-bird 


and I lay so still 


stopped to hear as he was passing by; 
he h 
peeped down at me through the leaves with his twinkling 


that—shy fellow as he is pped a little nearer, and 


} 


black eyes. He, too, has a nest not far off, I suspect, 


where his mate waits patiently for the wee birdies to 
come ; for our yard is a perfect bird-home, with its many 
vines and thick foliaged shrubs and trees, affording such 
The li 


Even a dove ventured to build in one of them 


s and syringas are especial 
favorites. 
last spring; but on some one climbing to the nest while 
it was gone, and taking out one of the eggs to examine 
ind put with a collection of such articles, it left it and 
never returned. 

The mocking-birds are not so much afraid. They come 
t 
which overhang the entrance-way. 


» the very porch and build in the honeysuckle vines 
There is one setting 
there now, and every morning its mate repairs to the top- 


| most twig of the tallest tree in the yard, and sings for her 


the sweetest songs. Everything that can be thought of 
in bird-melody all strung together, the changes following 
each gther in such rapid succession that it is hard for one 
to imagine how he can make the notes. Then, during 
this last week, if I happen to wake in the night, I hear 
suddenly a distressing little ery, “cheep, cheep ;" and at 
first I think, oh! something is disturbing the little chick- 


ens;* but the next moment comes a quick “cheer up, 


| cheer-up,” followed by “pretty sweet,” or “ whip-poor- 


w twitter, and I know 
that raseally mocking-bird has been playing one of his 
tricks on me. 

There are new neighbors moving into the opposite 
A young, bright-eyed, dark-haired 
a boy of about ten 
man in looks—and a little, 


woman, with such a pleasant smile; 


of the we 


years—a small copy 


delicate-looking, fair 
ten with her, and watches interestedly what all the others 


iired girl, who carries a white kit- 


are doing. The boy helps with everything that he can, 
going in and out with his mother arranging things, and 
little 
They are evidently making a pastime of the business of 


every while their merry laughter reaches me. 


moving. 
I cannot tell yet which of 
go constantly with the wagons, belongs to this little 


the two men who come and 


| family, but I have chosen in my mind the brown curly- 


headed one, with a face cheery enough to match with the 
It just needs such an one to complete the group. 
I am sure we shall be- 


others. 
[ shall soon find out, however. 
come acquainted, an: that they will make pleasant neigh- 
bors. I feel interested in them already. 

And now the sunlight is fading from the sky. Out in 
the garden-paths of the little cottage yonder, half hidden 
by a grove of trees, Nellie is taking her evening walk, 
and some one else walks with her—some one who is there 
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by her side very often of late—a tall, strong figure, a 


head that bends down to catch the softest word of the | 


little maiden. 

Sweet Nellie! who could help loving her? Life seems 
to them now all a walk amidst roses. Alas, that such 
sad realities so often follow these bright dreams! And 
yet how would our human natures be perfected if only 
the sunlight of happiness and prosperity shone upon 
them ? 

The twilight deepens. In the poreh sits mother, sing- 
ing her evening hymn—*“ Softly now the light of day.” 
Sweet old tune—sacred words; how I used to sing them 
with other loved ones in days gone by! And now a few 


faint stars peep out, and look down at me through the | 


window; silent watchers, reminding me of the Eye that 
never sleeps, the day that never closes. Oh, might some 
loved spirit be watching me through one of them, breath- 
ing heavenly influences into my heart! How sweet such 
a thought would be! So [ lie gazing at them awhile be 
fore I must drop the curtain, and say: “ Good-bye, sweet 
day, sweet light, sweet flowers and stars—good-night!” 


ETIQUETTE TOWARD THE POOR. 


} 


CIRCLE of richly-dressed young people were 
} gathered about a stove in a ferry-house awaiting 


rather impatiently a delayed boat. A sl 


ybily- 





dressed old man, who was standing back in the cold, | 


volunteered some civil remark in a pleasant tone, but his 
only reply was a cold stare and an occasional sneer at his 
rags from one and another of the group. Oh, how those 
glancés pierced through the worn coat, to the very depths 
of the old man’s heart. More cutting than the fiercest 
blasts of the north wind are the shafts of ridicule. The} 
old man quickly drew back with a hopeless, dejected air, 

y in his own bosom which this 





shutting back the miser 
thoughtless, unfeeling conduct had occasioned. 

A youth, sitting apart from the rest, had read, with a 
glance of his honest eyes, the whole story. He saw the 
pain which was traced on the furrowed brow, and an 
answering throb was awakened in his own bosom. Draw- 


ing nearer, he gave him a suitable and respectful answer 
te his remark and drew him into a little further conver- 
sation. 

It was delightful to see the quick and glad surprise 


which lighted the old man’s eye at this attention. The 
unkindness of the moment before was forgotten, so were 
his age and infirmities, and he seemed to feel that he was 
not so wholly cut off from the sympathies of the world as | 
he had just now seemed. 

In all our books of behavior for young people how | 
few directions they ever get about proper etiquette in 
their conduct toward the poor. All seems to refer to 
their intercourse with equals or superiors im rank or 
station. 

Not so did our divine Master walk among men. He 


laid down a very different class of directions from those 
which the world gives, when He gave rules about making 
feasts, 

He who haughtily sends his charity by the hand of 
another, and disdains to speak to him on whom he be- 
stows it, will not reap the reward of him where “ prayers | 
and alms came up for a memorial before God.” | 

Let us teach our children, from infancy, respectful be- 
havior toward the poor and the aged, and the lessons will 
stay by them when they have gone out from under our | 
roof, J. E. McC. | 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 





IS SELFISHNESS A CRIME? 


| BY EMMA SANBORN. 
FEW days since, while making a call upon a lady, 
iA I found her two little girls practising a duet upon 
the piano, which they were to perform at an ap- 
proaching concert. 
I thought the music very fine, and requested its repeti- 


tion, which was complied with, but when about half 





through, the door opened, and another little girl, the 


child of a poor neighbor, entered, and hearing the sweet 


| 
| sounds, lingered, timidly, near the door to listen. 
| Observing this, the elder of the two girls rose abruptly 
from the instrument, and casting a look of scorn at the 
poor child, seated herself until she bad made known her 
| errand and departed. 
“Why did you not continue your music?” asked the 
mother. . 
“Oh, because, mamma, I didn’t want to play for her to 
hear,” was the answer. 
Indignant at this exhibition of supreme selfishness, on 
the part of so young a child, I could not praise their 
music again; and, although the piece was recommenced, 
| and performed this time without interruption, it fell upon 
| unheeding ears, and presently I rose to leave, thinking 
| sadly, as I went homeward, of the characters those chil- 
dren would develop, as they grew to womanhood. 
h. A few days ago Mr. A. remarked 





People are #0 £€ 
to Mrs. A.: 
cloak ?” 

“No, indeed, and I do not wish her to see it, for she 


“My dear, has Mrs. B. seen your new 


will want to borrow the pattern, and I am sure I don't 
care to wear mine, if anybody else has one like it. 

One day I passed along the street of a large village, 
upon one side of which stood an elegant mansion, which 


was surrounded by beautiful grounds, shut in from publie 


| view by a high, close fence. But the gate stood partly 


open, and near it a little ragged boy stood, drinking in 


| the beauties of the scene. The owner of all this loveli- 


ness happened, at this moment, to be walking in the gar- 
den, and observing the little ragged urchin, did he, in a 
kind tone, bid him enter and take a look around? Far 
from that. With a pompous tread he advanced to the 
gateway, and in a gruff voice bade him “ begone about 
his business.” Then he hastily closed and locked the 
gate, as if fearful that some other passer-by might turn 
his or her head to catch a glimpse of the glories 
within. 

Here was selfishness, yes, more than that, it was mean- 
ness. Here was a man who had been favored more than 
is the common lot of mortals, Fortune had brought her 
treasures and laid them at his feet, yet what return was 
he making for all this outpouring of gifts? He was not 
willing that this poor child, who had so few enjoyments, 
should admire the beauty that he had planned for the 
gratification of a few, and grudged him the perfume of 
hig tea-roses and carnations, when one little flower would 
have made him so happy. Such a man, if he had the 
power, would wall in the whole of nature, for his especial 
benefit, and who shall say, if by this single act of unkind- 


| ness and selfishness he was not guilty of shutting out the 


soul of that child from the Kingdom of Heaven? 


GOOD conscience is to the soul what health is te 
LA. the body: it preserves a constant ease and serenity 
within us, and more than countervails all the calamities 


and afflictions which ean pessibly befall us. 
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Jousckeepers’ Deparlnent, 


ACIDS- AND ASTRINGENTS, GINGERBREAD. 
; BY L. 8S. H. WAS astonished when I read “ Pipsey’s” receipt for 
T': chief acids produced by plants are the oxalic, | gingerbread, in March number. If my brother's 
| 
} 


tartaric and citric. wife should use four eggs for gingerbread, I should 
The first named is the well-know poison, and is | say she was extravagant. She makes hers after the foi- 

found in sorrel, the stalks of garden rhubarb, etc, ; one of | lowing receipt: 
its salts, the binoxalate potass, sold as salts of sorrel,is| Qne eup sugar, one cup molasses, one cup sour milk, 
used to remove ink-stains, Oxalic acid has often been | one teaspoonful soda (if you haven't sour milk, use “ Hos- 
mistaken for epsom salts; and in cases of accidents of | ford’s Powders,” and one cup sweet milk), half cup melted 
that kind, the best remedy is chalk mixed with water; or, | butter, one tablespoonful ginger, flour enough to make it a 
in absence of this, lime from the ceiling of a room, or | little thicker than griddle-cakes, but not so stiff but that 
even common mortar, may be used. The lime contained | jt will smoothe itself without the aid of a spoon. No egg 
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in each of these, forms an insoluble salt, and so neutralizes | 


the acid. 
Tartaric acid is much used with the carbonates of zoda 


or potass to make effervescent draughts. Cream of tartar, 


which is a bitartrate of potass, affords a covling drink | 


when dissolved in water. This salt (called argol), which 


concretes in wine vats, is the source of the acid of com- 


merce. 

Citric acid is largely obtained from lemon-juice, which 
is its only commercial source. It is now much used in 
rheumatic complaints; but either lemon or lime juice may 
be advantageously substituted. 
instead of tartaric in efiervescent draughts; and this is 
a valuable means of arresting vomiting, which often 
afflicts weakly invalids. As a salt with magnesia (the 
citrate), and also with iron, it affords, respectively, a mild 
cathartic and an excellent astringent. 

Astringente.—The object of an astringent is, as the 
name implies, to “ draw together” muscles, fibres, of the 
parts of organs which are in an unnaturally relaxed 
state; and the result of their operation on the internal 


organs is aptly illustrated by the action of intense cold on | 


the skin and external muscles, which, under such influ- 
ence, strongly contract. Ice, or very cold fluids, indeed, 
are often used as astringents in medicine. 

Vegetable astringents are used chiefly to contract the 
muscular fibres, etc., of the stomach and intestines gene- 
rally, and the term confined to medicines taken internally ; 
whilst an external application is termed a styptic. Their 
object, besides that of acting on the muscular fibre 
directly, has often a secondary action, as that of stopping 
internal hemorrhage, ete. 

The chief vegetable astringents, nearly all of which are 
used either in powder or tincture, are: catechu, the pro- 
duct of an East Indian plant; galls, afforded by the 
puncture of an insect on portions of the oak and other 
trees; kino, which resembles catechu; matico, the leaves 
of which are used as an infusion; oak bark and rhatsiny. 
They all owe their astringent properties more or less to 
the presence of tannin. 

Some of the above are used by the tanner for a pre- 
cisely similar purpose as induces their employment in 
medicine—namely, to contract the fibres of the skins, 
which are thus converted into leather, the gelatine which 
they contain being simultaneously altered into a solid 
and insoluble substance. Tea and coffee, which contain 
tannin, are also mild astringents, With but little excep- 
tion, tonics, bitters and restoratives depend for their effi- 
eacy on the presence of a bitter principle, of which 
quinine may be taken as a type. 


Citric acid is often used | 


atall,atall, Bakein a small-sized dripping-pan; mode- | 
jrate oven. It will be light, but not dry. Let the eake 
| remain in the pan, and cut out as you want it for the 
That will prevent it from drying up. 

ra premium at the “ fair,” 
In the fall, when you 


| table, 

If I was going to make it fo 
I would not make it differently. 
| cannot get eggs for love or money, it is nice to know 
There are several other kinds 


P. M. 8. 


| how to cook without them, 
| of cake very nice without egys, 


YEAST-CAKES. 
WAS making bread the other day, and there was a 
little more sponge than I wanted; so I took outa 
quart and set it aside to make dry yeast, which I did 
| by thickening it with corn meal until it was stiff enough 
to put upon the bread-board and form into a large roll, 
| which I cut into little slices, and dried in the May sun- 
shine. I think the Ju/y or August sun would be so hot 
that it might weaken its properties; but it dried excel- 
| lently in the May sun and wind; in two days it was ready 
| to put away, making an addition to my stock of yeast 
which will last six weeks longer. I shall not, however, 
make my nert yeast this way, for the hop element would 
become too weak; but by this little extra work upon 
baking-day, I need not make new yeast as soon by six 

A. 


weeks, 


THE REASON WHY. 

Why will a pail of water, set in a newly-painted room, 
remove the smell of paint? 

Because water has a tendency to absorb gases; hence 
those which are emitted by paint are drawn from the 
atmosphere by the water. 

Why should the water in which feet are washed not be 
too hot? 

Because it relaxes the fibres, drawe the blood downwards 
and occasions headaches from the abstraction of blood. 
The proper degree of heat is somewhat higher than that 
of the hand. 

Why are vegetables nourishing? 

Because they contain albumen, gluten, starch and other 
nutritive elements, and the gluten and starch of vege- 
tables are similar in some important respects to the albu- 
men, gelatine and fibrin of flesh. 

Why does cooking vegetables render them digestible ? 

Because the heat separates and dissolves their fibres, 
drives out the water they contain, and bursts their stareh- 
cells, so that their ultimate atoms are are more readily 
brought under the action of the stomach, 
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RECIPES. 
Porato Puppinc.—Peel, boil and mash two pounds of 
potatoes; when ready, take three eggs, and well beat 


them ; now gradually add three-quarters of a pint of milk, 
two or more ounces of moist sugar, and a pinch of pow 


dered allspice; finally blend the whole well together, and | 
bake for three-quarters of an hour. Serve with or without | 


sweet butter sauce. 

Levon Pie.—Three eggs (save the whites of two), juice 
and peel of one lemon, one cup of boiling water, one 
tablespoonful of corn flour, one cup of sugar. Bake. 
(trate the lemon and pour the boiling water over the juice 
and peel; beat the eggs with the corn flour, and add to 
the boiling water; let it cool before adding the sugar. 


‘ 


Beat the whites of the two eggs with one tablespvonful of 


sugar, and spread over the top of the pie. Have the under- | 


erust of pastry. 


THE COLOR-SPHERE AND PROMINENCES OF 
THE SUN.* 


J HAT we ordinarily see of the sun is but a fraction 
of his total bulk. While the greater portion of 
the solar mass is included within the blazing 

eloud-layer, or light-sphere, which seems to form the sun's 
true surface, and is the main source of his light and heat, 
yet exterior to this there lies an outer envelope, whose 
bulk is sevenfold that of the central globe. This outer 
envelope is chiefly gaseous, and exceedingly irregular and 
variable in outline, and seems to be made up of flames, 
beams and streamers, as transient and unstable as those 
of the aurora borealis. It is divided into two portions 
by a boundary as definite, though not so regular, as that 
which separates the two from the light-sphere. The ex 


terior of these, which resembles in texture and variety the | 


tails of comets, is known as the “coronal atmosphere, 
since to it is mainly due the “corona,” or glory, which 
surrounds the darkened sun during an eclipse. At its 
base, and in contact with the light-sphere, is what resem 
bles a sheet of scarlet fire—an appearance, as if countless 
jets of heated gas were issuing through vents and spira 
eles over the whole surface, clothing it with heaving and 
tossing flame, like the blaze of a conflagration. This, in 
allusion to its vivid redness, is called the color-sphere or 
ehromosphere; 

The redness to which allusion is made, is due to the 
presence of hydrogen, masses of which, mixed with other 
substances, rise here and there to a great height, ascend 
ing far above the general level into the coronal atmos 
phere, where they float like clouds, or are torn to pieces 
by contending currents, 

These cloud-masses are known as solar “ prominences” 
te “protuberances "—appellations, unfortunately, not at 
all appropriate to the wonderful and beautiful objects to 
which they have been applied. 

Until recently, the solar atmosphere could be seen only 
when the sun itself was hidden by the moon—a few min 
‘utes in a century. Now, however, the spectroscope has 





* Abridged from an article by Professor C. A. Young, of 
Dartmouth College, in the February number of that excel- | 
lent publication, The Popular Science Monthly, published by | 
Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. \ 
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Ham Caxe.—A capital way of disposing of the remains 
of a ham and making an excellent dish for breakfast is: 
Take a pound and a half of ham, fat and lean together; 
| put it into a mortar and pound it, or pass it through a 


sausage-machine; boil a large slice of bread in half a 
pint of milk, and beat it and the ham well together; add an 
egg beaten up. Put the whole into a mould, and bake a 
| rich brown. 

Porato Cuors.—Boil and mash some nice mealy pota- 
toes; then with one or two well-beaten eggs make them 
into a paste, work it well, dust it over with flour, and 
roll out. Take some nice thin neck of mutton or lamb 
chops, carefully trim off the fat, pepper and salt them 
on both sides, cut the paste into shape, cover over like 
a puff, pinch the edges and fry of a light brown; 
they look better if about an inch of the bone is left 
' visible. 


| brought the color-sphere and the so-called prominences 
| under daily observation. Though occasionally noticed 


rliest on record 





during eclipses at various perigds, the e: 
being in 1733, it was not until 185] that astronomers be 


came satisfied that the prominences were real phenomena 





of the solar atmosphere. Even after that period, many 
remained unconvinced, still asserting them to be mere 
optical illusions, or mirages. By the help of photography, 
however, during the eclipse of 1860, all remaining doubts 
were removed as to their real existence and solar origin. 
Their nature still remained a mystery; but by observa- 
t 
which the then newly-discovered spectroscope was brought 


ons made during the great Indian eclipse of 1868, in 


into use, it was completely demonstrated that the promi- 
nences are enormous masses of highly-heated gaseous 
matter, of which hydrogen is a main constituent. 

The number of protuberances of considerable magni- 
tude (exceeding ten thousand miles in height) visible at 
any one time on the circumference of the sun, rarely goes 
beyond twenty or twenty-five. At present, as the number 
of spots on the sun decreases, the number of the promi- 
nences seems also to be diminishing, and there have been 

casions recently when only three or four could be dis- 

»vered. It is to be remembered, however, that, while 
the prominences may, and in fact often do, have a close 
connection with the spots, they are yet regarded as en- 
tirely independent phenomena. 

The protuberances differ greatly in magnitude. The 
average depth of the color-sphere is about six thousand 
niles, and it is not customary, theréfore, to note as a 
prominence, any cloud Jess than from seven to nine thou- 
sand miles in height. Many reach an elevation of over 
twenty-eight thousand miles; and there are numerous 
instances on record of protuberances exceeding one hun- 


dred thousand miles; while in a single instance, observed 


by Professor Young, the enormous altitude of two hun- 


| dred and eleven thousand miles was attained. 


Differing as widely in their form and structure as in 
their size, the solar protuberances have been classified as 


the quiescent, cloud-formed, or hydrogenous, and the 


eruptive, or metallic. The quiescent, in form and texture, 
| F 1 


resemble almost exactly our clouds, and differ among 
themselves as much and in the same manner, except that 
these sun-clouds, if we may so call them, are of the same 
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uniform pure scarlet hue. The protuberances of this 
class are often of enormous magnitude, and remain often 
for hours and days without very noticeable change. 
Sometimes they appear to lie upon the edge of the sun 
the horizon, their upper portions 
When seen in their 


like a cloud-bank in 
only, it is probable, being in sight. 
full extent they are ordinarily connected to the under- 
lying color-sphere by slender columns, usually smallest 
at the base, and often appearing to be made up of sepa- 
rate filaments closely intertwined, and expanding upward. 
Sometimes the whole under surface is fringed with down- 
hanging filaments, which remind one of a summer shower 
falling from a heavy thunder-cloud. At other times they 
float entirely free from the color-sphere. 

The origin of these sort of prominences is yet in doubt. 
They have been regarded as the debris and relics of 
eruptions, consisting of gases which have been ejected 
from beneath the solar surface, and left to the action of 
the currents of the sun’s upper atmosphere. But Secchi 
reports an observation which, if correct, puts a very dif 
ferent face upon the matter. He has seen isolated cloud- 
lets form and grow spontaneously without any perceptible 
connection with the color-sphere or other masses of hydro- 


gen, just as in our own clouds form from aqueous vapor, | 
already present in the air, but invisible until some local | 
cooling or change of pressure causes its condensation. | 
From this, it would appear, therefore, that these promi- | 


nences are formed by some local heating or other luminous 
excitement of hydrogen already present, and not by any 
transportation and aggregation of materials from a dis- 
tance. Certain it is, moreover, that hydrogen, in a feebly 
luminous condition, is found at a very great altitude all 
around the sun. 

The eruptive, or metallic prominences, are very different 
from those just described. They consist usually of bril- 
liant jets, which change their form and brightness with 
wonderful rapidity, often with a velocity that exceeds one 
hundred miles a second, and sometimes, though rarely, 
reaches two hundred miles. 
an altitude of more than twenty or thirty thousand miles. 
Occasionally, however, they rise far higher than even the 
largest clouds of the quiescent sort. 
composed of various metals in the gaseous state, and for 
this reason have been called metallic prominences. So- 
dium, magnesium, barium, iron and titanium are espe- 
cially conspicuous, while calcium, chromium, manganese, 
and probably sulphur, are by no means rare. 

They usually show themselves in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of a solar spot. They are very variable in ap- 
pearance, changing their form with great rapidity. 
Sometimes they look like flames; sometimes like hedge- 
hog spines; now like sheaves of grain; and again like 
whirling waterspouts, capped with a great cloud. Occa- 
sionally, they present the appearance of jets of liquid 
fire, rising and falling in graceful parabolas. Frequently 
they carry on their edges spirals like the volutes of an 


Ionic column; and they continually detach filaments 


which rise, like flakes of flame, to a great elevation, | 


gradually expanding and growing fainter as they ascend. 

When we come to inquire what forces impart to these 
prominences the wonderful rapidity of their motion, the 
subject becomes difficult. Could we admit the solidity, 
or even the liquidity of the sun’s surface, it would be easy 
to understand the phenomena as eruptions, analogous to 
those of volcanoes on the earth, though on an inconceiv- 
ably grander scale. But it is next to certain that the sun 
is mainly gaseous, and that its luminous surface, or light- 


Generally they do not attain | 


They seein to be | 


phone, is a sheet of incandescent clouds, like those of 
| the earth, except that water-droplets are replaced by 
| droplets of the metals; and it is not easy to see how such 
|a shell could exert sufficient confining power upon the 
imprisoned gases to explain such tremendous velocity in 
the ejected matter. 
| Professor Young endeavors to surmount this difficulty 
| by presenting the possible fact of the enormous amount 
| of condensation going on in the solar light-sphere, causing 
to pour from the solar clouds more or less masses or sheets 
of metallic rain-dreps, between and through which the 
gases ascending from beneath must force their way as if 
through narrow pipes. Nor would it be strange, he con- 
| tinues, if veritable explosions should occur in the quasi 
pipes or channels through which the vapors rise, when, 
under the varying circumstances of pressure and tem- 
perature, the mingled gases reach their point of combina- 
tion; explosions which would fairly account for such 
phenomena as the throwing of clouds of hydrogen to an 
elevation of more than two hundred thousand miles with 
| a velocity of, at the lowest calculation, not less than two 
hundred miles in a second. 


THE EFFECT OF PRESSURE. 


wv 


N considering the effect of pressure on the materials 


of a solid globe, we must not fall 
supposing that the strength of such solid materials 


ssion and its effeets. 


into the mistake of 


can protect the materials fron 
| We must extend our concept 
We know that any ordinary mass of some strong, 


conl] re 
ons beyond what is familiar 
| to us. 
| heavy solid—as iron, copper or gold—is not affected by 
its own weight so as to change in structure to any appre- 
| ciable extent. The substance: 
| fifty feet high, would be the same in structure at the 
| bottom as at the top of the mass; for the strength of the 
| metal would resist any change which the weight of the 
But if there 
were a cubical mountain of iron twenty miles high, the 


of a mass of iron, forty or 


mass would (otherwise) tend to produce. 
| lower part would be absolutely plastic under the pressure 
| to which it Would. be subjected. It would behave in all 
respects as a fluid, insomuch that if (for 
illustration) we supposed it inclosed within walls made of 


convenience of 


substance which would 


some imaginary (and impossible 
yield to no pressure, then, if a portion of the wall were 


removed near the base of the iron mountain, the iron 
| would flow out like water from a hole near the bottom of 
acask. The iron would continue to run cut in this way, 
until the mass was reduced several miles in height. The 
| effect of pressure in rendering iron and other metals 


| plastic has been experimentally determined. Cast-steel 
| has been made to flow almost like water, under pressure, 


UTILIZATION OF PINE LEAVES. 


INE leaves, says the Mining and Scientific Press, are 
largely utilized in Europe. They are converted into 

a kind of wool or wadding, which is used for up- 
holstery instead of hair. A kind of flannel is also made 
|from this fibre, which is said to be very superior for 
many hygienic uses, as for rheumatism and skin diseases. 
Vests, drawers, loose shirts, etc., are also made of this 
Jn the process of manufacture an ethereal oil 


material. 
is obtained, very useful as a solvent, and as a curative agent. 
Gas is made from the refuse, and used for lighting the 
manufactories; or the entire refuse nay be pressed into 
the form of bricks, when it becomes an excellent fuel. 
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WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 


BY CHARITY L. MABBETT. 
CHAPTER VI. 


PLANS FOR GARDENS —continued. 


LAN No. 5 is a simple design by Mr. Loudon. The | 
arabesque beds are cut out of the grass, on a smooth 
lawn. It is recommended to fill the beds with plants 

of a dwarfish habit, or otherwise to achieve the same | 
effect by pegging down plants that incline to upright | 
growth. The centre bed is for a vase or fountain. The | 
four corner beds are for ever-blooming bourbon, bengal, 
noisette and tea roses, pegged down at that. The other 
four beds are devoted to petunias, verbenas and the like. 
It is said of this design in the Horticu/turist, from which 


I copy, “ The beauty depends on the arabesque beds being 
filled with plants of dwarfish habit, so as to enable the | 
eye tu seize the elegant effect of the whole group at once.” 

Plan No. 6 


geometrical gardening, the reasons for both being obvious 


is a sort of cross between landscape and 


.at aglance. It was kept with scrupulous neatness, and 


by judicious intermingling of plants, was at no time un 














interesting. Bed No. 1, being shaded with trees, was 
devoted to, or, | should say, carpeted with myrtle, with a 
background next the fence of cannas. Bed No. 2 was} 
filled with chrysanthemums; the climate was suited to 
their growth, and the flowers turning their faces to,the 
south naturally, it was, as seen from the street, one mass 
of bloom, of every shade of color, until Christmas, in 
favorable seasons. Pinks were used for bordering the 
walks, and were reset every second autumn, which kept 
them compact and even. Next the grove (No. 3) was a 
border of mixed aquilegias, a plant which does admirably 
in the shade. The shrubbery (No. 4) was bordered with | 
dwarf iris; back of this a row of Chinese peonies, differ- 
ent colors; and still further back a row of tall phlox. A 
running-rose in the middle of the shrubbery was trained | 
to a pole which supported a fancy bird-house. In the 
bed, east side of the house (No. 5), and nearly covering it 
from sight, were roses, wisteria, bignonia and honey- 
suckle, whilst around and in front of the bay-window 
were set the taller, bright-hued foliage plants, gladioli | 
and the many gems of beauty that amateurs with plenty | 
of means and taste knows so well how to select. The | 
planting in the cherub wings (No. 6) was regular, “the 
one corresponding to the other.” The border, like the 
most of the beds, was of pinks; a large bunch of tritoma 














eqtartiment, 


formed the shoulders, and choice lilies, intermingled with 
perennial herbaceous plants, were graded according to 
size down to the tips of the wings, which were finished 
with bunches of daphne cruorum and lysimachia, the lat- 
ter trained to a fine green point. The narrow bed in 


| front of these wings (No. 7) was devoted to erocus and 


other bulbs, and after their season was over, the portulaca, 
sweet alysum and mignonette sustained the interest and 
beauty through the season. Choice antirrhinums were a 
specialty in this garden, and though intersperced through 
all the beds, as size or werit seemed to suggest, yet the 
border bed between the wings and gate (No. 8) was 
chiefly devoted to them. Nos. 9, 9, 9, were rustic seats ; 
No. 10, shrubbery; No. 11, grove; No. 12, the small gate; 
apd No. 13 the carriage gate. 

With the exception of the trees—and these, though 
abundant, were not fine—this place had no natural ad- 
vantages; yet it is seldom that the ground around a 
dwelling is made as attractive as at this place. Its 


greatest charms, however, aside from the trees, were neat- 





ness and simplicity, and these, it would seem, should be 





ainable anywhere. 








Plan No. 6. 

























Very elaborate articles are printed and gpoken on the 
beauties of landscape gardening: yet however well they 
may accord with accepted ideas of propriety and astheti- 
cism, are, after all, impracticable to the majority of flower 
growers and flower lovers. To say that it is not proper 
to make a conspicuous fountain, which must rely on a 
cistern in the garret or barn for supply, or to build an 
arbor depending on an entrance at the back side as its 
only claim to seclusion, would be hardly worth the trouble, 
as the number likely to undertake such unnatural] natural- 
nesses will be too few to make it necessary. Yet, to say 
there shall be no geometrical figures, is to put it out of 
the power of the largest class likely to engage in garden- 
ing at all to produce anything but confusion and conse- 
quent inharmony. 

Where nature gives no suggestions, as in the smal! front 
yards in villages, and the level tame spots most frequently 
used for flower-gardens, it becomes a necess?ty to use 
geometrical figures, even the hearts and stars, the cireles 
and semi-circles, the parallels and parallelograms, the 
quadrants and triangles, “too numerous to mention,” 
and too ridiculous to remember, seem to me a gain over 
the drop or chaotic system. I like to see ladies make an 
effort to be original in garden-making, and would advise 
them to do so, even if they take an occasional step from 
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the “sublime to the ridiculous,” which is just as easily 
done in gardening as in any other art. 

There are many fine specimens of landscape gardening 
in this country, and ladies who have the opportunity will 
doubtless visit them; but after such visits, or after read- 
ing descriptions of the royal gardens at Ken, at Regent's 
Park, at Chiswick, at Kensington, at Hyde Park, ete., 
they will feel somewhat inclined to look upon common 


small flower-gardens a little disrespectfully, if not dis- 
tastefully, and will need the evangel of all the pretty 
flowers in their possession to bring back the old love and 
appreciation again, and make them realize “that the 
pleasures and enjoyments of a garden by no means de- 
pend on its extent, but on its high state of culture and 
keeping.” 











Architecture, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARCHITECT. No. 3. 


BY ISAAC H. HOBBS, ARCHITECT. 


E have given this month three examples of the 
Grecian Doric Order: No. 1, is taken from the Grand 


r } , mp @-s 
Temple of the Pastum; No. 2, from the Temple of 


| shown, and Metopes are between, asat M. They are sunken 


squares in some examples and sculptured, as Fig. 2 repre- 
sents in bas relief. G@ are Mutules and Dentals; they are 


| formed by a plate hanging a small distance below the 


plaucier of the cornice, inclining up toward the bed mould- 
ing. They are the width of the triglyphs and have six rows 


Minerva, at Athens, called the Parthenon; and No. 3, is from } of cylindrical drops or gutte# upon their underside; this is 
the Temple of Cora. These three ancient temples we have | varied, as can be seen in examples above. Hi is the facia 


shown that all may see ata glance the great diversity that 
exists in their proportions. In Fig. 2, we have placed 


of the cornice; I isa fillet and moulding forming the bottom 
member of the crown moulding; J, which, in some cases, 










































































figures upon the right hand side from O, and are there that 
we may explain the names of the different members of the 

order. QO, upon the neck of the column, represents chan- 
nels cut, from one to three in number, and in Fig. 3, it forms 
a butting surface. Fig. 1, has three sinkings with raised 
beads formed by chamfering the edges, or a single square 
sinking, as in Fig. 2. These are called hypotracheliums, 
and were used by the Greeks in many examples, but by no 
means in all. Letter A are called annulets, a few lines of | 
square fillet rings mostly undercut at the bottom of the 
echinus of the capitol, and are from three to six in number, 
and a general feature of Grecian Doric. B, the echinus, is 
the shape of the thumb, the nail above representing the 
position of the abacus; the annulets representing the 
crimping of the shin formed in rings by bending; C is the 
abacus described in our last article; D is the architrave 
that forms the first stone of the entablature; it, as we have 
said before, forms the lintel resting upon the abacus; E is 
ealled the tenia, a square band or fillet which, with the top 
of this, completes the architrave, as this moulding or fillet 
ia considered as a part of it. Below this member and under 
each Triglyph are conical drops truncated, gutte, and are 
six in number; F is the frieze, from E to G it has triglyphs 
upon it, as shown. Their channels are formed by the join- 
ing of two chamfers, and are three in number, two in the 
eentre and two halves on the outside, and are capped as 





is a cavetto, in others an ovalo; abovethis, K is the upper 
fillet of the crown moulding. 
The proportions of these three examples are as follows: 
In Fig. 1, the Temple of Pestum, we find the whole en- 
tablature, from the bottom of architrave to the top of fillet 
upon the crown moulding, to be two and five-tenths the 
diameter of the column at the neck; the architrave with its 


| band once the diameter; the frieze with its bed moulding 


once the diameter; the facia and fillet which forms the 
cornice five-tenths the diameter of the neck; the metopes 
are six-tenths the neck. 

Fig. 2, the Temple of Minerva or the Parthenon, the 
height of the whole entablature is two and seven-tenths the 
neck of the column; the architrave and fillet equal to the 
neck; the frieze with the metopes and triglyphs also equal. 
The facia and cornice are seven-tenths the neck; the pro- 
jection of the facia of the cornice is five-tenths of the neck; 
the triglyphs are six-tenths; the metopes are nearly square; 
the facia of thé cornice is three-tenths of the neck; the 
crown moulding in all its members is four-tenths. 

Fig. 3, the Temple of Cora, is of an entirely different pro- 
portion, the whole height of the entablature is one and six- 
tenths the neck of the column; the architrave and its band 
is seven-twentieths; the frieze is eight-tenths; the cornice 
nine-twentieths, and its facia is two-tenths, its crown mould- 
ing with all its members is five-twentieths. The facia pro- 











FASHION DEPARTMENT 


jects the triglyphs four-tenths, and the crown moulding | 


projects its facia three-tenths; the triglyphs are seven- 
twentieths in width and have three triglyphs and four 
metopes between the centres of each column. 

We have given these examples to show that their prin- 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


HE styles and fabrics for the season are so well ests 
lished that it seems almost superfluous to name and 








| 
| 


describe them. There are many new fabrics, as well | 


trans- 





as old fabrics so modified as to seem like new. Semi- 
parent goods for the overdress or polonaise are most in 
favor. Black and white guipures are used for both street 
is also a favorite. Mexicane or 
{French 





and house. Spanish |: 
Americaine is an extremely pretty and novel fabri 
re. The warp and woof are composed of strong 





mant 
well-twisted silk, in solid checks, alternating with 


meshes. Grenadines present many novelties this season. 





One style presents a wool weft and a warp of silk, 
woven in such @ manner as to present the appearance of 
lace. The filling is distributed in clusters of eight threads 
each, and the warp shows a single thread of coarse, un- 
twisted silk undulating through these fine threads of si 
the coarse threads meeting in couples in the centre of each 
alternate cluster of the weft, and separating at the next 
thus forming a net-work of small oval checks 

These transparent dresses require silken linings or under- 


Any color or shade can 






dresses of some contrasting col 


be worn under black, but when th 


»verdress is colore 





greatest care should be taken to have the unc 
color or shade to contrast or harmonize pleasantly 





over blue or brown is admissible, and equally so over el 
or plum, and these seem to be the favorite shades of the 
season 

Costumes are also trimmed in contrasting co 


more than during the pastseason. Black silks have 
" 





of gray, brown, bine or other colors; while t 
foulards, challis, pongees, ete., have sleeves, pockets and 
piping of Napoleon blue, and buttons and buckles of 
taunted pearl. 
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v 
ciples of proportions when explained by Vitruvius, Palladio 
and others, are by no means sufficient to explain the prin 
ciples upon which they were designed, and that the modules 

by 


explained by them were not the methods made use of by 


the Greeks to obtain their proportions. 





} are com 


ined with very pretty effect in costumes. 17 
underdress and sleeves are of the striped goods, the over- 


Striped and plain silks, cambrice and other summer goods 
ty ‘ 


dress of the plain; while the trimming is composed of alter- 





nate folds of each. The collar, ¢ , handkerchief and 


hatelaine pocket, as well as the ends of the neck-tie, are 


| all trimmed to correspond 


Jet is the favorite trimming of the season. It is worn 
upon all occasions and on almost everything. Next to this 


comes bal! fringe. For the transparent fabrics, yak, cluny, 


guipure, Spanish and French laces are worn on the trans- 


| linens, piques, bat 


parent overdresses, Hamburg edgings a: popuiar tor 
rics. Puflings 





istes and other light f 








and shirred trimmings are very stylish de 8 
grenadines, 
Flowers are the favorite decoration for ever 


A knot of small, br 





ght flowers is invariably seen upon the 





‘ 


| bosom, left shoulder or at the throat, of biack or other 


sombre costumes, 

















Unless gloves are chosen to harmor w he trimmir 
upon the dress, they must match the prevailing color of the 
iat 

Hats and bonnets show little noticeable differe e m 
shape from those worn during the past year. Flowers are 
more used than everintrimming. The Imost 
invariably delicate in color and inconspicuous i i 
Sprays of jasmines, forget-me-nots, heliotropes, arbutus, 
clematis and delicate wild flowers, mixed with dried natural 
grasses and lichens are most sought for. Both r ons and 
bias silks are used in trimming. The former are frequently 
reversible, and the latter i with a a r 
Black lace hats s more worn than ever, as an 
made to suit with any costume by a simy } . 
spray of flowers. Or. if the flowers be of white or delicate 
neutral tints even this may not be necessary 
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What do Your Children Read? 


BAD book or paper is worse for a boy or girl than a bad 

L companion. The one corrupts in secret, poiscning 

4 the mind and depraving the sentiments; while the 
ether may only shock and disgust the still pure mind, an 

i. Bya right home-culture, we may so elevate 





setitong 
and refine the tastes of our children, and so fortify them 
with true principles, as to make them comparatively saf 
from the influence of evil companionship. But, against th 
baleful effects of a literature that fills the young mind with 









impure fancies, and makes it familiar with vice and crime 
we have little or no power to save them 
In England and America, there are now being scattered 





broadcast, books and papers got up especially for boys and 
girls, that are just as safe for pure minds as arsenic is 
healthy bodies. Some of these papers, full of exciting and 
eften impure pictures, as well as vicious reading, circulate 
weekly by hundreds of thousands, They can be bought at 
any of the news-stands; and yon will hardly ride half a 
dozen blocks in any street-car without seeing a boy with one 
of them in his hand, deeply absorbed in its perusal. And 


the boy is not usually a coarse, evil-looking lad. Traces of 


an innocent childhood are still on his brow and lips, and in | 


his clear eyes. He has a mother at home who loves him, 
and dreams fond dreams about his future manhood; and a 


father who watches over and cares with a grave solicitude | 
for his boy. He does not always conceal the book or paper | 








eads. It is enough for father and m their son 
af i of reading ‘It is such a safe-guard, and keeps him 





they say, with a comfortable 





I of security! It never occurs to them tl ra 
paper may be worse than any living compani 

Fond of reading! A dangerous fondness, if 
the vicious and depraving literature with which our land is 





w flooded is to be the mental aliment on w 





Better for him if he had never learned his 
What are your children reading? Do y 


efully examined the books, r 








ve food to their minds? As this food is, so will be 








their mental and spiritual condition—eood if good ; if 
bad. A father or a mother who is dirilict in this, is false to 





examine 


duty. And here let us urge upon every ps 


with the utmost\care every weekly or monthly paper tor 






its way into the 


boys and girls, and every book. that fin 
at tend 


If it is filled with pictures 





hands of his childrer 
to brutali the mind and inflame its low assions, and 








with stories that familiarize the reader with vice and crime, 


thrust it ont as you would a wild beast or a poisonous reptile. 
As well have a viper in your house! 

“ But we have no time to read everything that comes into 
the hands of our children,” we hear from one side and an- 
her. Nay, but you can surely take time to examine at 
you permit 





least a single number of the paper or magazine 
them to read; and in almost every case, a single number 


will give you such a revelation of its character as to leave 
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you in no doubt. There are safe and good periodicals, | If, in after years, beside thee sits another in my chair, 
edited by men and women who would as soon put arsenic | Though her voice be sweeter music, and my face than hers 
into bread as mora! poison into the minds of ehildren. less fair; 
There is the St. Nicholas, edited by Mary M. Dodge, and | [¢ 9 cherub call thee father, far more beautiful than this, 
published in New York by Scribner & Co.; and The Little | Love thy first-born, O my husband! turn not from the 
Corporai, in Chicago. The Youth's Companion, a weekly paper | | motherless, 
of great excellence, is published in Boston. All of these | — ee of her mo 
you may safely put into the hands of your children. And | gnield her from the winds of sorrow—if she errs, oh, gently 
they will not find them dull nor tame, but full of a healthy | blame. ; 
interest for healthy minds. 

Good reading is a great help in home-training. Give your 
children the best 





ther—you will call her by my 





| Lead her sometimes where I'm sleeping; I will answer if 
she calls, 


and you will find their management easier; | and my breath will stir her ringlets, when my voice in 











for good precepts aud examples being thus kept ever before blessing falls. 
them, their characters take forn. from right models, and | Her soft blue eyes will brighten with a wonder whence it 
, . .) ioe ‘ : came— 

thought and feel run in true cl annels., Give them bad | In her heart, when years pass o'er her, she will find her 

reading, and you will have litthke home-comfort in the pre- mother’s name. ~ 

sent, and for the future most likely a harvest of sorrow and 

shame. | It is said that every mortal walks between two angels here— 
| One records the tid, but blots it, if before the midnight drear 


| Man repenteth ; if uncancel'd, then he seals it for the skies, 
And the right-hand angel weepeth, bowing low with veiled 
eyes. 


“The Children’s Hour,” 
FTER the June number, which completes the fifteenth 
volume of The Children's Hour, the subscription list of 
that magazine wil! be transferred to the St. Nicholas, | I will be her right-hand angel, sealing up the good for Hea- 
published in New York by Messrs. Scribner & Co. Pree ‘ 

The St. Nicholas was started in November last, and its rare |‘ eens tas the midnight watches find no misdeed unfor- 
beauty and wealth of attractions took almost every one by | You's ill not forget’ me, dar 
surprise. It was not long before it absorbed the subscrip- the sod? 
tion list of that old favorite, Our Young Folks, and now adds | Love the babe upon my bosom, as I love thee—next to God. 


of The Children’s Hour. much, we | 








ng, when I'm sleeping ‘neath 


’ 


to its circulation the 





doubt not, to the satisfaction of the latter; for St. Nicholas is | Mrs, Dorr’s New Serial, 

so much larger and handsomer, and so excellent and ad- | p_yiTF serial story from the pen of Mrs. Junia C. R. Dorr, 
mirable in every way, that the advantage of change is all on | auth roof “Sybil Huntington,” “ Expiation,” ete.. which 
the part of t e who will get it in place of the Hour. was promised for this year, will} f mmenced in the 


We cannot but feel many oye ee "? our little | next number of the Home Macazrne. It is entitled 

magazine; but we know that, in the St. Nicholas, the readers “ . 

of the Hour will get the best and most attractive magazine RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON.” 
in the world; and besides, our work has been too much | 
divided. The interests of the Home Magazine, which is now 
acknowledge to be the Great Household Magazine of the 
country, demands our more exclusive attention. We want 
to make it better and still more worthy of its wide circu- | 


The accomplished author has been engaged upon this 
serial for many months, and our readers will find in her 
new work a story of rare attractions. 


Tne new story, “ By Stiu1. Waters.” now appearing in this 
. magazine, steadily increases in interest, and promises to be 
Jation and broadening influence, And so we part with the | tne best ever written by the gifted author of “Crooked 
Hour, and concentrate our means and work upon the Home. | Places,” “Gold and Dross,” et 


“ 
Woman to the Rescue.” 

T is now 3 , . _ - * , N this number will! be fou chapter from Mr. Arthur's 
author, Mrs. Frances E. Swirt, of Falmouth, Miss , and new book—* Woman To tne Rescur: a Stony or tue New 
published in Arthur's Home Gazette, the following beau- - 


A Beautiful Poem. 


» twenty years since we received from the 








Crusape”’—whiech is having a ¥ ge sale. The 





; _ t afterward ¢ are ; a ve ne © sty - 

tifal px em. It aft poe Sores — asda a “fos ¥ | price of the book is $1.25, on receipt of which we will 
published by _ au . r, entitles Voices of the Hear. | send it, post paid, to any address 

Some years afterward, the verses were found among the 


Y a lady in Vermont, ¢ muublished by her friends 3 P er . 
effects of a lady in V nt, and pu 1 h A yt r friend ( roquet, its Principles and Rules. By Professor 
over her na rrreetion was made in the Boston Jour- - 


nal at th Recently they appeared in an annual, 
attributed to one “long ago in the spirit land,” They have 
floated east anc over the false and the true signature, 
often strangely altered from the original. 

But it is time the true authorship should be established ; 
and we now copy below, from a slip cut from the Home 
Gazette, the poem as it originally appeared in that paper 
some twenty years ag 


Bradley & Co. Itigs an 


r proportion of croquet 


| Rover. Springfield, Mass.: Milt 
unfortunate fact that among t 
players there is nu recognized code of laws. Each one 








plays as he or she has been taught by some one else; hence 
the rules of the game are as varied as there are neighbor- 
hoods, and often most incorrect. It seems most desirable 
that a uniform code of laws should be adopted by players 
. throughout the country. To accomplish this most desirable 
z sb ptt by end, this little book has been published, and has already 
THE DYING WIFE. reached an almost marcos he 6 circulation. We give it 
BY MUG, FAAFCES D. SWPRE our hearty recommendatior 
Lay the babe upon my bosom, let me feel her sweet, warm 4 ae 





breath, } - Lng 
For a strange chill o’er me passes, and J know that it is | Answers to Correspondents. 
death. 8. 8.—The article which you send us whereby to judge of 


oat ome sary? ihe pageane -aanmesly apogn.ene I ge of | Your literary abilities, does not show sufficient originality 
EMS SOSy, Cimpiee Bagats wander ¢ y ®* | in thought or mode of treatment to warrant us in predicting 
aRPy- |} a successful literary career for you. The first thing a writer 
I am paseing through the waters, but a blessed shore ap- | needs, is ideas of his or her own. Though most beginners 
pe an : ”? | think if they can put words together faultlessly, that is all 
9CArs— i ” 
7 ; : that is necessary. 
Kneel beside me, husband, dearest, let me kiss away thy ns : ’ 
Auice W.—It is a very slow business working one’s way 


tears. - 
Wrestle with thy grief, as Jacob strove from midnight until | into literature. Poetry is very seldom paid for. The 
day ; | “hands” are a far more reliable means of support than the 


It may leave an angel's blessing, when it vanishes away. j “head,” if the head means the use of the pen. But no wo- 

man of ordinary intelligence, in these days of opportunities 

Lay the babe npon my bosom, 'tis not long she can be there— | for women, need find any difficulty in obtaining a good 

See! how to my heart she nestles—'tis the pearl I love to | livelihood with either hands or brain, if she have any energy 
wear— | and ambition. 




















The Great Household achsine of ‘Adetioa! 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1974. 


Arthur's Tlustrated Home Magan! 


BRIGHT EARNEST, PROGRESSIVE, and i so the edpaais thonght af bod 
times, the cvitomn” TAMits RANK WITH THE LEADING and } UENTIAL M 
AZI of the DAY. It is on the side of Temperance, ristien wrorality ond an aay reforms. Whate wae 


fs artful to societ x conn without fear or favor; om ELF PELT IN THE COM- 
MUNITY ASA FOR GOOD. it claims to be 


The Great Household Magazine of America, 


and i En Pai thoroughly IDENTIFIED WITH THE PEOPLE in their home and social life than ANY 
oT DICAL in the country. We give, in brief, some of the many attractions of the « HOME” 








“RACHEL, DILLOWAY'S. SON.”| DEPARTMENTS, st 
saybil iuntington” Expiation,” ete., ete. eads; such as 


rT) 
AVINDOW-CURTAINS. WA oy is | Lhe Home Cirele, 
Pape eae Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, 
PIPSISSIWAY POTTS” sisi or| Health Department, 
pen Sn ife and character, will have an article in every | The Ot ‘ 
> engaged Mothers’ Department, 
VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEN . 
THE STORY-TELLER, tperncucsvif| Evenings with the Poets, 
Menta AMET A Wiestosr eum| nn enermeee, 
MY GIRLS AND I. chatty papers, lively, wage Literature, 


F A A whole book on Flower Culture, from an $2. 50 A Et EAR is the price of “ Anton's ItuvsrnaTep 
original manuscript, by a lady of refine- Home Macaztne.” Each subscriber receives 
ment and experience, will be given during 1874. an elegant steel engraving free. 


<4 i 3 copies for $6.00, 6 cepies and 
WOM EN OF ALL NATIONS. / CLU B RATES. one . getter-up of club $12.00, 
ffey. A series of illustrated articles that will attract | 12copies ard one to getter-up of club $24.00, For every 
no sy degree of interest. $24.00 ~~ we will send 5 op gee besides an extra 
‘“ 1 From copy of the magazine, of our elegant premium en- 
gravings, rrve in number. This is one’of the best pre- 
 BALKS | WITH MOTHERS, the pen Eitame to club-getters —-_ offered. See above for litle 
f a lady of wide observation and experience. of engravings. ery club ts a picture free. 
BUTTERICK’ S NEWEST PATTERNS for la- ae Add Waste to tech chemin sa iling picture. 
es’ and c ren’s dresses are Ry nace 
iven by special arrangement every month. These are CH 
: pte B to be the most practical and useful of an A CHOICE, 0 OF ACT BES eae 
in fethe country; and as they are always accompanied wit Peace Bx unro THis House 
full descriptions of the garment, material to be used, etc., 
ande pattern, so enabling every woman to be, if she PREMIUM LST - aoe rae SPECIAL 
ch her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see PREMIUM LIST, 
that, in this feature, our Magazine is rendered almost in- | including many useful and valuable articles, such as 
dispensabie to the family. Patterns for boys’ and girls’ | Sewing Machines, CabiaetOrgans, Encyclopedias, Books, 























THE are always given in = Sie which = will mail, on application, to any who 
to receive it. 

HOUSEKEEPER: § DEPARTMENT "Most of these premiums are offered on easier and bet- 

Fr be full and | ter terms than we have ever before given. If you want 

and contain from experienced | a first-class Sewing Machine or Parlor Organ, you can 

ir | now get one with but a small expense of time and effort. 


“p BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” a magnificent Send for our Premium List and judge for yourself. 
steel engraving,” the vo eee ee x 

sah CE either one of te following choice and a elegant | | “Goper's Lapy’s Boox” and “ Home Macagine” sent one 
pi cl ‘engravings viz.: “Tae Cuerstian Graces,” “Tue yest Gaclnding © pleture with pms bee 
AncEL u Beste" > or “ Tae Wana REATH a REMITTANCES. Send Post-office order or 
Tetces.” If —. “= one picture is Seaetinne the Pane draft on Philadelphia, New 
to subscribers will be $1.00 each. of this | York or Boston. If you cannot et a Post-Office poe 
style, size and wality cannot be a at Pine pet print stores | or draft, then, if the sum be five stinre or upward, have 
for less than than $5.00 each. your letter registered at the Post-Office. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON. 


809 & 811 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No Time or Expense has been spared to present to the public 


A LAWN GAME 


that will fully meet the requirements of the most fastidious purchasers, 
The designs are all original, and even the cheapest sets possess artistic merit of high order 
while the higher-priced, are of 


RICH AND ELEGANT PATTERN, 


capable of transforming a plain and unattractive Jawn into a scene of beauty. 


CHIVALRIE 


regarded simply 


AS A GAME STANDS UNRIVALLED. 


It calls for not only the skill of the “Croquetist” but that of the Chess Player as well. He who would 
become a fine player of Chivalric, must not only be able to make accurate and direct strokes with the mallets 
but must as wel! be a skillful tactician, and so arrange his attack as to carry an opponent past his count in Throne 
or Castles, and yet save his own. In playing for position he must have in mind the possibility of an attack, the 
danger of imprisonment in the Bastile,and yet take a certain risk based on the expectation of escaping thas 
disaster, and placing his opponent hors de combat. 

Those who saw the costly set at Long Branch last season will not withhold their testimony as regards its 


ELEGANT AND TASTEFUL DESIGN, 


or its absorbing interest as a Game. 
The sets are manufactured. in eight differemt styles, at following prices :— 
$8, $12.50, $25, $50, $100, $250, $500, $1000. 
Aa Please send for Luustrarep Cataoove containing Rules and full description. 


WEST & LEE GAME COMPANY, 


Worcester, Mass, 
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